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PREFACE. 


While it has been my intention to confine my trans¬ 
lations to the accounts of the lives of the Maratha Poet- 
Saints, that intention is sufficiently flexible to make possible 
the translation of some of their works, if by doing so I am 
able to throw light on the character or genius of their pious 
authors. 

I consider Eknath’s version of the Bhikshugita as 
coming under this head. In expanding the sixty-two verses 
of the Sanskrit text, into 1004 verses in his Marathi version, 
he had ample opportunity to express his own thoughts* 
Thus light is thrown on his own character, as well as on 
his view point of the ideals of human life. 

While the persecutions suffered by the mendicant in the 
story, represent an extreme case, the persecutions that 
Eknath himself had to suffer, because of his consistency to 
his high principles, were not very unlike those of the con¬ 
verted miser. Eknath bore his persecutions in the same 
spirit of humility, of forgiveness, of extraordinary gentle¬ 
ness and self-forgetfulness, as he pictures the trials through 
which the converted miser had to pass. 

The philosophizing of the mendicant on the evil of 
avarice, on the control of the mind [mana], on the philo¬ 
sophy of life, and on the Bhakti-mdrga [Way of devotion], 
with its essential of love of God, reflect, I believe, Eknath's 
own opinions and the experiences of his own life. 

Indian psychology, and terms expressing it, are diffe¬ 
rent from those of the West. This makes an accurate 
translation very difficult, and a clear understanding of it 
not at all easy. The Western reader must, therefore, bear 
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this in mind, and not condemn too hastily what may seem 
to him unreasonable, lest that condemnation be a reflection 
on his own imperfect knowledge of Indian thought, gained 
through imperfect translations and inadequate English ex¬ 
pressions and words. 

While Western readers may differ from the philosophy 
developed in the Song of the Mendicant, no one can read 
it without feeling an inspiration for higher living, and for 
a nobler effort to reach the ideals of life. Eknath's wish 
that the reading of his version of the Bhikshugita might 
bring peace to those troubled by the turmoils of this worldly 
life, is sure to be realized in some degree by every reader, 
be he of the East or the West, because of its spirit, breath¬ 
ing the very peace it teaches. 

Eknath’s version of the Eleventh skandlia of the Bhaga- 
vata Purana has great popularity in the Maratha country. 
There are many old manuscripts of this work. Of printed 
editions there arc four that are available. 

Pangarkar's Eknathi Bhagavata. Nirnayasagar Press 
1915. Difficult words and expressions are explained in foot¬ 
notes. 

Athlye’s Eknathi Bhagavata, Bombay 1926, with a 
modem Marathi translation. 

Madhavrao's Eknathi Bhagavata, 

Auti’s Eknathi Bhagavata, with a modern Marathi 
translation. 

These four editions represent texts that vaiy slightly 
in their readings. The correctness of a translation of 
these texts would have to be judged by tlie special text it 
followed. 
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To the critics of my own translation of the Bhikshu- 
gita, I have to ask them to remember that I have used 
Pangarkar’s text, which differs in some points from other 
texts. I have to acknowledge difficulty in understanding 
Eknath’s Marathi of three hundred years ago, in many of 
his words, now obsolete, and his expressions, unusual in 
modern Marathi. But I am sure my Maratha critics will 
view my work with a kindly eye, for they have a kindly 
heart, and will bear in mind the difficulties that have 
confronted me. 

Here let me acknowledge my indebtedness to Pandit 
Narhar R. Godbole, for his great assistance in reviewing the 
first draft of my manuscript and making corrections and 
suggestions, that will lessen the field of my critics. 

The Appendix, containing the text of the Bhikshugita, 
follows the text of Pangarkar's edition. Seeing this text 
through the Press, and preparing the glossary of difficult 
Marathi words, found in the Bhikshugita, is also the work 
of Pandit Narhar R. Godbole of Poona. 

In issuing this third volume of the Poet-Saints of 
Maharashtra Series, I wish to express my appreciation of 
the kindly way in which the preceding two volumes have 
been received. The present volume is a new venture in a 
field no translator has thus far entered, and I have reason 
to believe that it will come as a surprise to many, who are 
unacquainted with the varying types of Marathi literature. 

The volumes in the Poet-Saints of Maharashtra Series, 
thus far issued are :— 

No. 1. Bhanudas, the Great Grandfather of Eknath. 

No. 2. Eknath, one of the greatest of the Maratha 
Poet-Saints. 
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• No. 3. Bhikshugita. [The Mendicant's Song]. The 
twenty-third chapter in Eknath*s version 
of the eleventli skandha of the Bhagavata 
Purana. 

No. 4. In Press, and soon to be issued, Dasopant 
Digambara, a saint contemporary with 
Eknath. 

No. 5. In course of preparation, Bahinabai, consisting 
of a translation of her most interesting 
auto-biography, a poetess contemporary 
with Tukaram. 

No. 6 and following, will be translations of the earliest 
accounts of the lives of Tukaram, Ramdas 
and others. 

Perhaps a word of explanation is needed as to why I 
have used so many Jfarathi words, making a Glossary neces¬ 
sary. Many words in Sanskrit and Marathi have no exact 
equivalents in luiglish. It has seemed to me that rather 
than to mistranslate, it w’ould be better that English readers 
should learn a few more Indian words, and so enrich their 
knowledge, while enabling me to keep my translation more 
exact. 

Again I wish to express my thanks to Dr. Nicol Macni- 
col for his generosity in giving his valuable time to seeing 
this volume through the Press. Translating in America, 
and publishing in India, is a task with too many difficulties, 
were it not for his friendly help. 


Summit, New Jersey, u.s.a. 
June 1927. 


JUSTIN E. ABBOTT. 
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bhkshugita, the mendicants song 

(THE STORY OF A CONVERTED MISER) 

A commentary by Eknath on the 23rd chapter of the 
Eleventh Skandha of the Bhagavata Purana. 

PREFACE, Verses 1 to 76 
Invocation 

OBEISANCE TO SRI GANESA 

1. Obeisance to Thee, O Sadguru, ®(Thou who 
appearest in) the form of the Universe; Thou who art in 
and without the Universe in Thy essential form of Intelli¬ 
gence. Yet, though thus attributing to Thee that form, 
Thou art formless and without parts. 2. The variety in 
which the animate and inanimate appears is but the varia¬ 
tions in Thy formlessness. Jiva ^[individual dtm(i\ and 
Shiva [universal atma\ are but Thy Maya, Non-duality is 
Thy glory. 3. A statue, made of solid ghi, appears as a 
form, but from the point of view of the ghi itself, it is 
formless. So Thou, who art without parts, and indestruc¬ 
tible appearest in the form of the Universe. 4. The Uni¬ 
verse, which appears in a definite form, is in reality Thy 
body. But though viewed as Thy body. Thou art, however, 
bodiless; and yet even bodilessness is not to be ascribed 
to Thee. 5. Thou art not what appears to be, and yet 
Thou art what is not. Still there is no such thing with 
Thee as becoming or not-becoming. Such art Thou, the 
Universal guru of this Universe. 6. The (idea of) sound 

a. In ( ) completion of meaning. &. In [ ] 

explanation. 


is one remote from Thee, and yet Thou art within and 
without sound. Thou art He who speaks in all animate 
and inanimate creation. Thou art the Speaker in the Vedas 
and shastras, 7. Sweetness is obtained from the sugar¬ 
cane. The sugar-cane has sweetness within and without 
it, but there is no sugar-cane in the sweetness. In that 
same good sense Thou art related to the Vedas, 8. Thou 
alone art the Speaker in the Vedas, and it is in the Vedas 
that Thou art described. And yet in the final analysis 
Thou art incomprehensible even by the Vedas, Thou, O 
dear, dwellest where words cannot describe. 9. Just 
as sound in the abstract is inaudible until something is 
struck; and as there is no musical instrument that can make 
this inaudible sound, 10, so Thou art the Speaker in the 
Vedas, and the inspirer of all shastras, and yet accepted 
as Thou art by the whole Vedas and Shasiras they cannot 
in truth describe Thee. 11. If then one should assert that 
Thou art indescribable, this discussion of Thy being indes¬ 
cribable or describable arises from Thy Maya. Thou art 
not to be known in that way. 

12. Thou alone art the knower of the fact Uiat Thou 
art unknowable. But in asserting the fact that Thou art 
the knower, the idea of Thy unknowableness disappears. 
13. Where there is lacking the idea of not knowing, how 
can there be the idea of knowing? If there exists no such 
idea as a wife, who would say “Look at her husband " 14. 

Thou art, therefore, neither a Knower nor a Not-knower. 
Thou art neither a Speaker nor a Non-speaker. Thou art 
not Many, nor One. Thy very incomprehensibleness is 
incomprehensible. 15. Thou art indescribable in words, 
formless, qualitiless, and without self-consciousness. But 
in thus defining Thee, one is lost in a dilemma, for Thou 



hast tlie form of the Universe, and art the Soul of the Utti^ 
verse. 16. It is evident Thou art in the form of the Uni¬ 
verse, and being so, whose duality can injure whom? There 
is no other (than Thyself). Then who is there to feel 
the intense antagonistic wrongs of another (than Thyself)? 
17. Thus O Sadguru, niy Lord, at Thy feet Duality be¬ 
comes Oneness, and in accordance with that Oneness Thou 
art continuing in the Sri Bhagavata the story of Thyself. 

SHUKA TELLS PARIKSHITI OF KRISHNA’S 
RELATING THE BHIKSHUGITA TO UDDHAVA 

18. In the Sri Bhagavata, at the close of the 22nd 
chapter, Uddhava is declared to have asked (Krishna) re¬ 
garding Peace-of-mind and the means for ending 

Duality. 19. Uddhava had asked a very wide question, 
in receving an answer to which his desire for the knowledge 
of Brahma was satisfied. The question was pleasing to 
Suka, and in relating it he satisfied the wish of Parikshiti. 
20. Hearing the question put by Uddhava, Suka was deeply 
moved with feelings of joy, and exclaimed “O Parikshiti, 
give close attention. Shripati [Krishna] is pleased with 
Uddhava 21. The state of Nirvdn, which comes from 
the Knowledge-of-Brahma, is the special form of Peace-of- 
Mind [shanti]. It was regarding this special ShSnti that 
Uddhava raised the question in love and Shripati [Krishna] 
was pleased with it. 

22. In the four succeeding chapters Krishna is about 
to describe Shanti and Nivritti, so listen, O King Parikshiti, 
while I relate to you what Krishna is to say. 23. Listen, 
O Light-of-the-Pandava-family, O chief-of-the-Kaurava- 
family. You have rightly the authority to possess this 
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Peace, because you are a seeker after peace-of-soul. 24* 
In order to acquire the knowledge-of-Brahma you have 
ceased even to drink water, that you might listen, therefore,, 
listen O King, to what Hari [Krishna] is about to relate 
of Sh&nti and NivrittV* 

CONTENTS OF CHAPTERS 23 to 26 

25. In this 23rd chapter there is the description of 
one whose mind [mana] evil men attempted to ruffle, but 
to his mana there came full forgiveness. It is his story 
that Sri Krishna is about to relate in this 23rd character. 26. 
This Bhikshugita has for its special subject the control of 
the mana [mind]. The subject of the control of Prakriti 
[one's individual self] will be fully developed in the 24th 
chapter. 27. After describing the three gunas [the quali¬ 
ties] Krishna caused Uddhava's attention to His own nirgun 
[without qualities] state. In the 25th chapter the control of 
the gunas is clearly explained. 28. The 26th chapter con¬ 
tains the subject of absolute freedom from worldly desires* 
After this follows the Ailagita, which teaches the rejection 
of every object of sense, women and all else. 29. In 
these four chapters respectively, Krishna, with his own lips, 
clearly explains the control of the mana [mind], Prakriti 
[one’s individual self], objects of sense, and the gunas [the 
qualities]. 

SRI gUKA AWAKENS KING PARIKSHITI’S 
ATTENTION. 

30. It was in the following words that gri guka, the 
great yogi, made Parikshiti attentive, and put before him 
die contents of the story (of the miser). 
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31. Suka said, Parikshiti, Shripati [Krishn] was 
pleased with the sentiments he heard Uddhava utter, and 
expressed himself thus to Uddhava. 32. ‘'Only at the end 
of ten millions of years does one acquire Brahmanhood in a 
noble family. Such a birth is the natural fruit of supreme 
good deeds. But it is fruitless, if it is without devotion. 
\hhakt%\ to Hari. 33. There may exist a fruitful mango* 
tree, but overgrown with a parasite. Though by nature it: 
is a fruitful tree, you perceive that it becomes unfruitful 
Such is the case with even good people who lack devotion 
to God. 

34. Such is not the case with Uddhava. He has had 
a noble birth in the Yadava family line. Even if he has 
reached the highest social position, he has not been seduced 
by prosperity, 35. O Maharaj ! He who, though possessed 
with royal riches, does not neglect the worship {bhakt%\ of 
God, acquires of a certainty the chief place among Grod's 
worshippers. 36. He who will not neglect the path of 
God, even for a noble, beautiful, dutiful, and lovely wife, 
bears the name of being God's special hhakta. 37. Ud¬ 
dhava possesses these characteristics in a high degree. 
Through right-thinking [viveka] he has entirely lost his de¬ 
sire for worldly things, and chief among the worshippers of 
God, is attached to the feet of gri Krishpa. 38. The 
greatness that comes merely from age or wealth, is utter 
inferiority. True greatness is in acquiring God, and through 
the blessing that comes from it, Uddhava became perfect. 
39. He was the trusted one of gri Krishna, gri Krishpa 
used to take him privately aside, and give him the mystic 
knowledge. How can I sufficiently praise his good fortune t 
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40. The Supreme-Brahma, manifested as Krishna, 
was at Udhava’s command, and because he follow* 
ed His teachings;, he was the one especially blessed 
in his good fortune.*' 41. As Suka continued to relate the 
happy fortune of Uddhava, he was choked with emotion; 
he overflowed with joy, and became speechless through 
the superabundance of his happiness. 42. When the chief 
of the Kauravas [King Parikshiti] saw that in relating this 
extreme good forttme of Uddhava, §ri Suka was overcome 
with emotion, he became intensely astonished. 43. In 
relating the happy fortune of Uddhava Sri Suka was over¬ 
come with emotion, and I also acknowledge Uddhava's good 
fortune. 44. Suka then said to the king [Parikshiti], 
^'Because Uddhava was possessed with supreme good for¬ 
tune, when he made his request to Hrishikesi [Krishna], he 
was greatly pleased with his question. 45. Uddhava had a 
longing for Peace of mind [shanti] and Uddhava's ques¬ 
tion regarding it was pleasing to Sri Krishna. To satisfy, 
therejEore, Uddhava’s desire, Krishna tells a story at length. 
46. ''You are certainly one with authority to acquire su¬ 
preme Peace of mind” s^id Krishna, and then making of 
his love for Uddhava an opportunity, Sri Hari [Krishna] 
then explained that Peace of mind [shdnti]. 


KRISHNA AND UDDHAVA CONVERSE ON 

SHANTI [PEACE-OF-MIND]. 

47. "Uddhava, what you have asserted, I accept as true. 
No ordinary man possesses so peaceful a mind as to be able 
to bear the insults of evil men. 48. He to whose podukds 
ffoot-prints] the gods bow with their heads; He at whose 
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feet the great Indra falls; He to whom the great Siddhis 
[mystic powers] are slaves; He at whose bidding stands the 
Knowledge-of-Brahma; 49. He, namely Brihaspati, the 
guru of the gods,—you are his disciple. You are Right- 
thinking [vivekd] in visible form. Therefore you certain¬ 
ly may learn the way to acquire that Peace-of-mind.” 

50. But that Uddhava might grasp the full meaning of 
jhanti [peace-of-mind], Hrishikesi [Krishna] politely ac¬ 
cepted his statement, and assented to his assertion, and 
then proceeded to describe what pure shanti is. 51. ‘'When 
evil men insult, he who can endure their insults, contempt 
and scorn, is himself God, perfect in his enlightenment, one 
in form with me. 52. He who is deeply pervaded with the 
thought that he himself is in all creatures, such an one will¬ 
ingly bears the blows of evil men. 53. He who sees himself 
as the whole universe, though he be afflicted by many 
troubles, he has no rise of angry feelings within him. He 
willingly bears troubles without pain. 54. If one’s own 
hand slaps one’s own body no exclamation of anger or 
hatred is provoked. So he who sees himself as the animate 
and inanimate, Shanti [Peace of Mind] enters his abode of 
her own accord. 55. Uddhava, He, who is thus en¬ 
lightened, is called a true Sadhu [saint]. He bears the 
wrongs done him by others. He is a true example of one 
possessing pure peace-of-mind. 

56. Those wise men, whose knowledge does not in¬ 
clude this knowledge of themselves, they cannot bear the 
sufferings that arise from Duality. Listen! I will explain. 
57. The word-arrows of evil men cause deeper wounds 
than even do the sharpest of steel arrows, whose piercings 
cause one to writhe in agony. 58. Wherever a st^ 
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tipped arrow pierces there is local pain, but the power of 
word-arrows is greater. It even wounds one's ancestors. 
59. If one is wounded by the piercing of a steel-tipped 
arrow, the pain can be cured by a leaf-poultice, but if pierced 
by a word-arrow the sore remains for life. 60. When the 
word-arrows of insult, with their poison that reaches the 
very vitals, pierce one, they lacerate the heart, and the 
whole body is set afflame. 61. It is therefore certainly 
true that the ordinary man has not the sMnti [peace of 
mind] necessary for bearing the evil words of men, and 
their impertinent insults.” 

62. Thus mindful of the thought of Uddhava, Sri 
Krishna begins the attempt to illustrate (by a story) the 
true meaning of shdnti [peace of mind], 63. He said 
to Uddhava ^‘Hasten to acquire the peace-of-mind already 
described.” He thought of the difficulties Uddhava would 
feel, and the disappointments he would meet, 64. For it was 
in Uddhava's thought that Shanti was impossible for all men 
to attain. Knowing this Hrishikesi [Krishna] related the 
story called the Bhikshugita [Song of the Mendicant]. 

THE BHIKSHUGITA [SONG OF THE 
MENDICANT] PRAISED. 

65. These supremely pure words of Krishna, a verit¬ 
able Gahga, in the form of a historical tale, are for the 
purpose of immediately washing away the filth of the heart, 
consisting of passions and unrest. 66 This Peacc-Goda- 
vari river has its birth beneath the Audumbar tree, namely 
the Shri Bhagavata, on Mount Brahma, namely the mouth 
of Shri Krishna. Thus from its very source it is pure. 
67. Then passing by a subterranian passage, Naradlike, it 
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suddenly appears, at Gangadvara in the form of Uddhava, 
through the words of Vyasa. Then again the same river, 
through the mouth of Shuka appears suddenly at Kusha- 
varta in its purifying power. 68. The course of this holy 
stream eastward is formed from the union of the 
rivers Aruna, Varuna and Sarasvati, namely Faith, Cour¬ 
age and Bhakti. 69. Into the high overflowing flood of this 
Peace-Ganga-River those keen to listen take their plunge 
and become holy through their forgiving spirit. 

70. Sri Krishna revealed this far-famed Peace-Ganga- 
river in relating the Mendicant’s Song [Bhikshugita] for the 
l?urpose of making Uddhava holy. 

71. ^Uddhava**, said Krishna ‘‘a certain sanny&si, when 
being troubled by some evil-minded persons, said to 
himself, **My evil deeds are being destroyed (through their 
persecution).’’ And thus this forgiving man became happy. 

72. When one’s filth is being washed away through others, 
he who lets anger disturb his heart, is a self-injuring fool. 

73. Those whom people called ‘'wicked” that smnyasi 
used to call “my own people”, for, said he, “the extinction 
of my own evil deeds is taking place through their acts.” 

74. If any one, therefore, reviled him to his face, his 

heart used to greatly rejoice. He would exclaim, “Shripati 
[Krishna] is pleased with me. This will easily destroy 
the sin that is in me .” 75. With such thoughts he kept 

his peace of mind from being at all shaken, and climbing 
to the very summit of his courage he sang the following 
song. Listen to it.” 76. Sri Krishna said to Uddhava, 
^’For this reason listen with attention. I will relate to 
you how an intensely avaricious man became one who 
entirely lost all wordly desires.” 
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THE MISER OF AVANTI. 

77. ‘Tn the country of Malava, in the city of Ayanli, 
there lived in his home there a Brahman. He earned his 
livelihood through agriculture and trade. 78* He 
possessed an abundance of wealth, grain, and limitless 
money. But he had a most miserly character. He never 
even ate sufficiently. 79. What he did eat was poor food, 
and even of that not a stomach full. Of course, therefore, 
his wife, children and servants did not have a sufficiency 
for their stomachs. 80. He never performed the regular 
religious rites or those prescribed for occasions. Not even 
in his dreams did he ever do an act of charity. Gods, 
Brahmans and guests turned away hungry. 81. If he 
saw an opportunity for gaining a single kavadi, he would 
even neglect the shr&ddha ceremony for his maternal and 
paternal ancestors, and go even to the house of an out- 
caste, paying no regard to the fear of being defiled. 82. 
Through his love of money he lost the recognition of his 
being of high caste, and the other being an outcaste. So 
that, if he saw any gain coming to hand, he would even 
accept the food of an outcaste. 83. Because of his love 
of money, he did not consider a sin as a great fault. The 
love of even a kavadi made him a fool. He did not bring 
to mind his great impending fall into Hell. 84. Thus 
he became neglectful of duties, a doer of evil deeds, an 
ignorer of religious rites, a great knave, a great swindler, 
a pure rascal, and a lover of money. 85. If there came 
from any one an hindrance to his obtaining wealth, his 
anger raged, and he was quite ready to kill even a 
Brahman or a cow (to accomplish his purpose). 86. 
Anger has its abode in a lover of wealth. Sins are 
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associated with wealth. He who is a lover of wealth is 
known as one of miserly character. 87. This miser accumu¬ 
lated immense wealth, but it was like giving up his very life 
to spend of it even what was necessary. He had no other 
thought (but wealth). 88. Just as one cannot extract the 
kernels of harabara grain from out of the mouth of a 
monkey, so long as it is alive, so to spend any money what¬ 
ever was like death to this miser. 89. Lest any of the 
rice for domestic use should be otherwise spent, no part of 
it went for an offering to the fire. Hence if a guest 
ha^ened to come, who was there to pay him reverence, 
at any time t 90. But if a guest was announced, 
he would utter such words as would kill by the 
very hearing of them. Who then would think of asking 
of him water or food? 91. Brahmachdris looked at his 
house with indifference. Sannydsis gave up all expectation, 
and felt toward him as a royal swan feels towards cowdung. 
92. Beggars ceased to pass his door. Chance guests ever 
left him aside. Visitors sought lodgings at a distance 
elsewhere, and the Heavenly Ancestors had no hopes at aB 
for food. 93. No one came to his door for uncooked rice. 
The rats left the house. The crows flew away from his 
abode. Sparrows could find no grain. 94. Ants had to 
continually fast, and they too had to change their lodgings 
to another place. If he would not eat sufficiently himself, 
what would naturally befall his household? 95. Where the 
lord of the house is unwilling to eat so much as parched 
harbard, even though keenly hungry, what must be the 
plight of the servants in such a house I Even wife and child¬ 
ren fainted from hunger. 96. After having vomited, he 
would not even eat fruit, for he could not bear the diou^t 
of such expense. Rather he chose to fast. 97. This 
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avaricious man never honoured his family guruf never 
carried out the family religious duties, never gave a feast to 
his relatives, never paid respect to his sons-in-law, nor his 
children's fathers-in-law. 98. At harvest time, even when 
fruits were abundant, he only saw them with his eyes in the 
market-plac^, but under no circumstance would he ever 
allow them to touch his tongue. 99. He did such his 
mother’s breast (when a child), but that was the only milk 
his tongue ever tasted. For after that this avaricious man 
held to his resolution to absolutely refuse milk. 100. A 
sweet juice is the mothernhome of the tongue. Without it 
the tongue suffers distress, but his avariciousness was, so 
cruel that he quarreled with his own tongue, not allowing it 
and any sweet juice to come together. 101. His clothes 
were dirty and in tatters. His head was always unclean. 
His breath was offensive, for even in his dreams he would 
not chew the pansupdri, 102. On festivals, special days, 
divdli and dasard he furnished his household with old 
jondhald grain. He let his children suffer from lack of 
food. The name Miser fitted him exactly.” 

FAMILY AND FRIENDS TURN AGAINST THE 

MISER. 

103. Seeing him thus avaricious, irreligious and 
:miserly in character, his own relations turned against him. 
.How this happened Hari [Krishna] relates as follows. 

104. ”One who lacks all inclination to the perform- 
:ance of his special religious duties. One who cuts off all 
former givings to others, such an one is an extremely 
avaricious man, and men speak of him as an ill- 
natured man. 105. One who not only leaves his family 
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without food and clothing, but himself also, and will even 
maltreat himself, is indeed rightly called a miser. 106. It 
is especially a wife who turns against her miser husband, 
but so also do relatives, servants and children turn against 
such. 107. Even his own brothers become opposed to such, 
and start continual quarrels in the division of wealth. 108. 
Although with unmeasured wealth in his possession, yet 
never even inviting his married daughter back to the home 
on any festal occasion; in her anger she hotly cursed him. 

109. His relatives think to themselves. “It would be a good 
thing if he died, we could then at least enjoy rice and milk.*' 
Those of his own kin become his enemies. All begin to 
wish him evil.” 

GHOST-PROTECTED WEALTH. 

110. The wealth that does not have the protection of 
right use, soon wastes away. Just how, Hari relates as 
follows. 

111. “Just as a ghost neither eats, nor gives to eat, of 
buried wealth, nor puts forth his hands to use it any way, 
just so is it with a miser’s buried wealth. He stands guard 
over his house as does a ghost over buried wealth. 112. 
An avaricious man, without any love for performing the 
duties of life,Ms like a ghost. His wealth is called ghost- 
wealth, for he regards his property as dearer to him than 
his own life. 113. The miser allows himself no bodily 
cnjo 3 ments; therefore, his earthly existence becomes of no 
value. And as hisi^ own proper religious duties, and the 
Five-Sacrificial-Acts are unperformed, his life hereafter 
becomes also of no value.” 
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THE FIVE SACRIFICIAE ACTS. 

114. There are five to whom the sacrifice of wealth is 
40 be made. [God, Spirits, Rishis, Ancestral Beings, and 
Mankind]. If these do not receive their share of the 
sacrifice, these five partners become angry, and arc ready 
to destroy that wealth. 115. Although one attains the 
noblest birth of Brahmanhood, yet through avariciousness 
f^ls in his religious and social duties, he becomes a fallen 
being in both worlds (this and the hereafter), and has to 
pass through suffering because of his miserliness. 116. 
Wth great effort one may collect earthly wealth, but because 
of unrighteous living, destruction comes upon him. Just 
how, Hari relates as follows:— 

THE FIVE PARTNERS OF WEALTH. 

117. "If one neglects the goddesses (presiding over) the 
Five-Sacrificial-Acts, by his failure he cuts away the root 
cause through which wealth is acquired. 118. The acqui¬ 
sition of wealth through good deeds may be likened to the 
glorious sun. When the sun, as right acquisition of 
wealth sets. Darkness, as wrong use of wealth becomes 
intense. 119. If to the wealth heaped up by great 
effort, there comes the night with its darkness of 
unrighteousness, the goddesses of the Five-Sacrifi- 
cial-Acts become angry, and then in five ways that wealth 
is destroyed. 120, He who does not make his own 
family happy; He who does not give pleasure to himself 
through various enjoyments, and he who does not spend his 
money in acts of charity, against him the five-claimants of 
wealth become aroused. 121. These five are. Relatives, 
Thieves, the King, Fire, and Disease through wrong living. 
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These five claimants of wealth come forward to destrojr 
w^lth. 122. He who does not show reverence to Brah¬ 
mans with due devotion; he who does not perfonn the- 
proper public religious rites; He who does not give ia 
charity as prescribed in the Vedas, the destruction 6t his- 
wealth becomes a certainty. 123. Where no respect is 
paid to one's parents, where the Five-Great-Sacrificial-Acts 
are unperformed; where disrespect is paid to one’si guru,. 
there expect destruction, O Uddhava. 124. They who 
hate others; they who insult others; thtey who are swollen* 
with the pride of wealth, the destruction of their wealth will 
always take place, O Uddhava.” 

THE MISER LOSES HIS WEALTH. 

125. Now the ways in which the destruction of the- 
miser’s wealth took place is described to his bhaktos, widi 
scriptural authority by Sri Krishna Himself, perfect in His- 
compassion, as follows:— 

126. "The Miser’s wife and sons, conspiring together*, 
made away with some of his secreted money. All of his 
clan joined together and forcibly divided some of his wealtE 
among themselves. 127. Burglars broke into his house 
and took away his store of treasures. His house took fire,, 
and an immense amount of his property was destroyed.. 
128. Pests destroyed his grain fields. He suddenly failed* 
in his business affairs. Those he trusted made away with 
what was entrusted to them. His promissory notes were- 
lost. 129. As camphor placed in jars evaporates, as ships, 
are lost at sea, so misfortunes fell also on h» partners.. 
There was disaster on every side. 130. Swin^rs got 
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hold of him in private and passed false coin on him. Be¬ 
cause of this passion of love of money, he allowed the 
wealth he had to get into their hands. 131. In the con¬ 
flicts between his own country’s armies and those of outside 
enemies, his house was dug into; his treasures hid in the 
cellar were removed, carried away by the baskets full 
132. Rain leaked into his grain cellars and rotted all his 
grain. Violent men contended with him and took away 
his fields. He became thus one smitten by Fate. 133. 
Diseases attacked the cattle in his stables. His herds of 
cows and buffaloes died. He who took away his stable 
horses, without paying for them, fell on the battle field in 
the great war. 

134. Those who bury treasures in the ground dig up 
the soil, drawing it up towards them. Then placing the 
treasure in the hole cover the mouth of it with the earth. 
135. Reason, however, often says, ‘'mark the mouth of the 
hole with a stone.” For after having thus absolutely 
obliterated the place of the hidden treasure, there comes a 
time when they desire to repossess themselves of the 
treasure. 136. But the miser now found that the earth it¬ 
self had entirely swallowed up all his various hidden 
treasures. Fortune had so turned against him that he 
could not find the place where he had buried them. 

THE MISER’S BODILY APPEARANCE 
CHANGES. 

137. By wrong doing his good fortune was wasting 
^way. Even his bodily appearance now seemed deformed. 
His complexion even changed. His Brahmanhood became 
imrecognizable. 138. Those who looked at him would sav 
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^‘0£ what caste are you" ? Although he would reply, "I an» 
a Brahman", the hearer would not accept the answer, for 
the marks of caste superiority had disappeared. 139. 
Thus all his wealth became totally destroyed, and the nobi¬ 
lity of his Brahmanhood was lost. He was now sad of 
countenance, poor, humiliated, marked by sorrow, and the^ 
intensity of grief. 

THE MISER BECOMES A DESPISED MAN. 

140. His fields were now gone; his ancestral lands had 
disappeared; his very house was in ruins through the rava¬ 
ges of the enemy army. All his wealth was destroyed, not 
a kavadi being left. Such disaster was the natural result 
of wrong doing. 141. There had been no discharge of his 
rightful duties, no giving to others, and no use of his wealth 
for purposes scripturally prescribed. And so the property 
of this avaricious man vanished, just like the wealth which 
a poor man possesses in his dreams. 142. Fortune turned 
against him. Behold the sad condition of that unfortunate 
man! Wife and children turned against him^ and peremp¬ 
torily drove him away. 143. Notice! This avaricious 
man, to begin with, had no intimate outside friends, and 
what pleasure could his own family relations take in him? 
With disrespect they also drove him away from them. 144. 
People insulted him to his face. Women and children spat 
on him. He could get nothing whatever to eat. He begged, 
but received nothing, 145. Wherever he attempted to beg 
for food they would say *‘You ill-starred swretch! What 
have you come here for? You were deceived by the love 
of wealth. God has well robbed you of it now! 146. 
Thus people spurned him. With the loss of wealth he 
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Ijecame a beggar. He fell into a whirlpool of anxiety. 
Sorrow upon sorrow came upon him. 

THE MISER REPENTS. 

147. Although the wealth of this avaricious man had 
vanished, yet the memory of that wealth had not vanished. 
As he thought of it, his heart was tom to pieces. Through 
intense grief his mind was in a turmoil. 148. This tur¬ 
moil, through intense grief, was just like the writhings of a 
:scrpent when a thorn has pierced its head, or like that of 
a lizard when its tail is broken off, or like that of a fish out 
of water. 149. As he thought of his lost wealth he broke 
out into sobs. Streams of tears flowed from his eyes. He 
frequently fainted away. 150. In his mental grief he 
chafed and fumed. At times he would weep bitterly. He 
would stand up, sit down, look about, fall down, roll on 
the ground, sputtering all the while, and making a loud 
outcry. 151. Then finally he would exclaim *‘Alas! Alas! 
Now indeed I have become a child of misfortune. O 
Brahmadeva, you malicious being! What evil fortune 
have you written on my forehead? 152. I have now no 
home anywhere. I cannot think what is to become of me 
in the future." And with this thought of the intense sorrow 
that had fallen upon him, this very sad man burst into cry¬ 
ing. 153. "And yet" he said to himself "This pain that I 
suffer here in this life is but small. A greater pain awaits 
me hereafter. Yama will cruelly beat me. Who will deli¬ 
ver me from Him?. 154. I have given nothing of my 
wealth to others. I have not remembered Narayapa [God], 
Now the terrors of Hell are before me. Who there will 
deliver me? 155. I have not performed the Five-great- 
sacrificial-acts. I gave no food to unexpected guests. I per- 
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formed no sacrifice for the fathers-in-Heaven. Now who 
will save me from my distress? 156. I did not show re¬ 
verence to Brahmans. I did not worship Adhokshaja 
[Vishpu]. I did not bow down to the dust of the feet of 
the Vaishrava saints. Who will now destroy my accumu¬ 
lated sorrow? 157. I am altogether a wrong doer. lam 
sinking! 1 am sinking into a horrible pit! O hasten* and 
come to me, O Sri Hari! Save me, a poor wretch! 158. 
Krishna, Madhava, Murari, Ananta, Sri Hari, Thou-of-the- 
Eagle-Baner, Thou-who-held-up-Mount Govardhana, save 
me! a poor wretch. 159. Thou didst protect Pralhad. 
Thou didst protect Amba Rishi from l 3 ring in the womb. 
Thou didst care for Parikshiti while in the womb. So save 
me a poor wretch. 160. Thou didst save Ahalya. Thou 
didst save the sinful Ajamila. Thou didst leap to the help 
of Gajendra. So with that same haste rush to save me. 
161. By Thy name Thou didst save that vile pimp 
[Pingala], whose life was a course of greatest sins. So 
O Chakrapani [Krishna], by that same miraculous power 
save me, a wretched sinner! 162. Damn! Damn! this 
desire for wealth! Because of it my life has been spent 
in vain. The name of Ran^ free without cost, I, a vile 
wretch, did not repeat. 163. By the power of Ram’s name 
ten millions of great sins are burnt away. But I, the one 
great vile wretch of the um'verse. did not repeat his name 
with my lips.” 

THE MISER’S SELFCONDEMNATION. 

164. Thus recognizing his transgression, he repented 
with deep sorrow. And there arose in him an intense 
loathing of worldly objects. How he expressed it, Govirida 
[Krishna] relates as follows. 
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165. Wringing his hands, he cried “Alas! Alas! 
Possession of a Brahman*s body is a part of the scheme of 
salvation. Yet though attaining it, I, a vile miser, have 
been deceived through the trickery of the love of wealth. 
166. I have given pain to that Brahman body, through 
which it is possible to enjoy the happiness of salvation. 
A lover of wealth, I am a supreme fool. There is no 
other fool greater than I am. 167. Instead of spending^ 
my wealth in benevolence, I wasted my efforts in adding 
wealth to wealth. And now this is the result of my pos- 
sessions. It has brought me the fruit of bitter sorrow. 
168. What a great marvel is this love of money! It 
gives you neither this life nor the next. The happiness of 
present salvation is lost, and there is before one the suffering 
of an unescapable Hell. 169. Behold a Hell so deep, 
that if one should sink in it for a whole kalpa, one would 
not reach its bottom. Into such a Hell the love of money 
casts one, and I have added that Hell to my human life. 
170. He who is born with a Brahman body is honoured 
in the Three-worlds. Salvation bows at his feet. But 
I, unfortunate wretch, have wasted my opportunity. 171. 
The wealth which I heaped up through the love of it, has 
altogether disappeared. It has made me supremely miser¬ 
able. It has bound me, and given me over to Great Hell. 
172. I received a superior birth. I have made it of no 
account through this love of money. Now in the midst of 
the fierce fire of remorse I see my life as already passed 
away. 173. By my excessive love of money all my strenu¬ 
ous efforts have ended in vain. But I now feel an intense 
disgust of wordly things arising in me, very sincere and 
reasonable. 174. I now feel that an avaricious man is a 
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vessel fit for every sort of pain. A slave to wealth is a low 
wretch indeed!” Thus with his own lips he reviled himself^ 

THE CONVERTED MISER DENOUNCES 
AVARICE. 

175. “ It is a general rule that a slave to wealth has no 
happiness in this life. In the act of protecting his wealth 
he suffers intensely, and if it leaves him, it is like death to 
him. 176. In accumulating wealth there are great 
difficulties. In protecting it also there are great conflicts 
with others. In the loss of wealth there comes a breaking 
of the heart. A lover of money has to suffer in this life, 
177. And not only has he suflFering in this life, but because 
of his wrong doings, hia way is blocked for the Life-to- 
come. When the lover of wealth dies. Hell of a certainty 
crushes down upon his breast. 178. He who will not 
give in charity to others, nor even eat properly himself; 
he who is a miser, as I have been, has only increasing pain 
before him. A miser can hope for no happiness or 
comfort. 179. Where the lust for money has its abode 
there is no happiness even in one's dreams. Lust for 
money is most contemptible." This the miser also explain¬ 
ed with his own lips. 

THE CONVERTED MISER ILLUSTRATES 
THE EVIL OF AVARICE 

180. "A chieftain falls on the battle field. Some one 
rushes forward, fighting his way into the midst of the con¬ 
flict, and brings away the king on his shoulder. This act 
brings him great renown. 181. But avarice steals into- 
his heart. He asks the king for the gift of a field, as his 

C 
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reward. This request brings him discredit, and the world 
laughs at his foolishness. 182. Unasked by him, the king 
was perhaps about to give him a position equal to his own, 
but this avarice of his brought him loss of every thing, and 
made known the foolishness of his character. 

183. A man, in giving his daughter in marriage makes 
his whole family holy. But if through avarice that avari¬ 
cious man accepts money in the giving away of his daughter, 
a fall into Hell is his lot. 

184. A giver gives a gift, but if through it he gains in 
return, that is a blot on the giver, and his avariciousness is a 
blemish on the gift. 

185. One studies the Vedas and other Sh&stras^ and 
becomes a most learned pandit. Then the lust for wealth 
brings him trouble. He becomes proud of his knowledge. 

186. Then to gain self-glorification the pandit becomes a 
controversialist with other pandits, and uses irritating 
language in his opposition to them. Thus the very wise 
even are deceived by avarice. 187. Avarice can bring 
even a right-thinking wise philosopher into utter contempt. 
If this be true of him, how much more true of others. They 
end by becoming the slaves of avarice. 188. Avarice turns 
a pure man into an impure. Where there is avarice there 
are aroused feelings of contempt. Listen to some clear illus** 
trations of this which I shall relate. 

189. Of noble family, most lovely in form, altogether 
attractive, but on the nose appears a small white spot of 
leprosy. Now her beauty is lost sight of in contempt. 190* 
So if the slightest spot of avarice finds a place, it spoils 
nobility of character, generosity, victory and good repute* 
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There is nothing in the Three-Worlds that brings sucK 
disrepute as does Avarice. 191. With lust of wealth there 
is always contention. Lust for wealth breaks the bonds of 
closest brotherhood. There is no such supremely vile pest 
as Lust for wealth. 

WEALTH BRINGS ANXIETIES. 

192. In the first place one has to labor hard to accu¬ 
mulate wealth. In the second place one has to labor hard 
to increase it. And even if one’s wealth has grown enor¬ 
mously, yet Avarice never says "It is enough." 193. If 
men but labored for the *Supreme-Spiritual-Riches \Para- 
mllrtha\ as they everywhere do so heartily for earthly 
riches, the acquisition of Brahma [God] would be but play. 
194. But because the acquisition of wealth is thus connect¬ 
ed with painful efiEort, and because to protect it requires in¬ 
tense anxiety of mind, it becomes a great strain on life, a 
care day and night. 195. These money lovers are unable to 
trust wife or child, nor even mother or father. For the 
care of their property they are unable to place confidence 
in any one but themselves. 196. Indifferent to possible in¬ 
jury to his own person he has to protect his property from 
the thief who would steal it from him. In thus guarding 
his property his mind has to be for ever concentrated on the 
three conditions of wealth [acquisition, increase and protec¬ 
tion] . 197. If such concentration of mind were but devot¬ 
ed to the worship of God, in half a moment, Chakrapa^i 


♦Supreme-Spiritual Riches, a literal translation of 
Pttntnmha, which signifies the highest spiritual state that 
can be attained. 
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[Krishna] would yield to the wish of the Seeker. 198. 
Whether money is spent for legitimate or illegitimate pur¬ 
poses, connected with marriages, or even spent for one’s 
own stomach, there is always intense anxiety. Even the use 
of money creates concern. 199. And so while acquiring and 
protecting wealth, if sudden destruction comps to it, the 
mind of the bond-slave of wealth, in his craze for wealthy 
is thrown into violent turmoil. 200. In the acquiring of 
money there is painful effort. In the protecting of money 
there dwells anxiety. In the spending of money there is a 
round of trouble, and in the loss of wealth comes utter 
confusion. 201. Thus at its beginning, at its middle and at 
its end wealth is altogether a cause of evil. There is not 
the slightest happiness in it. Such has been the relation 
of wealth to myself.” 


FIFTEEN GREAT EVILS FROM LOVE 
OF RICHES. 

202. The confusion that accompanies wealth, together 
with its drudgery, its troubles and anxieties, and the fact 
that the greater the riches the greater the disaster when 
they are lost, is described by the miser himself, as follows: 

203. '"Viewed from all sides, it is seen that riches 
bring evil. This saying of mine is absolutely true. All 
the evils in the world grow out of riches. 204. If one 
asks what are the evils arising from riches, they are too 
uncountable and infinite to be numerated. Yet I will des¬ 
cribe here in brief fifteen of the evils that come from riches. 
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THEFT, THE FIRST EVIL FROM LOVE OF 
RICHES. 

205. The first evil from riches is theft in relation to 
wealth. He who has no riches has no fear of a thief. 206. 
It is rather the thief who is afraid when he sees one without 
any money, and conceals himself for fear that the poor man 
will ask him for something. 

207. To rob, by claiming a mysterious second sight, 
to strip another of his all by claims of alchemy, to fleece 
another of his money through his simplicity, to rob one of 
all in some uninhabited place, (are acts arising from the 
love of money) 208. Something of value belonging to an¬ 
other is fallen in the road. Knowing that it belongs to a 
certain person, and yet not to return it to him;—^these are 
examples of Theft. 

209. Although Hell is the final end of one who steals 
gold, yet there are even intelligent men guilty of this kind 
of theft. If they steal, how much more likely are others 
to do the same. The home of Theft is with Wealth. 210. 
In this world Theft is the greatest sinner. No one allows 
her to sit even at his door. She has to live where there is 
gold. Where there is wealth, there you will find Theft. 
211. Even a sannyOsi, looking on wealth may have his 
heart turned. Then what must be its effect on others? 
Theft always lives close to wealth. 212. The first great 
evil effect of wealth is therefore that Theft is connected 
vdffi it. 
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MURDER, THE SECOND EVIL FROM LOVE 
OF RICHES. 

Wealth is the abode of even murder. Listen to a 
description of this. 213. Connected with wealth are 
fierce quarrels. Some even murder their sons and grand¬ 
sons. For gaining wealth some, throwing aside friend¬ 
ship, take the lives of friends. 214. One of the strange 
things arising from the lust for wealth is that a daughter 
should give poison to her father, and feel no grief over kill¬ 
ing him. So cruel is lust for wealth! 215. This lust for 
wealth makes some discard their fathers and mothers, and 
live apart from them with their wives. But there also 
notice this same result from the lust for wealth, w 
the enmity between that man and his wife. 216. O 
the strangeness of this lust for wealth, that a son should 
kill his father! That a father should murder his son! O the 
lust for wealth is indeed cruel! 217. A son, for the sake 
of money, will murder his mother, who for nine months 
had carried him in her womb! and had to suffer the un¬ 
pleasant duties connected with his care. 218. The 
power of the lust for wealth is indeed strange! How 
can I even describe its extraordinary character, such as that 
a mother should kill the son of her ovm womb. Such are 
the evil deeds men will commit for money. 219. Thus 
Murder is the climax of the second evil.” 


UNTRUTH. THE THIRD EVIL FROM LOVE OF 

RICHES. 

The miser himself now describes Untruth as an effect 
of the love of riches. 220. “Untruth is bom from the waaoh 
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of Riclics. Through the power of riches Untruth has 
become very mighty in this universe. With riches Untruth 
rises to power. Where riches are, there you find Untruth. 
221. Wherever any one has riches, or wherever any one 
has a desire for riches, there Untruth with all its kin will 
be found, and he becomes a rightful heir to this wealth in 
the form of Untruth. 222. Untruth gains its strength 
from riches. It makes a son lie to his father. Through 
the lust for wealth he deceives even his mother. Truth 
does not exist where wealth is. 223. The common people 
tell untruths in their buying and selling. But even those 
learned in the Vedas and other shSstras, and wise men will 
tell untruths for gaining wealth. 224. Although tmable 
to recite correctly the words of the Vedas, yet for the sake 
of getting money, onfe will say, in performing a sacrifice for 
those of low caste, “I am learned in the Vedas.** 225. 
Giving a bribe to an intermediary, they claim to be celebrated 
scholars of the four Vedas. With the idea of getting 
money from the king, pandits even are plagued by Untruth. 
226. One claims to have no worldly desires, and to be a 
seeker after the Supreme-Spiritual-Riches. But here 
Untruth makes its abode. He pretends to accomplishments 
that are false, for the sake of worldly riches. 227. 
Untruth reaches its climax in connection with wealth. Some 
one in perfect devotion goes to a guru, but in private teaches 
him false and atheistic doctrines (for the sake of gsun). 
228. One who possesses no worldly riches, and has no 
thought for worldly riches, such an one Untruth never 
touches, even to the end of the world.” 229. Thus the 
connection of Untruth with riches has now been described. 
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HYPOCRISY, THE FOURTH EVIL FROM LOVE 
OF RICHES. 

Listen now, that you may recognize the connection of 
Hypocrisy with wealth. 230.“ Without having in his heart 
the Supreme-Spiritual-Riches, and selfishly grasping after 
worldly riches, and yet calling himself a bhakta of Hari, 
such an one is rightly called a hypocrite in his worship. 231. 
He who for the sake of adding to his wealth wears the mark 
on the forehead, carries a rosary, and wears the breast- 
marks, or preaches for the sake of gain, he is known to be 
a h)^ocrite, with only an outer stamp of sincerity. 232. He 
who looks at a wealthy man of high position, and in his 
preaching to him manifests extreme humility, but gives to 
him the initiatory mantras, only after fixing a definite sum 
for his fee as a guru, is a hypocrite. 233. A guru, who 
shows affection for an influential disciple, because he pos¬ 
sesses wealth, and neglects a poor disciple, is an illustra¬ 
tion of an hypocritical gunt. 234. A guru who preaches 
that one should give to his guru body, soul, and property, 
and then accumulates wealth, is also an illustration of an 
hypocritical guru. 235. If a guru has the lust for wealth, 
how can he by his teachings save his disciples? Such is the 
characteristic of lust for riches, that it can make even a 
guru a hypocrite. 

236. Among all existing creatures the most rascally 
hypocrite is the disciple who pretends to be humble, and 
receives instruction from his guru, with the purpose of 
making away with his guru’s property. 237. A disciple 
who gains knowledge from his guru, and then becomes so 
proud of his own knowledge, that he regards his guru as 
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merely a common man, he also is certainly a hypocrite. 238. 
The disciple who says '*1 am the one wealthy and wise/' 
and with this pride of puny knowledge despises the teachings 
of his guru, he also is an illustration of an hypocrite. 239. 
Where there is the claim ‘1 am Brahma” but where there 
is not really the experience of oneness with Brahma, there 
this vulgar claim ”I am a knower of Brahma” comes from 
a subtle h)^crisy. 

240. The body holds a middle place in one's life, and 
is the chief abiding place of hypocrisy. Now add to this 
the mana ♦[mind], and we get pride of knowledge. 241. 
The acts of hypocrisy are very strange. For example, ”1 
am an agnihotri. I am a priest” says one, and gains his 
livelihood thereby. Thus by their lust for wealth the repeat¬ 
ers of the Vedas are overcome by the lust of riches. 242. 
Even those who open the book that teaches of the Supreme- 
Spiritual-Riches, and in various ways preach the Knowledge 
of Brahma, even those wise men are harrassed by hypo¬ 
crisy. The lust for wealth creates an intense desire for 
money. 243. Of what value are other mantras and Umfras^ 
when Brahmans abuse the Gdyatri mantra, and hypocritic¬ 
ally say, ”We are true to our religious duties. We are pure”. 
244. Hypocrisy works the ruin even of a sannydsi, for he 
has to observe social etiquettes. They make him forget the 


♦Mind is the soul functioning in thinking, imagining, 
willing and memory. Mana is regarded as an organ 
[Indriya^ of thinking, imagining, willing and memory, and 
is not the dtmd [soul] itself. The distinction is in^rt- 
ant, hence I have retained the Marathi word mana, in¬ 
stead of its mistranslation, mind. 
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purpose for which he has had his head shaved. 245. If 
the sannyOsi performs his cleansings and baths, thinking 
the while of food and honor, he is not able to cleanse his 
own heart, and his lectures on the Vedas are very hypocri¬ 
tical. 

246. This fourth evil of Hypocrisy is thus defined 
as that of falsely pretending to goodness in order to receive 
money and food from others, or for the purpose of gaining 
outward honour. 

SENSUALITY, THE FIFTH EVIL OF 
LOVE OF RICHES. 

247. With money is associated sensuality. Where 
wealth is excessive, and beyond the common reach, there 
will be found a riot of wild sensuality. 248. Even if one 
is without money, one is afflicted with sensuality, which 
within and without brings him trouble, and has to endure 
the ups and downs of many forms of severe and difficult 
experiences. 249. But when wealth comes, then unbridled 
sensuality leads him to illegitimate intercourse. It begets 
in the rich man many forms of wrong doing, and contemp¬ 
tible deeds. 250. When sensuality is thus associated with 
wealth, it always brings trouble to the rich. Sensuality, 
with wealth, stirs up passions day and night. 251. Thus 
sensuality, associated with wealth, becomes at times exceed¬ 
ingly wild.” Such is the Fifth evil. 

ANGER, THE SIXTH EVIL FROM LOVE 
OF RICHES. 

"Wherever there are sensual desires there most cer¬ 
tainly will be found Anger with all his hosts. 252. If any- 
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thing comes in the way of fulfilling one's desires, Anger 
leaps to the front. Stirred up into excessive violence Anger 
destroys the efficacy of scores of acts of ausiterities. 253.. 
One may have wasted oneself away in acquiring a condition 
that is most difficult, through the repetition of God's names». 
austerities, worship, and the performance of prescribed 
duties. But Anger, when supremely stirred, will in half a 
moment turn all to ashes. 254. If anyone points even a 
finger at one's wealth, furious Anger arises. It may even 
arise to murderous proportions. Anger, associated with 
wealth, may become exceedingly wicked. 255. Any ob¬ 
struction to the acquisition of wealth, as well as any opposi¬ 
tion in its use, is an opportunity for the stirring up of Anger, 
intensely antagonistic and domineering. 256. Anger, when 
associated with wealth, is thus very powerful." This is the- 
Sixth most evil result. 

PRIDE, THE SEVENTH EVIL FROM THE 
LOVE OF RICHES. 

With wealth is to be found extraordinary Pride. This, 
the Miser describes, as follows. 257. ^‘When Pride of 
wealth has swollen, a son will not look even at his father. 
He will even say to his mother ‘‘You low wretch". Then 
what must he say to others! 258. Seeing saints, sddhus, and* 
ascetics, he laughs at them, saying ‘‘It is the low“ 
wretches who become sannyOsis**. He despises even the 
Haridds. 259. If to the might of wealth be added* 
that of knowledge then the arrogance of Pride comes 
to its full, just as a boa constrictor would stiffen up if he 
were to swallow a post. 260. Look how the Pride of 
wealth, joined to the Pride of knowledge, affects even one's, 
relation to a sadguru. There is first the neglect of lua 
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teachings, and finally contempt and scorn for the guru him¬ 
self. 261. The characteristic of Pride of wealth, joined 
to Pride of knowledge, is that of looking for faults in one’s 
^adguru, calling his sadguru a fool, and regarding himself 
as the one only wise person. 262. He calls his sadguru 
an idiot. He hates even him who pays regard to his guru. 
Bap!! What a strange thing Pride is in thus looking for 
the faults of all others. 263. The ways of Pride are indeed 
curious. It never acknowledges the good in others as true. 
The moment it hears of a fault in others it regards it as 
most certainly true. 264. A good man comes into the 
presence of a proud man. Pride makes the latter regard 
the former as untrue. If he sees before him an exceedingly 
-good man, he regards him as crazy and a simpleton. 265. 
Only when the proud man is seized with intense dizziness, 
and falling, strikes the ground with his forehead, does he 
:.snake a s&shtdng namaskdr, for to his proud vision he finds 
no one in particular in the Universe worthy of a bow. 266. 
Thus dizzy with Pride, what honor does he ever give to 
greatness! What respect to age! Stiffened through pride 
of wealth he regards himself as the one only great personage 
in the universe. 267. Take the case even of one who is 
faithfully serving his guru. He may be seduced by his 
own service. He may become proud of his own service, a 
spirit very injurious to a servant.” 268. Such is the intoxi- 
- cation of Pride. Pride is thus an evil of the seventh form. 

ARROGANCE, THE EIGHTH EVIL FROM 
THE LOVE OF RICHES. 

With wealth there is also Arrogance. The Brahman 
^miser relates the effects of it as follows. 
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269. *‘He, in whom the arrogance of wealth arises, is 
blind, though with open eyes. He has ears, but listens not 
to the voice of instruction. Through the arrogance of 
wealth he becomes indifferent. 270. Through this arro¬ 
gance of wealth comes extreme self-conceit. Through this- 
arrogance of wealth comes impudence. Through this 
arrogance of wealth comes every kind of unlawful deeds. 
271. Arrogance of wealth is most unholy. If it swells 
up in one, it becomes exceedingly hard to control. It leads 
him to strange relationships, without regard to the worthy 
or the unworthy. 272. He who is the victim of Arrogance 
of wealth fears no one. He goes where he should not go. 
He eats to his heart’s content what he should not eat. 273. 
He associates with those with whom he should not associate. 
He does what he should not do. He utters what he should 
not utter. In the assemblies of men he manifests his 
impudence. 274. He pays no attention to his own deeds, 
and accuses others. He does not listen to his father’s in- 
Iruction. His arrogance makes him insane. 275. He will 
not listen to what he has been taught. He insists on doing 
what he has been told not to do. In his ranting he even 
insults sadhus to his heart’s content. 276. He pays no 
regard to his own caste duties, or to his own personal duties. 
He pays no regard to violation of caste rules, or to mis¬ 
conduct. He pays no consideration to the ideas of his 
elders. He becomes intoxicated by the arrogance of wealth. 
277. To begin with, he may be in the flush of youth. On 
lop of that comes the insolence of the arrogance of wealth. 
In this way he becomes highly intoxicated, and so no longer 
walks in the good path. 278. He becomes oyercome with* 
sexual desires, and pays no regard to family or character, 
or to proper occasions. He acts just like an ass. 279. 
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Trusting after women he makes his way to them even 
in daylight. He goes even after widows. He has no fear 
of sin. 280. When a man is intoxicated by drinking liquor, 
that intoxication very soon disappears, but the intoxication 
from wealth is more enduring, for even with death it does 
not disappear. 281. That doing wrong brings self-inflicted 
death, this the wrong doer does not remember. He is 
deceived by his arrogance of wealth. 282. Arrogance of 
wealth is thus connected with great evils.” These are 
characteristics of the eighth evil. 


DISUNION, THE NINTH EVIL FROM THE 
LOVE OF RICHES. 


With wealth comes Disunion to the full. The Brah¬ 
man miser describes it as follows. 

283. ‘‘Disunion is born from the womb of wealth. 
Where wealth is there is its rightful place. Disunion lives 
with wealth, with all its retinue, awake day and night. 284. 
Great wealth perhaps comes to some one. He will keep it 
a secret from his own mother. He will deceive his father 
about it, and will not even tell his wife of it. 285. A son 
is unaware of the wealth of his father, then how much less 
will others know of it. There is nothing that creates Dis¬ 
union in this world everywhere as does wealth. 286. A 
man who will help his brother on the battle field, and bear 
the stroke of the sword on his own head, even he, when the 
spoils are being divided, will act as though he was no rela¬ 
tive of his. 287. A friend will give his life for his friends, 
but when money enters into their affairs it brings suspicions 
into their friendship. Bitter Disunion accompanies wealth. 
288; The wealth one holds in one’s possession has to be 
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frequently watched. To such lengths goes suspicion when 
wealth is concerned. 289. Such is the Disunion that 
accompanies wealth.” This is the characteristic of the ninth 
evil. 


ENMITY, THE TENTH EVIL FROM THE 
LOVE OF RICHES. 

With wealth comes strong and exceedingly bitter en- 
mity. 290. Enmity comes to its full in connection with 
wealth. The Brahman miser having personally experienced 
it, gives illustrations of the Enmity that accompanies 
wealth. 

291. ‘‘Money considerations bring about contentions 
between father and son. They make enemies of one's own 
brothers. This is a well known effect of the lust for wealth. 
292. Lust for wealth stirs up quarrels between very dear 
friends. Such quarrels over wealth are the bitterest, and 
involve every one. 293. Lust for wealth will turn a friend, 
whom you love more than your own life, into an enemy. 
Lust for wealth is most unholy, an enemy hard to overcome 
in this world. 294. In the divisions of wealth quarrels arise 
among brothers, because one thinks he should receive more, 
and those good people who are dividing the property justly, 
they even become the objects of enmity. 295. Some, because 
of their lust for wealth, will cherish deep enmity against 
the mother who bore them, and whose breasts they sucked. 
296. Riches may make one an enemy of one's own mother, 
and he may turn her out of his house, refusing to see her 
face again. 297. Pride of wealth brings alienation from 
the sadguru, through whose teachings the bondage of this 
world is brdcen, and purity is attained. 296. The might 
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of the lust for wealth is seen in enmity towards sadgurus 
themselves. Where there is pride of wealth there is no 
friendship to be found with any one. 299. That which 
has been described is Enmity in its fulness." This is the 
characteristic of the tenth evil. 

DISTRUST, THE ELEVENTH EVIL FROM 
THE LOVE OF RICHES. 

"With wealth comes Distrust. Listen! 300. As one 
effect of the pride of wealth is that a son does not trust 
his father. He wholly distrusts his brothers. How much 
less will he trust his friends. 301. "My son is myself" is 
a saying, and he is in fact lord of all in the home, yet the 
father will not trust his son. Lust for wealth makes one 
intensely distrustful. 302. She, to whom, at the time of 
marriage, a solemn promise was given, "Swearing by my 
ancestors, truly, thrice truly, I will give you my dutiful care, 
my wealth and my love;" 303. and who: in everything 
has offered up her very life to her husband, lust for wealth 
makes him distrustful of even such a legally married wife. 
304. A son will not trust his own mother, even her who 
carried him nine months in her womb, and suffered all the 
unpleasantnesses of his care. 305. One who has this 
pride of wealth will not trust even his sadguru. How much 
mbre will he not distrust others. One who is proud of 
bis wealth is absolutely distrustful. 306. The causes of 
Distrust are, foremost, wealth, and secondly, women. Those 
whose minds are seduced by these, become eminently dis¬ 
trustful. 307. He who regards wealth, and who is the 
captivie of women, from him, He-who-dwells-in-the-Heart 
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[God], turns away. His sadguru also disregards him. The 
evils from Distrust are very great. 

308. In the Purdnas the chief of all faults is called 
Distrust. [<mshvds'\ If it appears but half a moment, it 
turns all good intentions into dust. 309. When Pride joins 
Distrust, the Deliverance of the one delivered from the 
power of this worldly life, is ended, and then by 
the might of Doubt he is thrown again down into 
the bodily bondage of life. 310. When Distrust 
of others has enveloped the mind. Pride says, ‘T 
am the one who knows.”. Then belief in the exis¬ 
tence of God suddenly abandons him, and he sees proofs 
of His inexistence every where. 311. When Distrust of 
others comes, then kindly feeling, and all it includes, flee 
away. And then everywhere this total lack of kindly 
feeling accompanies all relations with others, through its 
suspicions. 312. In a strange way suspicions abide with 
a distrustful man continually. Wherever Distrust enters 
there suspicion robs him of everything. 313. Distrust 
easily makes a desert of the Kingdom of the Supreme- 
Spiritual-Riches. Distrustful, he begins to point out the 
faults of his sadguru. He loses faith in Brahma Itself. 
314. Thus there is no king of faults greater than Distrust. 
Where he enters with determination, he easily conquers even 
the one who has attained the greatest accomplishments. 315. 
Wherever Distrust advances, there the search for the 
Supreme-Spiritual-Riches has to fleie away. When su^I« 
cion makes its attack, that is the time one is robbed of all 
one has. 316. The sOdhu loses the ornament of his sddhu^ 
hood. The Seeker to be a sddhu is robbed of his all. Ordi¬ 
nary men fill the jungle, for the garden of faith is destroy-^ 
D 
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ed. 317. The cities of self-restraint are burned down. Anger 
makes a bonfire of austerities. The elephant of seduction 
destroys to their very root the banana trees that were bear¬ 
ing abundantly the fruits of salvation. 318. The cottages 
of Peace and Self-restraint become torn down and strewn 
in the bypaths. The squares of Right-Thinking [viveka] are 
deserted. No one longer walks through them. 319. The 
beauty of rites and fastings; the gardens of Absence-of-de- 
sire, are ever 3 rwhere and in many ways burned up by sus¬ 
picions. 320. When to such as are proud of their know¬ 
ledge there comes to visit them the Distrustful, then Suspi¬ 
cion, giving assuring promises, makes them live with itself. 

321. Before such Distrust what is poor Supreme- 
Spiritual-Riches! Suspicion is mighty in power for im¬ 
mediate evil. 322. He who is inherently distrustful is 
always looking for faults in the character of others. It 
becomes finally his fixed character to hate the Supreme-Spi¬ 
ritual-Riches. 323. Thus Distrust becomes the determin¬ 
ed enemy of the Supreme-Spiritual-Riches. Even should 
there appear with a smiling face one who is inherently 
distrustful, the humble should not even approach him. 324. 
Powerful among all faults, the one that has gained the 
kingly power among faults, is this eleventh evil from the 
lust of wealth. 325. It makes all the eleven senses alto¬ 
gether distrustful, therefore, it is given the eleventh place 
The abode of Distrust is the mana [mind].” 

RIVALRY, THE TWELFTH EVIL FROM THE 
LOVE OF RICHES. 

326. ”The chief abode of Rivalry is with much know¬ 
ledge or much wealth. This is its birthplace. From here 
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it begins to grow. 327. When knowledge has become 
great then Pandits begin to insult Pandits. It especially 
shows itself in envy against one’s sadguru. This envious 
spirit is also connected with knowledge. 328. When one 
is possessed of wealth, then Rivalry creates great commo¬ 
tion. And he exclaims, "Kuber became rich through the 
wealth of others, but I am rich through my own power”. 329. 
”The pebbles in the Ganges are few compared with the 
abundance of my wealth. What poor wretches can stand 
before the supremacy of my wealth!” 330. So whatever 
the rich man sees he despises and spurns. Thus Rivalry,, 
possessing itself of great wealth, rejoices. 331. Rivalry 
is then the twelfth evil connected with the lust for wealth. 
It ever lives with wealth, as has already been said.” 

IMMORALITY, GAMBLING AND DRINKING, 

THE THIRTEENTH, FOURTEENTH, AND 
FIFTEENTH EVILS FROM THE LOVE OF 
RICHES. 

332. Now there are three evils connected with one 
another, which may be grouped tmder one head, but listen 
to their description in detail. 333. The three are; 
Prostitution, Gambling and Drinking of intoxicants. Wealth 
stimulates these three. These three powerful evils especial¬ 
ly affect the rich. 

334. ”A man without wealth is regarded by his wife 
as a heavy burden. Such a woman, seeing the face of her 
poor husband, will spit in his face. 335. In the poor man’a 
home there may be a quarrel between the man and the 
woman. She may insult him in vile language, and drive 
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him out of the house 336. But in a rich man's house 
how the woman bows and scrapes, just as a dog barks and 
wags its tail at the sight of a morsel of food. 337. But 
let his money be gone, then she goes for him tooth and nail. 
*^ow I do not care for you" she storms in her rage. 338. 

cannot endure by day the nuisance of the children. At 
night I cannot endure your nagging. You do not now own 
even a broken kavadi. Damn the joy of this sort of living 1’* 
she exclaims. 339. Thus insulting him in many ways she 
may drive him out of the house. A man's own wife no 
longer shows love for a penniless husband. 340. A wife 
does not remain subject to a penniless husband. The rich 
man is pestered by women continually day and night. 

341. To gain the notice of the rich man the prosti¬ 
tute displays herself with her ornaments, and special 
gestures, and the rich man is seduced. 342. And when 
his mind is thus continually seduced through association 
with prostitutes, he is led by them to Drinking intoxicating 
liquors, being already intoxicated by wealth. 

343, Intoxicated through Drinking intoxicants, such 
an one Gambles willingly. Thus these three evils are con¬ 
nected with wealth." 344. Thus there are fifteen evils 
connected with wealth. These have now been described in 
detail. The wealthy have not the slightest happiness in 
connection with their wealth. 

A BHAKTA SHOULD AVOID RICHES. 

345. "These fifteen evils of necessity arise wherever 
either a fool or a pandit accumulates riches. 346. In name 
only they are riches; in reality they are evils, therefore the 
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bhaktas of Hari, who seek after the good, should reject 
them. 347. Just as the fly cannot endure the odour of 
myrrh; as the bedbug will not come near oil, or as the ants 
will not touch the fire, so the bhakta does not even touch 
riches. 348. Just as when salt is thrown into the fire it 
sputters and flies out, so he who is anxious for Deliverance 
[moksha] will reject his wealth entirely. 349. The poison¬ 
ous bachnag when taken into one's mouth, tasties sweet 
for half a moment, but in the end it brings death. Similar 
is the evil of riches. 350. Therefore he who is anxious 
for final Deliverance [moksha] should not grasp for riches. 
He should reject riches in all the acts of his body, his 
speech and his mind. 

LOVE OF RICHES A CAUSE OF DIVISIONS. 

351. Riches are the root cause of divisions, as has 
already been described above. Govihda [Krishna] again 
and again clearly asserts this. 352. Wealth, worth but a 
broken kavadif may break the friendship of the closest 
friends, may spoil the affection of brother for brother, may 
destroy good feelings between comrades. 353. Connected 
with riches is often the strife between father and son, and 
quarrels between wife and children. They destroy the 
affection of friends. 354. Twenty kavadi shells make a 
kakini. One kakini may destroy the friendship of relatives. 
Even one broken kavadi shell may create a division among 
friends. 355. For even a very small amount of money 
one may drop his friendship, and stirred within to anger, 
may be ready to use an armed fist. 356. In such a case 
a relative becomes as one not a relative. One destroys the 
other. Besides being destroyers of one’s own good, riches 
may lead to such evils as murder. 357. In this life riches 
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•urork one's evil. When one dies they take one to the gates 
Hell. 

LUST FOR RICHES MAKES THE NOBLEST 
BIRTH A FAILURE. 

Listen, how riches work the destruction of a noble 
l-yirth. 358. It requires the good deeds of ten million births 
to arrive at a human body in this world of action. Birth 
into the highest caste, into a noble Brahman family, stands 
supreme. 359. In order to have such a birth even the 
gods ask for death. Indra, and other gods, who live in 
Heaven, they also wish for such a birth. 360. Those who 
have attained to Satyaloka [Heaven of Righteousness], and 
live in wonderful glory, they also earnestly and continually 
wish for this birth. 361. Here below the worshipper of 
God has the four forms of Deliverance [moksha] worship¬ 
ping at his feet. It is because of this that the gods ask for 
this birth continually. 362. Now having attained such a no¬ 
ble Brahman birth, I am the most unfortunate in the Three- 
Worlds, for I rejected my own good, having been seduced 
by the lust for wealth, to the acquiring of wealth. 363. He 
who commits the error of lusting after riches, or who, for 
Ihe sake of gaining popularity, neglects the worship of God, 
he has an unhappy end before him. 364. This unhappy 
ending for the luster after riches is the falling into Hell, 
the eight million four hundred thousand rebirths, with the 
intense sufferings of the life in the womb.” 

ADVANTAGE OF A BRAHMAN BIRTH. 

365. How easy is it in a Brahman birth to acquire 
Heaven and final Deliverance [moksha], the Miser relates 
in detail as follows. 
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366. **When a Brahman performs the duties special to 
him, he acquires the desire for Heaven, so that a noble 
Twice-born easily attains the abode of Indra, the Moon and 
other gods. 367. The attainment of Heaven by others is 
through the performance of sacrifices. Heaven being thus 
in the hands of the Brahman, it is easy for him to 
attain it. 368. The Brahman who drops the three objects 
of desire, and performs his special duties, without the 
desire of reward, Deliverance {mokshd\ stands day and 
night at his feet, ready to obey his behests. 369. To 
whomsoever the Brahman shows his favor, such an one 
attains Deliverance [moksha]. Such is the power a Brahman 
possesses, without effort on his part, and naturally. 


LOVE OF RICHES DESTROYS THE 
BRAHMAN^S ADVANTAGE. 

370. Though such is the superiority of the Brahman, 
to whom Heaven is but a step, and Deliverance \nioksha], 
an obedient servant, yet he can be destroyed by the lust for 
wealth. 371. Having attained a Brahman birth, the suc¬ 
cession of births and deaths thereafter could be absolutely 
stopped. But I have robbed myself of this advantage by 
acquiring wealth through the lust for wealth 372. To be 
born a human being is difficult, and most difficult is it to be 
bom a Brahman, but having attained that birth, I have lost 
all through lust for wealth. 373. Although acquiring a 
Brahman's body, even great men have been deceived by 
tidies. Wealth is the chief abode of evil. It produces 
sorrows hard to bear. 374. Because riches are the home 
of evils, one must entirely cast them aside.” And now in 
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the full heat of his rejection of worldly desires, the Brah¬ 
man miser, speaks as follows:— 

THE FIVE GREAT SACRIFICES OF WEALTH. 

375. ‘‘But now a question arises. If by fortune one 
should gain wealth, is he to throw it away into an alley? 
Or pour it into a stream? How should one get rid of wealth 
already acquired?” 376. The Brahman miser relates as 
below how to get rid of riches. Those therefore who are 
wealthy, let them listen with attention. 

377. “If one by fortune has acquired wealth, he should 
perform the Five Great Sacrifices. [To the Gods, Ances¬ 
tral Spirits, Living Parents. Brahmans, and Mankind]. 

THE SACRIFICE OF WEALTH TO GOD. 

He should worship God with joy and greatest delight. 

THE SACRIFICE OF WEALTH TO 
ANCESTRAL SPIRITS. 

378. One should make offerings to the fathers-in- 
Heaven. One should save the fathers-in-Heaven by a pil¬ 
grimage to Gaya, and performing there the ninety-six 
shrdddha ceremonies. 

THE SACRIFICE OF WEALTH TO 
LIVING PARENTS. 

379. While one’s parents are living, one owes them 
obeisance thrice a day, and never should one treat them 
with disrespect. Never should one show them disrespect 
even at the danger of one’s own life. 380. One should 
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honor them, give them such food as pleases them; give thenk 
money according to one's ability, and through service make 
them supremely happy. 381. One's father is God, Nara- 
yana Himself. One's mother is goddess Lakshmi Herself*. 
He who with this feeling honors them is to be recognized 
as a good son. 382. The true Sacrifice to parents is the 
service that makes them happy. One who shows disrespect 
to them, while they are living, his idea of the shraddha cere¬ 
mony, when they are dead, is simply a public form. 383. 
He who is untrue to his father's wish is guilty of a great 
pile of sins. He who is true to his father's wishes, Final- 
Deliverance [moksha] is a servant at his feet." 384. The- 
worship due to parents, whether living or dead, has now been 
described in full, and to which one may give the name of 
Parent-worship. 

THE SACRIFICE OF WEALTH TO 
BRAHMANS. 

And now listen to Rishi-worship I 385. ''The bringing: 
of a Brahman into one's home with tokens of respect,, 
honoring him, washing his feet, paying homage to the water 
in which his feet have been washed, all this should be done- 
mentally and physically. 386. He should be worshipped ' 
with incense and lights, satisfying his appetite with dainty 
food, and giving him money according to one's ability. 
This is called Rishi-worship. 387. A Brahman is Lord- 
of-Rishis. The Sanatkumara [sons of Brahmadeva], are- 
satisfied if Brahmans are satisfied. Sarangdhara [Krishna] 
belched through the Brahman's mouth in satisfaction for- 
the food he received." 
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THE SACRIFICE OF WEALTH TO MANKIND. 

388. ‘The kind of giving that stands the highest is that 
-to brothers, to those of one’s own immediate family, and 
relatives, giving them of one’s wealth to relieve them of 
"the hard misery of their poverty. 389. To let one’s own 
family suffer, while giving food or money to others, is ab¬ 
solutely wrong. It is not an act of pure goodness. 390. 
But having made all of one’s own immediate family pro¬ 
perly happy, the balance that remains should be spent for 
the good of others. 391. If, for example, a chance guest 
arrives, one should give him food without fail. If he has 
to turn his face away from you, that entirely takes away 
from you your good deeds. 392. Among all forms of giving, 
the giving of food is the noblest. To the poor one should 
show respect, and give him food courteously. 393. While 
making one’s own immediate family happy, while giving 
food to the poor generously, to treat one’s own life in a 
miserly way, that also is a grievous wrong. 394. One 
should give to satisfy the needs of the poor, but as each 
one is himself one of the poor, there should be no partiality 
shown in serving. All should share alike in the serving of 
lood. 395. To show partiality in the treatment to dining 
guests is a grievous fault. All should be made to share 
alike in a feast. 

396. A truly proper use for money is that of giving 
for the funeral expenses of the poor. One should sacri- 
rfice one’s money for the salvation of the poor. One should 
send help to the homes of those who depend on unasked for 
help. 397. He who protects the poor, blind, lame and 
-dumb, his wealth fulfils its true purpose. His good deeds 
^re pure goodness. 
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398. The rich man who removes the distresses of 
^{idhus and other good men, he^ has the banner of his 
righteousness raised in full view in Heaven. 399. The 
rich man who protects a bhakta of God, he pleases God, 
•and in saving him He gives him the priority over other 
bhaktas. 

400. He who offers his wealth at the feet of his 
sadguru, feet that are full of blessing, and the highest bene¬ 
ficence, 401. the banner of his righteousness is planted in 
the Heaven- 0 f-Righteousness [satyaloka], and throughout 
all Vaikuntha [Heaven of Vishnu] and Kailas [Heaven of 
■5iva]; drums and banners proclaim him. 402. When one 
offers to his sadguru wealth righteously acquired, in that act 
there is the absence of selfish desire, and he is indeed a 
purified one. 403. He who with growing, increasing de¬ 
votion to God, offers his wealth to his guru, the Husband- 
of-Lakshmi [Krishna] accepts him, and gives him His own 
special bhakti, 404. He who gives undivided bhakti to 
his guru, at his door stand the Fourfold-Deliverances 
[moksha] for the purpose of serving him, and the glorious 
Lord is not far from him. 405. He who offers his all, 
his body, his mind and his wealth at the feet of his guru will 
never, to the end of Time, experience the illusory fears of 
this worldly existence.. 406. Thus those who spend in this 
way the wealth that fortune may have brought to them, 
they attain the Supreme-Spiritual-Riches [paramdrtha] 
through their wealth, and obtain happiness through their 
devotion. 

407. Those who do not spend their money in this way^ 
who are a pest to their own caste and fanuly, and them- 
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selves will not properly eat, their wealth is but a heap of buri¬ 
ed treasure. 408. Thus he who is miserly towards his own 
self, and his wealth is simply buried treasure, his wealth be¬ 
comes the reason for his fall into Hell. The sorrows of the 
luster after wealth are very grievous.'' 

409. And so the Miser said to himself, 'T also, by 
this same attitude of mind have become a worthless wretch, 
through my buried treasures. The great wealth I had in 
my hands is now gone, and alas 1 alas! in deceiving myself I 
have lost my chance of Final Deliverance [mokshaY 410. In 
heaping up these buried treasures I have worked my own 
harm." Then in sorrow and deep agony he expresses his 
grief as follows:— 

THE CONFESSION OF THE REPENTANT 
MISER. 

411. "Neglecting the proper use of my wealth, and 
wasting away my body, speech and mind in straining efforts 
for the accumulating of riches, I became intoxicated and 
foolish. 412. And in this straining after riches my youth 
and strength, and life itself, have gone. My body is now 
altogether wasted away. I was not able to assuage my 
thirst for riches. 413. As I heaped up wealth on wealth 
I only increased my anxieties. Through it I forgot my true 
riches. Through my lust for riches I became a miser. 414. 
Those riches^ through which by compassion to creatures, 
and by benefactions, men of sense, while even alive, have 
crossed safely the ocean of this worldly life, have been 
useless to me. 415. Unfortunate One! My wealth was 
accumulated in vain. My very existence has been in vain. 
My living has been in vain. My own true welfare has been 
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lost. 416. If I should now say, I being alive, I will ac¬ 
complish my highest good, that thought is now of no avail, 
for both wealth and power have disappeared. 417. My 
wealth was spent in wrong doing, and old age has deprived 
me of strength. I am nothing now, but a decrepit old man, 
living, but smitten by ill fortune. 418. Alas! Alas! In 
acquiring wealth I robbed all other men.” Realizing this 
now, the Miser thus tells his tale. 

THE REPENTANT MISER REFLECTS 
ON THE SEDUCTIONS OF WEALTH. 

419. “This is not merely true of the Ignorant. Even 
those who say that wealth is an evil, they also become eager 
for wealth. Even the wisest of men become crazy after 
wealth. 420. The Wise, thus made crazy, make con¬ 
tinually both right and wrong efforts after wealth. 421. 
The cause for this craze of the Wise is wholly the Mdyd 
of God, the characteristic of which is that it does the im¬ 
possible, and so seduces the wise man. 422. But you will 
say that it is not the Maya of Krishna by which a pandit 
is seduced, but rather that he (by his own will,) acquires 
wealth for his own happiness, and through his desire for 
enjo 3 mient. 423. Moreover those who say that happiness 
comes through the selfish use of wealth, are also fools.” 
The Miser further explains his reasoned thoughts on this 
point, as follows:— 

NO TRUE ENJOYMENT IN MERE RICHES. 

424. “Alas! Alas! The Twice-bom, who through 
superiority of birth is worshipped, even he may be seduced 
by the seductions of Maya. The body that he nourishes, 
in his selfish use of wealth, is perishable. 425. The various 
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selfish enjoyments of the body become its wasting disease. 
Gathering much riches is the very path to the loss of riches. 
426 . Because wealth comes to him without effort, the 
rich man seeks for it. If he had to toil hard in accumulat¬ 
ing it, where would be the enjoyment he gets from his de¬ 
sires of it ? 427. Thinking there is happiness to be found in 
intercourse with women, one keeps a woman for his happi¬ 
ness, but she in many ways becomes an irritation, from 
which he is unable to free himself, though through bitter 
tears. 428. If the thought is to give one’s body happiness 
through wife, son, fulfilments of desires, and enjo 3 nments,. 
still that body is always at the point of death, and Death is 
close upon him. 429. As the hours of one’s life go by^ 
age destroys them. Where then is the sweetness of 
the enjoyment of them, yet the desire for wealth 
makes even wise men foolish. 430.'*' A frog may be 
eating a fly, while passing down the mouth of a ser¬ 
pent. The enjoyment in eating that fly- does not free 
him from the grasp of the serpent, as one can truly under¬ 
stand. 431. So the death of the body is not prevented 
through the many enjoyments given to it. Yet knowing 
this, the Wise even become blind through the desire for 
wealth. 432. Although a doer, yet he is subject to the 
law of death. What enjoyment can then bring him com¬ 
fort? This is the very confusion that Maya brings about. 
Some of the greatest sadhus have been seduced by it. 433. 
Even if by wealth one gained Heaven in the next life, the 
enjo 3 nnent of it would still be painful, for when the enjoy¬ 
ment is finished, the fool, who has depended on his acts, 
has to fall into Hell. 434. Even after doing the acts that 


♦Taken from Dnyanesvari 13 :731. 
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are enjo}rable and desirable, yet there is before one deatli 
and birth again, to be forever experienced. This pain iia 
its intensity belongs to the one who lusts for wealth. 435. 
I certainly experienced no joy from the lust for wealth. I 
was also a fool of that very kind. But now by my good 
fortune I have lost my wealth.” 

THE REPENTANT MISER REGARDS HIS 
LOSS OF WEALTH AS A BLESSING. 

436. “It was formerly that I was really most unfortu¬ 
nate. Now I have become most fortunate. Sri Rahga 
[Krishna] is pleased with me. I have come to right-think- 
ing [f^weka] and to the discarding of worldly things 
[VairSffya]. 437. My accumulation of wealth was the 
chief cause of my lack of knowledge. Hari has taken it 
away. By this he has shown me his rich favor. 438. He 
takes away [Aari] the ignorance of His bhaktas, therefore, 
he is named Hari. By manifesting His full favor to me. 
He has brought my mind to its right thinking. 439. The 
Discarding of worldly-things [Vair&gya] without Right- 
Thinking [Viveka] is Blindness. Right-Thinking [VivekaJ 
without the discarding of worldly things [Vairdgya] 
is Lameness. But in my heart the two have been conceived 
as twins, and bom at the same time. 440. So Hari has 
had mercy on me, and taken away my wealth, which was 
my Ignorance, and made the two, Right-Thinking [Vwekd\ 
and the Discarding-of-worldly-thing» [Vairdgya], to ghin«* 
in the province of my heart. 441. No one knows when, 
where, under what special circumstances, Hari shows such 
mercy. 442. In order to draw away the heart of His 
bhakta from riches, He may take those riches away. And 
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making their hearts good, through the removal of their 
riches, may give them vairdgya and viveka. 443. His skill 
in giving and taking away is quite beyond the understanding 
«ven of Brahmadeva and the other Gods, therefore He is 
blessed; to whom the six-qualities are subject. 444. 
Although He is unthinkable and infinite, yet to me He has 
become merciful, and destroying my sin, together with my 
wealth, has lighted for me the lamp of Knowledge. 445. 
Because God has shown this mercy towards me, those Presid¬ 
ing Goddesses of the Five Sacrifices, who destroy when 
angry, will not destroy me. 446. For he who has Hari as his 
protector, who holds the brilliant disk in his hand, no wind 
of opposition can blow upon him, and the gods praise him.*' 

LOSS OF WEALTH A SIGN OF GOD'S MERCY. 

447. ‘The Gods respectfully saluting Pralhada, 
calmed Nrisinha. He whom Narahari [God] protects, how 
can opposition prevail against him? 448. He who in a mo¬ 
ment's time freed scores of gods from imprisonment, how 
could some inferior god even bend a hair of one of His 
bhaktas. 449. If God, who holds all gods in his control, 
whose feet the gods worship with bowed heads, if He is 
one’s helper, no opposition can ever harm one. 450. He, 
through whose might the gods have come into power, He, 
whose parts the gods are, if He, Hari, is Himself pleased 
with one, how can there arise the opposition of anyone? 
451. Sri Hari is the complex of all the gods. My Hari 
appears in the form of Indra and the Moon, So now as 
a poor man in this worldly-existence, there can be no longer 
any troubles for me. 452. As for the cause of this mercy 
towards me, it is not through any act of mine in this life. 
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it is an old former debt which God incurred. 453. For¬ 
merly, in some country, in some sacred watering place, or 
city, in some family line, I must have performed some good 
deed by which Hari was pleased. 454. And now having 
seen me in greatest suffering, Hari, full of mercy, is pleased 
with me. And it is through His mercy that I have come 
to my right-thinking. 455. Be it so that I have pain 
through the loss of my wealth, yet it is through that very 
pain that I have found my true joy. For see you, in order 
to sail safely over the ocean of this worldly life, the Disicard- 
of-worldly-things [Vairdgya] and Right-Thinking [Vivekd\ 
form my staunch ship.’* 

THE REPENTANT MISER SEEKS A 
WHOLLY SPIRITUAL LIFE. 

456. Then overflowing with joy the Brahman said to 
himself, ‘^Of the balance of my life I will not let so much 
as half a moment pass in vain. I will utterly destroy in 
me both joy and sorrow. 457. What care I now for the 
fears of this worldly-existence! I will take vengeance on 
the ten millions of rebirths. In my present body I am 
determined to make up fully for my hitherto spoiled life. 
458. My body has arrived at full maturity, but my mind 
has not reached its old age. So thinking of God with that 
mind I will now break the bonds that fasten me to this 
worldly life. 459. With my remaining life I will break 
the teeth of this Kaliyuga. I will dig the grave of the pain 
of existence-in-the-womb. I will destroy Death itself. 
460. This body, through which I have done both right and 
wrong, I will dry it up. By force of mental effort I will 
become one without consciousness of body. 461. My En¬ 
lightenment shall make an assault, and free my soul from. 
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the imprisonment caused by my body. I will break the chain 
of joy and sorrow, and lift up the banner of Final-absorp- 
tion-in-God [sdyujyata]. 462. Now armed with Discard- 
of-worldly-things [vairagyo] and Right-Thinking [v%veka\, 
and awake to my highest good, as I go on seeking for the 
Supreme-Spiritual-Riches, they will gradually come to my 
hand. 463. There is no law that I alone can attain the 
Supreme-Spiritual-Riches [paramarthd]. Whoever is pos¬ 
sessed with Discard- 0 f-worldly-things [vairagyd] and Right- 
Thinking {vivekd\ the Supreme-Spiritual-Riches [^ara- 
fn(lrtha\ are at his service. 464. The characteristic of this 
Vairagya-viveka is that though actually possessing wealth 
in the form of body, home, wife, and the like, the heart is 
not set upon it. This is the comprehensive meaning of 
vairdgya.** 

THE REPENTANT MISER PRAYS TO GOD 
FOR HELP. 

465. "And now at this beginning of my new life, O 
God of Gods, together with all the multitudes of gods and 
goddesses, be my helpers, I pray you! 466. O Divinities, 
presiding over the senses, be all of you my helpers. In 
order that I may attain the Supreme-Spiritual-Riches [para- 
fndrtha] give me victory over my senses. 467. If God^ 
the acknowledged Lord of the universe, is my helper, the 
divinities will all of them help me also, being as they are 
but Hari in forms pervaded by Him. 468. Considering 
Hari as in the form of divinities, I will serve all the divini. 
ties. So as helper in the salvation of the needy, may He 
save me in the ocean of this worldly-existence. 
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469. One may say to me, “You have come to the end 
of your life. You are now merely a decrepit old man. 
Why do you in vain take all this trouble in your old age?" 
470. Do not think of me thus. The famous Khatvanga 
attained in a moment the Supreme-Spiritual-Riches, receiv¬ 
ing his highest good. 471. What if I have a much longer 
life than he had. If the gods help me, I shall attain the 
Supreme-Spiritual-Riches [paramarthd] also in the twink¬ 
ling of an eye. 472. If the viveka-vcAragy^^ which 
I now have to-day, remains with me, and is used, then 
what indeed can poor Kaliyuga do! I shall have conquer¬ 
ed this worldly-existence." 


KRISHNA RELATES THE CHANGE IN THE 
REPENTANT MISER. 

473. Krishna relates the remarkable story of what the 
miser formerly was, and how his character changed in 
becoming possessed with viveka and vairdgya. 

474. “That Brahman of Avanti, who was a most 
miserly man, lost all the property he had, and became chang¬ 
ed into one who discarded all worldly desires. 475* 
If one has in his mind vairdgya and •viveka the 
attainment-of-Brahma is at hisi service." All this was told 
by Krishna to Uddhava for the purpose of helping him to 
realize his true spiritual self. 476. Formerly that Brah¬ 
man miser was of low character, avaricious, and a doer of 
contemptuous deeds. The same man has now become a 
most excellent Twice-bom, a supreme vairagi^ through his 
viveka. 
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THE REPENTANT MISER DECIDES 
TO BECOME A SANNYASI. 

477. ‘The determination, which I have already 
made, I will carry to its conclusion.” said the miser. 
Such a seeker after the Supreme-Spiritual-Riches had 
the miser now become in the fulness of his joy, 478. 
“I myself was the cause of my sorrow. It was because I 
was possessed with the desire, lust and pride of riches that 
my distress has been so intense. 479. But my wealth has 
departed, leaving me sorrow behind. Wealth is, in fact, a 
vessel that contains sorrow. I, who was a luster after wife, 
son, and wealth, have been driven away by these very ones. 
480. One ought to be proud of one's caste, but it is my 
very caste-fellows who have dropped me. All of my own 
folk have turned against me. Why now lust any more 
after them! 481. The chief cause of my lusting after 
wife, son, kin, and riches, was my desire for self-gratifica¬ 
tion. To all these I now make my final obeisance. 482. 
I make my final bow to my wife, children, friends and riches. 
My final bow to my caste and to all who belong to me. I 
make my final bow to self-gratification. There is now no 
further connection between you and me. 483. The re¬ 
flection of the moon seems to dwell in the water, but the 
moon is distinct from the water, yet even so close a relation 
as that I have no longer with you. 484. Just as a shadow 
is ever and always bound to a solid substance, but that 
substance does not belong to the shadow, so now I have no 
connection with you. 485. Just as the youthful age comes to 
one's body, and youthfulness comes in its superabundance, 
yet finally it deserts the body, so I desert you. 486. The 
Spring-time enters a forest, and the glorious forest breaks 
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out into beauty. But as the Spring-time leaves the forest, 
so I leave the thoughts of myself and of mine. 487. Oh, 
the greatness of vairagya and viveka that has caused in me 
this extraordinary revulsion against worldly things. I make 
therefore my Til-water funeral offering to Self-Gratifica¬ 
tion and to the Idea of Possession.’’ 

THE REPENTANT MISER BECOMES A 
TRUE SANNYASI. 

488. Just as for a cast-off son, a father, in the 
ceremony of breaking the jar, cuts off relation with him, so 
casting aside all pride of self he became a sannyftsi, 489. 
just as when a fruit has become overripe, it drops connec¬ 
tion with the body from which it was born, the stem no 
longer holding the fruit, and the fruit no longer holding on 
to the stem, 490. So he no longer held on to pride of 
self; and pride of self, ashamed, would not come near him. 
In the purity of his feelings he would not so much as touch 
self-gratification. 491. As a lotus leaf, which although in 
the water, yet is not wet with the water, so only when un¬ 
touched by self-gratification can one enter rightly into the 
order of the sannydsi. 

492. Other sannydsis, while offering the burnt sacri¬ 
fice, say “Anger and desire are burned away.” But when 
the til seeds and ghi in the sacrifice are burned away, anger 
and desire are still there. 493. But such was not the 
character of this sannydsi's sacrifice. All tendencies to 
wrong thinking were burned up. He made a complete 
burnt offering of anger and desire, together with all pride. 
494. Having thus made a burnt sacrifice of his (evil) ten¬ 
dencies, he became a Three-staff-^awnyS^i. And then, obtain- 
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ing permission from, his guru^ he began with joy his care¬ 
free wanderings. 

THE REPENTANT MISER WANDERS 
AS A SANNYASI. 

495. With conquered mind and vital airs, putting aside 
pride and the desire for praise, he wanderedj over the 
country in the fulness of supreme joy. 496. He who has 
no affection for his own body, what wish could he have for 
the society of others? So he wandered alone over the 
country, and in his enlightenment he was conscious only 
of his soul. 497. He lived always in a forest. Only for 
begging food did he ever enter a city. In towns where 
markets were held, he would beg, accepting whatever was 
given him. 498. He made no rule of going anywhere 
riegularly to beg. On the contrary, he would appear un¬ 
expectedly, and be content with whatever he received. 499. 
Nor did he make it his rule to be a five or seven-house 
visitor. He had no pride whatever of any kind. 500. He 
did not bathe himself thoroughly. He simply dipped him¬ 
self in water. Because of this he seemed of dark com¬ 
plexion. It was his purpose to look like an Avadhuta 
[Wandering sannyasi] in appearance. 

THE REPENTANT MISER APPEARS AT 
AVANTI AS A SANNYASI. 

501. Thus wandering over the country he suddenly 
appeared at Avanti, now a very old man, a sannyasi, in the 
garb of an Avadhuta [wandering sannyasi], 502. Accord¬ 
ing to a custom prescribed by the A chary a, anyone enter¬ 
ing the order of the sannyasi, should at least once visit his 
old home. 
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THE HOSTILE RECEPTION OF THE 
SANNYASI. 

503. When the people of the town saw him they ex¬ 
claimed, '‘Hallo! That Brahman, who lost his property 
has become a sannydsi/* 504. Hearing this, some of the 
very bad people gathered around him. Making signs to one 
another, they began a series of persecutions. 505. Although 
they troubled him a great deal, still not for a moment did 
his feelings experience a change. He felt no anger 
whatever, because of his Right-thinking [vivekata] and 
complete self-control. 

KRISHNA PRAISES THE CALMNESS OF THE 
SANNYASI. 

506. 'T [Krishna] will give you examples of how 
the bad men troubled him, and the calmness with which 
he bore all. Listen with attention. 507. And if any 
hearer will fix his attention on what it illustrates, his Right- 
thinking will make him a wise man. And if he can grasp 
its true meaning in sincerity, he also will surely attain the 
same calmness of mind. 508. O Uddhava, you Moon, 
to whom the chakora bird of Reasoning looks up; you of 
pure character through the good fortune of being a devotee 
of God. You an Indra among men, with the good fortune 
of a calm mind, listen, you fortunate one! 509. In 
order that he might control his peace of mind, Krishna 
called to Uddhava, and thus awakening his attention said, 
“Such is the characteristic of peace of mind [shanti]. 510. 
He who never contes to the point of anger when his mode 
of living is opposed, or when insulted under the guise of 
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being honored, he indeed possesses this peace [shmti] of 
mind. Listen. 

THE SANNYASI IS MALTREATED. 

511. Bad people surrounded the sannyOsi, and think¬ 
ing to irritate him fell at his feet. As they bowed, they 
all touched his feet. 512. One said, ''He is an old 
sannyasV* Another asked, 'Tor how many years have you 
been a sannydsi?*^ One demanded the rules of his order, 
and what guru had shaved his head. 513. One made a sign 
to another to ask him where his former home was. And 
another made a sign to ask him about his hoards of money. 
514. So one said to him, "O sv&mi, where was your for¬ 
mer home? Were you a shopkeeper or a peddler? In 
what town did you live?*’ 515. Another said, "He has 
some money.” A third, "No, he is now without money.” 
Again another, "Don’t trouble him. He is a smnydsi, who 
lias wholly discarded worldly-desires.” 

THE SANNYASI PRESERVES UNRUFFLED 
CALMNESS. 

516. AWiough thus persecuted, the sannydsi showed 
no irritation. He restrained himself in silence, not uttering 
a word. 517. Then said one, "The reason why he is a 
Three-staff-janwydji, is because formerly he was immensely 
rich. He has probably hollowed out his staves and filled 
them with money. This is the meaning of his being a 
Three-staff-vranwydji”. 518. One said, "He has had a great 
thousand-thread blanket made”. To which another added, 
"And he has filled it full of money”. 519. One remarked 
"Why do you look into his face? He has started a heresy”. 
Thus they grossly insulted him. One snatched away his 
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three staves. 520 Another snatched away his beggings 
bowl; another, his holy mat; another, his rosary; another,^ 
his yellow robe. 521. One declared, “He is one of my 
debtors. Luckily I have found him here.” And with this 
remark he snatched away his blanket, taking with it even 
his loin cloth. 522. Yet, although these evil men did* 
these things to him, yet his heart was not ruffled. He utter¬ 
ed not a word. His courageous heart was full of forgive¬ 
ness. 523. He said to himself, “Both, one’s going and^ 
coming, are entirely in the hands of the Unseen”. Therefore,, 
not taking any further trouble to beg for anything, the 
samiydsi started to go away. 524. Seeing the sannydst 
departing, those knaves feigning politness prostrated them¬ 
selves before him, and addressed him with the greatest show 
of humility. 525. “Hara!” “Hara” they exclaimed, “A 
great wrong has been done you. These boors, in their 
ignorance, do not differentiate between the worthy and the- 
unworthy. 526. O Svdmi, do not let your heart hold any 
anger. Please accept these garments”. And by falling at 
his feet they made him return that they might irritate him 
further to the utmost, 527. Thus to bring back the sannydsi^' 
by a show of politeness, they put before him his staves and 
begging bowl, and others gave back his garments. Yet 
others again snatched them away. 528. Some remarked, “The- 
sannydsi is an old man. One should give him his garments.” 
Another remarked, “To beat this rogue would be for us an 
act of greatest goodness.” 529. When, instead of return¬ 
ing his garments to him, they ridiculed him, the sannydsi^ 
started slowly to go away. Then some one had him retum,. 
and gave him his garments, saying, “Now you may go.” 530. 
Then one ran towards him, beating him on his head, and' 
snatching away his garments came back. “O give them back: 
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to him’*, cried another “Why do you trouble an old man so 
needlessly?” 531. On this the sannyGsi went away, leaving 
his garments behind. Then performing his bath and devo¬ 
tions, he started to beg for his food. 

INSULTS TO MAKE THE SANNYASI 
TALK, CONTINUE. 

532. After he had finished his begging, and dividing 
what he had received according to scriptural rites, he sat 
by the river bank to eat. The bad people, seeing him there, 
»crowded around him. 533. “Hallo!” they cried, “He is not 
truly a sannydsi. Why! He is the miser of our town. He 
does not say. Yes or No to this. This is his method of 
roguery. 534. Any one who fails to make him talk let 
him be his bastard son.” With an oath that they would 
make him talk, they crowded around him. 535. One 
boasted “It won’t take a moment for me to bring to naught 
his vow of silence. I know a way of making him yell 
aloud.” 536. And so this great sinner, this most evil 
minded man, poured filth on the sannydsi*s head, as he was 
V eating. And still no anger came to bis heart. He remained 
cool in his state of soul-consciousness. 537. Then some 
said, “If one has anger in one’s heart, one has thereby lost 
his calmness, even if he does not show it outwardly in his 
speech. If he does not talk, it is because he is ashamed 
before public opinion, or fearful, lest it interfere with his 
demands for food.” 538. But that was not true of this 
. sannydsi. All thought of being ashamed of his acts had 
been washed away. His state of calmness was such that 
Anger could not ruffle it. 539. To be one thing within, 
another without, that is the chief characteristic of a h)T)o- 
-crite. Such was not the case with this sannydsi. Within 
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snd without his calmness was genuinely pure. 540. Those 
evil men now said, “See here! He absolutely refuses ta 
talk”. So they spat into his face, grossly insulting him. 
541. Some said “Kick him.” Some gave him a blow on his 
head. Still others said, “Let us not cease until we make 
him talk.” 542. Some, who were standing at a distance, 
pierced the sannyasVs heart with their word-arrows. “We 
know the real meaning of his yellow robe”, they cried. 543. 
The purpose of his robe is to cover his great roguery, his 
evil deeds and hypocrisy. Under the guise of a mendicant, 
he is a wandering spy. Seize him! He is a real thief.” 
544. Thus they shouted out cries of evil accusation. One 
cried, “Bind him, bind him!” And some one did tie his 
two hands together with a strong cord, and fastened his 
head downwards. 545. Those who knew his former life, 
heaped insults upon him. “He was known as a miser*', they 
cried, “and now he is exhibiting himself to us as a sannydsL 
,546. He heaped up riches by means both good and foul. 
That wealth vanished in wrong doing. His own people 
drove him away, and he was no longer able to obtain food. 

547. So in order to obtain food now he is wearing the false 
guise of a sannydsi. This shameless fellow has no shame. 
He is only putting on for us an appearance of worthiness. 

548. He was formerly a deceiver, now he is a hypocritical 
sannydsi. He thinks these are simple minded people who 
will not recognize his purpose. The great mute rascal! 

549. As one puts on various guises in a comic show, so 
now he is a sannydsi in a pious garb. But he is Here to 
cheat us. Any one who beats him incurs no blame. 550. 
He is a great one among h)^crites! He remains firm to 
the guise he has assumed. Although we pester him, he is 
unmoved; as unmoved as Mount Meru, when attacked by' 
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a swarm of locusts. SSI. The wisdom of his attitude of 
bravery is for the purpose of gaining food and clothing. 
This is why he has adopted the vow of silence, like the 
crane, planning his selfish interests. SS2. Just as a crane 
adopts silence in order to catch and swallow a fish, so we 
must think of him. He does it to deceive the simple minded 
people. SS3. Because of his lust for riches he does not 
bring to mind the former troubles he endured. It has 
become a fixed habit with him, hence he does not take notice 
of any trouble inflicted on him.'* 554. One exclaimed 
''He is self-control in visible form" and with that he began 
to kick him. One ran a straw up his nostril, saying, "Come 
liow, let us watch his calmness." 555. Thus they pestered 
him, and made fun of him in many ways. Still no anger 
arose in his heart. He was unmoved in his calmness. 556. 
And the more they saw of his calmness, the more those evil 
people were angrily excited against him. They maltreated 
him in various ways. How they did so Shripati [Krishna] 
continues to describe as follows:— 

557. "Perfect calmness has entered the heart of this 
miser", jestingly laughed one. Then one daubed his nose 
with lime. Another marked his face with lampblack. 558. 
One cried, "He is truly a great rogue", and with that he 
turned his back to him and made him a mock reverence. 
559. And yet such was his composure that not the least 
anger came into his heart. Surely he is a true sannydsi in 
all the three-worlds whose calmness of mind is unruffled 
even under such attempts to ruffle it. 560. Seeing that 
they could not make him angry, those evil people were 
stirred to greater anger themselves. They fastened a chain 
around his neck, and brought him bound to the public square. 
561. "Recognize him, any of you. This is that miser. 
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that evil doer. We have found him here today, a great 
rogue, a hypocrite!” they cried. 562. They tied him with 
a rope, just as a juggler ties a monkey, and then gathering 
around him on all sides they pulled him back and forth. 
563. One pulled him to the East, another to the West, 
the sannydsi in the meanwhile smiling to himself, thinking 
how all these people were getting pleasure out of their 
treatment of him. 564. “My body is experiencing the 
results of deeds done in a former birth. What relation has 
that to Me !*' With this thought in mind he forgave them 
fully, and would do nothing in return to irritate any of 
tliem. 565. He who will suffer insults without irritation in 
the presence of those of one's own caste, one's own rela¬ 
tives and friends, who formerly may have greatly respected 
him. 566. Such an one possesses indeed perfect calmness. 
Know this for certainty, O Uddhava. But he who would 
feel ashamed of being treated so, because of his desire for 
public praise, such an one has not true calmness of mind. 

567. Thus while they attempted to stir him to anger, his 
feelings were not stirred up." What the mnnydsi thought, 
the God of gods relates as follows:— 

THE SANNYASI REASONS ON HIS 
SUFFERINGS. 

568. The sannydsi reasoned thus to himself. “Man¬ 
kind is bound by the three forms of prdrabdha. It is ab¬ 
solutely necessary for us to have the experience of them. 
Neither prince nor pauper can free themselves from them. 

569. The sufferings that come to us from the acts of 
created beings may be called Creature-caused sufferings. 
Those that come from divinities may be called Divinity- 
caused sufferings. Those that take place in the body, like 
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fever for example, may be called Physically-caused suffer¬ 
ings. 570. Thus Prarabdha becomes the cause of three 
kinds of suffering. While suffering them one feels it grie¬ 
vous, but this is pure foolishness, arising from the dullness 
of one's intellect. 571. The sufferings which come from 
prarabdha cannot be avoided by mankind, even if Hara 
[Siva] or Hari [Vishnu] are made our helpers. Under¬ 
standing this law, the sannydsi showed a forgiving spirit* 
572. Although Krishna was the helper of the Pandavas, 
still they met with misfortunes. Though one makes Hara 
or Hari one’s helpers, prarabdha cannot be escaped. 

573. So although maltreated by those evil people, the 
sannydsi did not lose his calmness of mind. He controlled 
himself with noble determination, and his righteous state 
of mind was unshaken. 574. In the midst of this persecu¬ 
tion the mendicant sang a song. I will repeat it to you, O 
Uddhava. Listen very attentively to its teachings. 575. If 
one takes to heart the lesson of that song, Duality resolves 
itself into Unity, the joy of calmness comes naturally, and 
final Release-from-bondage comes to his home.” 576. It 
was Uddhava’s good fortune, the best in the world, that 
Krishna should bring this song to his attention. Listen to 
the strains of the Mendicant’s Song. 

THE MANA [MIND]^ IS THE CAUSE OF JOY 
AND SORROW. 

577. The three kinds of men, the very good, the very 
bad, and the ordinary, are not at all the cause of my happi¬ 
ness or sorrow. 578. Men, as many as there are, are 

♦Mana is the organ [indriya] of thought, imagination, 
willing and memory. 
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formed of the five-elements. My own body is made up of 
the same five elements. I am, therefore, by nature one and' 
the same with them. Happiness and sorrow belong to the 
mana [mind as organ of imagination). 

579. If one contends that the givers of happiness or 
sorrow are divinities, those divinities are merely a concep¬ 
tion of the mana. The happiness or sorrow they cause do* 
not touch Me. 580. The mana is a divinity in form, and* 
it is the mana that has conceived the host of divinities. So' 
the happiness or sorrow that they may give has their chief 
cause in the mana itself. 581. According to one’s mental 
[mana] conception, gods and goddesses appear in some* 
form or other. Where the mana forms a wrong conception,^ 
there even a god that may exist is tmperceived. 582. There*^ 
fore all divinities are wo«a-conceived. So that all the res¬ 
ponsibility for happiness or sorrow, that comes from them,, 
rests on the head of the mana [mind as organ of 
imagination]. 

583. That the dtma [soul] is the cause of happiness^ 
and sorrow is absolutely false. The dtma has absolutely^ 
no duality connected with it. 584. ‘T, Atmd, am a giver 
of happiness and sorrow, or he, an Atmd, is a partaker of 
joy and sorrow”. This can never be said by the Atmd. 

585. The malignant planet, under which one was bom,, 
is assumed by some to be the cause of joy and sorrow. But 
the mana is the planet of the planets, and therefore it is the* 
mana that causes birth and death. 586. The revolutions^ 
of the planets are only as long as our body lasts. The* 
movements of the mana are of a nature superior to them. 
The mana causes many kinds of sufferings, that from birthsi 
to births never leave one. 587. An evil planet may cause 
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IIS evil for a short time, but the evil caused by the mam 
extends over ten millions of births. The evil planet after 
causing evil, desists, but the mam never leaves one even to 
the end of Time, 588. If the mam does not possess 
the consciousness of body, it can then have no idea of evil 
caused by a planet. Therefore, know certainly that the 
•cause of joy and sorrow is that planet, the mam itself. 

589. If one should affirm that it is one’s own karma 
that is the cause of sorrow, this cannot be maintained. 
Karma is the very thing that delivers one from the bondage 
of karma. How then can it be the giver of sorrow? 590. 
The natural functioning of one’s karma is pure. It is the 
mana that makes one do these natural acts with desire, and 
so makes one suffer many sorrows during many births. 591. 
But let us assume that they do take place by the action of 
karma. Then it is to be affirmed that as the conceptions 
of the mam do not affect karma^ one’s own karma quickly 
^ets rid of one’s many joys and sorrows. 592. This body 
does not feel joy or sorrow. The Atma also has absolutely 
no knowledge of joy or sorrow. It is the mam through 
its own peculiar nature, that provides the cart-loads of joy 
and sorrow. 593. So that the sole cause of joy and sorrow 
is the manaf and mankind being in its power, feels the joys 
and sorrows that are really illusory. 

594. That Kala [Time, Death] is the giver of joy 
and sorrow, cannot at all be maintained, for the power of 
Kala is but a manc^conceived idea. 595. Although the I 
(the Atma] is without old age and death, the mana con¬ 
ceives the idea *T am liable to death.” From that moment 
one feels that Death is constantly after one, to destroy one. 
596. For example, one has stuck a needle in hi& bedding 



with his own hand. At night it happens to prick his hand, 
and he dies from the fear that a serpent has bitten him. 
597. But a serpent had not really bitten him. How then 
did he get poisoned? He died because of his imagination. 
Just so Death comes to men. 598. Take another example. 
A serpent attacked a man's back. "What has pierced me"? 
He says to his companion, "Tell me.” The other replies "I 
wonder how you were pierced by a thorn. I have easily pull¬ 
ed it out, however." 599. He had no idea that it was a ser¬ 
pent that had bitten him, and so the poison did not spread* 
He continued happily his occupation. 600. But after some 
time some one pointed out to him the marks of the bite, and 
reminded him of the snake. Immediately the poison 
spread through him, and he died, because of his imagina¬ 
tion. 601. Thus when to a person who is free from doubt 
there arises a doubt regarding his good thoughts, then Kala 
girds his loins for his destruction. 602. He, whose mana sin¬ 
cerely says with certainty, "I am immortal," Kala turns 
away from his house. Death, hard to bear, comes from the 
conception of the mana, 603. He who is truly free from 
doubt, Kala never comes to him. There is nothing perish¬ 
able before him, so where will KHa find an entrance? 
604. Thus one sees that Kola is not the giver of joy and 
sorrow. The begetter of. joy and sorrow is in truth the 
mana, 60S. This worldly existence [sams&ra] is a con¬ 
ception of the mana. Birth and death have been imagined 
by the mana. It is the mama that causes the coming and 
going, again and again, into and from this worldly-existence 
[samsdra], 

606. The above six catagories are reputed to be the 
causes of joy and sorrow, but when examined, this is seen 
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to lie without proof. Joy and sorrow are begotten of the 
ffuma, 607. Notice how strangely the mana acts. Intelli- 
gence creates the idea of I, and making the I a living 
personality, causes it to feel Joy and sorrow. 608. The 
mote in the eye is small, but it gives the body intense pain. 
So the mam, by its possession of mere desire, causes inten¬ 
sity of joy and sorrow. 

609. But you may say, that in this case it is Ignorance 
that is the cause of joy and sorrow. But since Ignorance 
is itself Brahma, neither joy nor sorrow can arise without 
the mana. 610. Ignorance being Brahma, the mana in 
dreamless sleep is unconscious, so that in that state there is 
neither joy nor sorow. No one has ever felt them in that 
slate. 611. When the mana is unconscious, the feelings 
v/hich the body possesses are not felt as joy or sorrow. 
They are only seen to exist in the body. 612. Therefore, 
the cause of joy and sorrow lies in the mana itself. The 
mana, causing birth and death, creates the hard-to-bear 
revolutions of the wheel of this worldly-existcnce.” 

THE SANNYASI EXPLAINS THE 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE MANA. 

613. In what way the mana involves one in the whirl¬ 
pool of this worldly existence, the Mendicant himself ex¬ 
plains. 

614. 'The mana, through its power of imagination, 
creates various feelings. These have a triple nature. The 
character of these feelings depend on the proportion in 
which they contain the three gunas. [qualities]. 615. The 
mana, having created the three woilds with the various 
classes of beings, gods, men, beasts, birds and the like, and 
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with their varying proportions of the three gunas, acts on 
the plane of this worldly-existence. 616. The might of the 
m<ma is extraordinary. It builds up its creations in a mo¬ 
ment, and destroys them in a moment. The mana causes 
illusions even to Brahmadeva and the other gods. Then 
what can be expected of poor inferior beings. 617. See what 
the power of the mana is! It catches in the snare of the 
gums, the Nirgun [Brahma] Itself, and giving It the 
dream of being a living being, makes It whirl in the 
revolutions of the wheel of samsdra. 618. If one seeks 
to characterize the Mana, it is in itself inanimate, without 
understanding and without intelligence.'" How is it created? 
The Mendicant explains as follows :— 

HOW THE MANA IS CREATED. 

619. The Atmd is in the form of pure intelligence. 
It is imassociated, unchangeable, and without qualities 
[nirgun]. I can, therefore, never be involved in the 
bondage of worldly-existence [samsdra], 620. That which 
is a mass of light through its own light; that which is bril¬ 
liant through its own refulgence, this pure, supreme Atmd 
cannot have action and conduct ascribed to it. 621. And 
certainly when one thinks of the mana as an inanimate con¬ 
junct, it also cannot experience samsdra. How then does 
bondage to the worldly-existence take place? Listen. 622. 
The peculiarity of the mana is most strange. To pure In¬ 
telligence it brings the consciousness of I. That brings to 
that Being the conception of being a living personality, which 
in turn brings to it the conception that it possesses qualities 
\gunas]. 623. The power of the mana is such that it 
makes of the pure the impure, and forming a three-^wa 
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garland binds with it the knot of bondage to this worldly- 
existence [samsdra] . 624. Just as the portion of water in 
the water-vessel contains the orb of the moon, but without 
the moon being affected thereby, so the Atfnd, as pure In¬ 
telligence is made complex merely by the misconception of 
the mam, 625. By shaking the water in the vessel, the 
moon is made to vibrate. So is the idea of birth and death 
for the pure Atmd, Joy and sorrow are caused by the 
mana, 626. The Atmd is self-illuminating in the form 
of Intelligence. The mana is inanimate, and in the form 
of imagination. The Atmd, thinking it has the same form 
as the mana, experiences the right and the wrong doing of 
the mana, 

627, The One Supreme Atmd is truly the relative, the 
friend, the close kin of every living being [jiva]. He is 
the ruler of the mana and of the living being [jiva]^ and 
the Witnesser, through His function of witnessing. 628. 
The Atmd, as seen reflected in Ignorance, forming thereby 
the individual life [j%vd\ is my close kin. But confused by 
the misunderstandings of the mcma. He feels the mana^ 
begotten joys and sorows. 629. The mancfs association 
with the individual Atmd [j%va\ is very close. Through 
it the living being [jiva] falls into a great delusion. Al¬ 
though he is really a non-doer, he experiences the results 
of actions and of failures to act. 630. Primarily the indi¬ 
vidual soul [jiva] is the ruler of the mana, but because of 
the mam's oneness with it, it feels the joys and sorrows 
created by the mana, although they are really non-existent. 
631. Just as when! there is a very close relation between 
a Minister and a King, the Minister holds the King wtry 
strongly in bondage to himself. The consequence is that 
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the King has to be humble, and enjoy or suffer whatever 
joys or sorrows the Minister provides. 632. The same is 
the condition of the individual soul [jiva]. The mana has 
involved it in this worldly-existence, so that it has to suffer 
many births and deaths, and everlasting joys and sorrows. 
633. If therefore the mam is not controlled, the individual 
[jiva] cannot escape sorrow. If one has to dance for the 
pleasure of the fnana, all efforts to escape sorrow are in vain. 

CONTROL OF THE MANA IS NECESSARY. 

634. If one should pay no attention to the control of 
the mana, while giving away all one's possessions* a pride 
arises in the thought “I am a giver.” Thus through that 
giving the mana becomes proud. 635. Though failing to 
realize the significance of the control of the mana, one may 
carry out fully the duties belonging to his caste, and his 
status in life [dsrama]. But thereby his mana tends to 
conceit and the thought comes ‘My acts are the very nob¬ 
lest. 636. I am the only great one in all the Three- 
worlds. I have perfectly performed my duties. I 
am the cook of my own diimer.” Thus through 
the very act of performing one's duties, the mana 
tends to become more conceited. 637. Where there is no 
will for controlling the mana the law of control works in 
an opposite way; so the man says to himself, “I am most 
certainly a sOdhu^ This follows from the very law of the 
mam, 638. One listens to the reading of the Vedas and 
shOstras, and a full tide of pride comes in, pride in one^s 
learning. Where is the control of the mana there? 639. 
One starts to perform his special duties. They may be 
very strict. Then there arises the illusion that one is a 
scrupulously exact doer. Where is there here the control 
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cf the mana'i 640. Actions belong only to the body. The 
Atmdj though it is within a body, is really without a body. 
That it can be in the toils of karma is the foolish opinion of 
some strict orthodox. 641. A ritualist thinks to perform 
v.n infinite number of rites. He does this out of a wish for 
money and grain. Thus having no control of his mana, 
his good rites are performed in vain. 642. The control 
of the mana is the chief fruit of religious rites, of the act 
of giving, and of all forms of prescribed duties. Without 
this control all is incomplete, and the means the Seeker 
employs (for his salvation) are fruitless. 643. The seven 
acts, such as Giving and the like, are essentially connected 
with knowledge. How can one then say that these means 
are fruitless? 644. (The answer is) the fruits which result 
from the acts of giving and the like, belong to this life and 
the next. If that fruit is itself fruitless, it but increases 
births and deaths. 645. The Seeker [Sddhaka] becomes 
possessed of Knowledge by absolutely ridding himself of 
the desire for the fruit of knowledge. Giving, and the 
other performances of one's special duties, are useful for 
the purification of the heart. 646. But that my thought may 
be ‘T wish my heart to be pure," needs primarily the aid of 
God. Then the means employed will accomplish the desired 
end. 

BHAKTI AS A MEANS FOR CONTROLLING 
THE MANA. 

647. Amongst the means my hhakti is the chief. And 
in that the principal thing is repeating the names of CJod. 
Through his Name comes purity of thought to one's think¬ 
ing, and the Seeker attains his proper spiritual state. 648. 
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There is no means that is more helpful than the Name of 
GoA By that Name comes the cleaving of the bonds that 
bind to this worldly-existence. Know this most certainly, 
O Uddhava. 

MEANS UNNECESSARY IF THE MANA 
IS NOT FUNCTIONING. 

649. One is in one's true state when the mcma is not 
functioning. Then all Means slink away in shame. Then 
the need of Giving and the like naturally cease to exist. 6S0l 
In the case where the mana of a man leaves its birth-place, 
what place can there be for Giving and the like among the 
Means. 651. If you pass even dainty food to a man who 
has satiated himself with food, just as he will not so much 
as smell it, just so is the employment of Means to one 
who has ceased to be dominated by his mana. 652. When 
a river is in high flood, one uses great effort in rafting 
across, but when the flood has subsided, one rejects the use 
of the raft altogether. 653. So when Desire and Anger and 
the like are without action, and his mana is not functioning 
in producing illusions, he certainly has no need for acts of 
Giving and the like. 654. Just as when after the sun has 
risen, there is no need for millions of lamps, so when the 
fnana is not imagining, the millions of means are of no 
use. 655. So in the case of him whose mana has reached 
its perfect calmness, there is no need for him to perform 
those acts of Giving and the like, for all forms of thought 
have ceased to be. 656. But he, whose mana is uncontroll¬ 
ed, always irrational, and constantly attached to sensual 
things, to him also the Means [sadhana} are of no use. 657. 
Just as an army flees in twelve directions when facing an 
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:assault of mad elephants, so the sensually inclined find that 
^e Means are powerless. 658. He, whose mana is attached 
to sensual things, will not so much as even touch the Means 
•of deliverance. But if he does, even in employing the 
Means he has sensual thoughts. 659. In employing the 
Means, [sddhana] it fructifies into whatever his heart de¬ 
sires; so that Giving and the like become of no account. 660. 
Just as when a feeble rider is on a fiery steed, he is power¬ 
less to restrain his horse, not a moment quiet. 661. So is 
he whose mana is very evil, and full of sensuous desires 
and anger, and who is under the power of that mana, and 
whose reason is drowned in sensual seductions. 662. What 
use could such an one make of the Means of Deliverance? 
What he does do, he does because he is seduced. By this 
his evil quality [iamoguna] is increased, and control of his 
mana becomes impossible. 663. If the senses, Hearing and 
the others, are forced into bondage, and the Means of Deli¬ 
verance are employed, that does not subdue the mana for 
the senses are under the dominion of the mana, 

THE MANA DOMINATES THE SENSES. 

664, The mana controls every one, and no one can 
control the mana. The mana has made trouble even for 
the gods. How then can it come under the dominion of 
the physical senses ? 665. The Moon is the divinity presid¬ 
ing over the mana, but the mana brought trouble to the 
Moon, by causing him to have adulterous relations with the 
wife of his guru, and as a punishment the Moon is attacked 
with wasting disease [Phases of the moon]. 666. 
Brahmadeva is the presiding divinity over the intellect, 
but it was the mana that corrupted the thoughts of 
Brahmadeva. Although his daughter repulsed him, yet he 
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•carnally desired her. 667. It is over Thought diat 
Vasudeva presides. The fnana surreptitiously deceived 
him, and causing him to fix his thought on Vrinda,made him 
fall into the cemetery. 668. Rudra is the presiding divinity 
•over self-consciousness. The mana also deceived him. 
Carnally desiring the wife of the Rishi, the great Rishi 
cursed him. 669 Thus the mana, which is unconquerable 
even by the gods, how can it be controlled by any human 
:being? If one affirms, therefore, that the senses rule the 
mana, it must be answered rather that the senses are in 
the power of the mana. 670. When the mana takes the 
senses in its grasp, and is fixed in its determination, the 
state of those senses is that they are entirely useless. 671. 
When there is the connection of the senses with the ob¬ 
jects of sense, if the attitude of the mana is indifferent, the 
‘Objects of the senses are not realized, for the senses lose 
their inspiration. 672. When following the law of the 
mana, there is no attachment to the objects of sense, 
the senses are unable to function, for the group of 
senses is in the control of the mana. It never occurs 
that the mana is ruled by the senses. 673. The 
Mana is the king of the senses. The senses do not 
function without the mana. The mana subdues the 
man himself. 674. Among all the powerful ones 
the mana is the most powerful. This being so, what can 
the poor senses do? For to restrain the mana even the 
superior beings have no power. 675. Kala, in His might, 
seizes everything, but he cannot so much as pluck out a 
hair of mana. Even in acts of creation, preservation, and 
destruction. He cannot equal the mana. 676. The mana 
cannot be cut with a sword. Water cannot dissolve it. 
Fire cannot burn it. The ethereal space cannot turn it into 
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vacuity. 677. Disease cannot attack the mam. There is 
no wasting sickness that can waste it away. When one 
looks to find some way of controlling the mam, one finds 
absolutely no way. 678. The mam creates scores of 
gods, such as Brahmadeva and others. The mam creates 
and destroys the universe. The mana, in the sweep of its 
imaginations, drives the Three-worlds into a void dance. 679. 
The mam gives trouble to Kalikala. The mam 
swallows the fire of the final destruction. The mam is the 
most powerful among all powers. There is nothing that can 
control the mana. 680. The mana is hard of control by 
tlie gods. The mana is most terrible of all terribles. The 
marta even controlled Hara and Hari. Who can stand up 
before the mana? 681. The blows of the mana are tre¬ 
mendous. Who can withstand the mana? There is no 
one to be seen among gods, men or demons who can conquer 
the mana. 682. There is no one sufficiently powerful in 
all the Three-w'orlds to wrestle with the mam. It is the 
mam that controls Kalikala. It swallows the Rudra 
of the final Destruction, without so much as letting him 
touch its wisdom teeth. 683. Such being the infinite acti¬ 
vity of the mam, it is called God. Such is the frightfulness 
of the mam that it is called Bhishmadeva, the horrible.” 

THE SANNYASI TELLS OF THE NEED OF A 
GURU TO CONTROL THE MANA. 

684. “Such being the uncontrollable nature of the mana 
I will tell you the secret of how the mam can yet be con¬ 
trolled. Listen with attention. 685. Just as a diamond has 
to be cleaved by a diamond so the mana must be controlled 
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by the ntana.^ And this only becomes possible when one has 
acquired the favor of a ffuru, 686. The mana is the serv¬ 
ing maid of the ffuru. The mana is always in fear of a 
sadgnrxi. If the mana is placed at the feet of the sadguru,. 
the Seeker finds satisfaction. 

687. There is one great truth relating to the manOf [the 
Will] that if it is itself inclined to acquire the Supreme-Spi¬ 
ritual-Riches. all the four forms of Deliverance become its- 
slaves, and the Supreme-Brahma Itself is handed over to 
it, bound. 688. The mana is the fmna*s own light. The 
mana is the manats own means to an end. The mana, is the 
mana's own hindrance. The mana is the destroyer of the 
mana. 689. As an illustration, the bamboo shoots increase 
the size of the bamboo cluster, but bamboo in friction with 
bamboo creates a spark and the cluster bums up. 690. So 
while the ma^ia is planning death for the mana, it takes it 
to a guru, and trusting in his words, pays him reverence in 
all humility. 691. If the favor of the Sadguru is complete, 
the mana will manifest its intentions to the mana, and the 
mana, passing over to the mana its own joy, the mana be¬ 
comes pleased with the mana. 692. When the mana be¬ 
comes pleased with the mana, then the functions of the mana 
are without self-consciousness. Thus the mana makes it. 
possible for the Seeker to possess himself in peace. 693. 
And having experienced a love for the favor of the guru, 
the mana quickly raises the banner of victory of mana over 


♦This in terms of Westeiln psychology is the struggle 
of Good thoughts with Evil thoughts. The Good Mind cm. 
conquer the Evil Mind. 
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mam, and passes it over directly into the hands of the 
.Seeker. 694. Thus the mana gives to the Seeker its own 
victory, and finally, when fully enlightened by the teachings 
-of the guru, the mana realizes its own oneness with its own 
!Atma, 695. As when a salt crystal falls in the ocean, it 
dissolves and become as large as the ocean. 696. So when 
the Seeker becomes unconscious of self, he becomes himself 
the whole Brahma, losing the idea of I and Thou. 697. 
When from his point of view he sees himself as the whole 
universe, the threefold dualities are swallowed up, and joy 
and sorrow can no longer affect him. 698, In that case 
how can there be joy? How can there be sorrow? How 
can there be bondage? How deliverance? How can there 
be a pandit? How a fool? The one Brahma is the one 
and all. 699. How can there be God or bhakta? Who 
can there be calm, and who disturbed? ‘ Duality and non¬ 
duality have in this case both disappeared. There remains 
The Absolute-Substance, alone, eternally in joy. 700. Doing 
and not-doing, both cease. Law and non-law melt away in 
shame. How can there be then the bad, the good, or the 
medium. Brahma alone fills all in all. 701. How can 
there be there either shdstras or Vedas, How can there be 
intellect or enlightenment? All differences have entirel}^ 
disappeared. Supreme-Joy remains the all in all. 702. 
Such is victory over the mana; such the height that Faitli 
can reach! God [Krishna] Himself describes this, and 
therefore, there can be no doubt about it. 703. The ex¬ 
cellence of a victory over the mana, a thing difficult even 
for Brahmadeva and the other gods, if made one’s own, 
one becomes God of gods through his own self-enlighten¬ 
ment. 704. He who conquering his mam attains Janar- 
dana [God] in this human life, is blessed, blessed in this 
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three-world universe, and purifies the earth. 70S. By hint 
our ancestors are saved. By him whole family lines obtaia 
deliverance. By him they become one with Brahma^ 
having conquered their manas. 706. Victory over one's 
mana is so extremely powerful that perfect peace becomes 
one's purchased slave. The whirlpools of joys and sorrows 
disappear, touching not his Atma life." 707. Thus with feel¬ 
ings of pleasure Chakrapani [Krishna] related to Uddhava 
the thoughts of the Mendicant, and exclaimed, “Blessed in 
the Three-worlds is the victory over the mana, 708. He wha 
has conquered his own mana, how can I sufficiently praise 
him! Shall I say he has by it made me his slave ? or wholly 
bought me? 709. My joy is through his obtaining joy. 
My constant satisfaction is the thought of his satisfaction. 
I, the Eternal One, dwell in him. I am great in the Three*- 
worlds through him. 710. “I and he" are word formations 
that do not belong to us. In my internal thinking as to our 
oneness he is me in truth." 

THE MANA REQUIRES GREAT EFFORT 
TO CONQUER THE MANA. 

711. Victory over the mana^ makes this state possible; 
but one who has not conquered his mana, and yet becomes 
proud, through some victory over a common place enemy^ 
against such the mendicant hurls his scorn. 712. “A 
strong enemy, belonging to this world, approaches. He 
can be conquered by diplomacy, by being bought off, or 
other means. 713. But this method does not, mind you, 
work with the mana. One may employ diplomatic methods. 


♦The Good mind conquering the Evil Mind. 
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T)ut it will not listen. 714. If one should give the mma 
objects of sense, as a gift, yet it is not satisfied by such 
objects. By this it becomes even more truculent, and then 
who can restrain it? 715. The method of peaceful res¬ 
training efforts will not work with the mana. One should 
belabour the mana. But for this carnal weapons do not 
work, because the desire to be labour the mana does not arise 
in the mana. 716. For this reason it is most difficult to 
conquer this mano-enemy, who through births and deaths 
ever continues to attack us in their fulness of joys and 
sorrows. 717. In the case of some other kinds of enemies, 
if they cannot be restrained, one can at least run rapidly 
away from them, and take refuge in some fort, or castle, 
and find deliverance there. 718. But the whole Three- 
worlds is too small a place to make it possible to flee from 
the mam. If one should hide oneself in some place, diffi¬ 
cult of approach, even there the mma will straightway 
force its way. 719. The generals commanding the troops 
of the mana, namely Desire, Anger and the like, are mighty 
heroes. Their blows are difficult to withstand. They cause 
to roll in the dust even those who are mighty. 720. For¬ 
eign enemies come from a distance, and it requires many 
days for them to come. But this tnana-enemy is at one’s 
very side, ever joined to us. 721. In one’s sitting down, 
ones eating, in one’s privacy, when praying, or when in 
contemplation, the attack from the mana comes suddenly, 
and in its enmity wholly conquers us. 722. The pain 
from a foreign enemy is small. The pest of the mana is 
great. It compels one to endure the whirlpool of births 
and deaths. 723. Foreign enemies are mortal, but the 
fnona can qppose Death itself. Unless this enemy is con¬ 
quered, the great sorrows of life cannot be escaped. 724. 
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Neither gods nor men can withstand the swift assaults of 
the mana. No one can conquer it even by the severest 
efforts. For this reason its unconquerableness is recog¬ 
nized. 725. He who does not conquer the mam, but 
because of conquering a foreign enemy becomes proud, is a 
great fool. 726. The mana has to be conquered by the 
mam. This has already been told you in a former Shloka 
as the only true method for the conquest of the mama** 

THE MANA CAN CONQUER THE MANA 
BY FRIENDSHIP. 

727. If the mana cannot be conquered by way of 
making it an enemy, then by showing it friendship, one may 
make it happy through friendship. 728. The friendship 
of ordinary friends is manifested in acts of kindness, and 
in the return of kindness, and this through such things as 
give pleasure at one another’s homes, and at special seasons. 
729. Such is not the friendship of the mana. It shows 
kindness without kindness having been done it. It drives 
away all sorrow, and makes one live in a sea of joy. 730. 
Even in the very closest friendships of this common life 
of ours one tells the other of his special sorrows. The other 
cannot deliver him from them, and has to say, 'T cannot help 
you”. 731. But such is not the friendship of the mam. 
You seat it by your side, ready to listen to you. You tell 
it your sorrows, and it takes away the great evil of births 
and deaths. 732. If you have the fear of death in your 
heart; if there is the lust for gold or sensual things; if your 
shameless thoughts are not ashamed even when women 
scorn you. 733. If you covet your neighbour's wife, or your 
nei^bour's wealth; If you have hatred or insuhing 
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thoughts of others, which in a moment will cause you to* 
suffer the terrors of Hell. 734. As you continue to tett 
the mana that you have no rest from the power of the lust 
for things, and that you have received to the limit the sor¬ 
rows springing from thoughts due to Duality, and how you 
are unable to control the actions of your senses. 735. The 
Mam listens to all this, and then there surges up in you the 
utmost distaste {vcAr&gya] for worldly-things. It gathers 
for you the riches of Right thinking [vivekd] and through 
it seeks to drive away your sorrows. 736. If you appoint 
a thief as the keeper of your treasures, he, mind you, will 
keep off any other thief. So if you make of your mana a 
friend, the mana will destroy the evil nature of the mam. 
737. If you are living in wrong doing the mana can keep 
the mana away. The mana will itself administer an oath 
to speech that it shall not utter an untruth. 738. O, how 
supreme is the friendship of the wiona, to burn up wholly 
karma and akarma, to supply one with the secret of pure 
thoughts, and bring to one’s memory day and night the name 
of Hari. 739. ‘*§ri Rama, Jayarama’M In these two 
syllables lie the destruction of the greatest sins. The mam 
does not neglect that name for a moment, and constantly 
repeats the name of Hari. 740. It decapitates Untruth, it 
skins Unrighteousness, it breaks the legs of Doubt, and 
causes relations with Desire to cease. 741. It destroys 
the habitation of wrong thought, it breaks the teeth of a 
worldly life, it cuts off all distrust, and causes the banner 
of trust to be lifted up. 742. Thus with a mature 
sense of trust, one will come to the feet of his sadguru, 
placing at his feet, with trust, his body, his mam, his pos¬ 
sessions. 743. The characteristic of perfect trust being 
in listening to the guru*s words, as the touch-stone dianges 
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iron into gold, so liis heart becomes changed by them. 744. 
The guru may cease his teachings, but the contemplation 
of them by the mana does not cease, just as the insect by 
constant contemplation of the bumble-bee assumes its form. 
745. He then looks upon a beautiful woman, or on riches, 
as filth. Insult, honor, pride, those faults of the mana, the 
mana itself destroys. 746. Blessed, blessed, is the friend¬ 
ship of the moiwa. Trusting to it fully, it will destroy births 
and deaths. It will make life without old age and death. 
747. If one thus makes a friend of the mana, he will find 
it supremely kind. It will take one^s life by the hand, and 
give it a plunge into the ocean of joy. 748. In that ocean 
tlie fwa;m-characteristics of the mana disappear. The cha¬ 
racteristics of the individual soul belonging to the individual 
soul melt away. The course of bondage and release come 
to an end, and the fears of this worldly-existencc ebb away. 
749. The friendship of the mana is of a nature that it 
kills its own kin. In fact, it itself dies in the very act of its 
friendly kindness. The mana is no deceiver in its friendly 
acts. 750. Although the mana is ready to serve one in its 
friendship, and always near one, yet sinful man rejects its 
friendship and makes his friends of common men. 

THE MANA TO BE TREATED AS ENEMY 
OR FRIEND 

751. So either making the mana an enemy, one should 
kill it, or making friendship with it, win the mana through 
the mana. If these two ways are found impossible, then 
the mana should be altogether discarded. 752. One should 
then not do what the mana tells him to do. One should 
not even take the viana by the hand. One should leave the 

G 
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fnana entirely alone with all one's heart and soul. 753* 
What the mana calls joy, one should necessarily reject. 
What the mana calls sorrow, should likewise be discarded. 
754. He, who thus makes his mana indifferent (to both joy 
and sorrow), becomes mma-\tss and finds in so doing mar¬ 
vellous peace. 755. He, who, making his mana an enemy, 
friend or indifferent, does not conquer his mana, and so con¬ 
tinuing to be conscious of body, his coming and going into 
this worldly life does not cease. 

THE RELATION OF ATMA TO THE BODY 

756. The Aima is without body, a mass of intelligence. 
But the mana thinks, *1 possess a body,’' and with that idea 
of body comes the idea of I, My, births and deaths, joys and 
sorrows. 757. The Atm& is ever free, without body, but 
in seeing itself one with the mana, though bodiless, says, 
possess a body”, and finally regards the body as though it 
were the Atma itself. 758. It is the mana that says “I, 
the body”, and through this there comes the fixed idea of 
consciousness of body. So the body becomes the I, and 
there follows the conception of I and My. 759. ”I am the 
all pure satchidananda, [Brahma]”. This, one forgets; and 
instead, one says, 'T am a Vaishya a Shudra, a Kshatriya, a 
Brahman, a fool, a wise man. 760.1 am slim, I am bald, I am 
humpbacked, squinteyed, I am stout, big, clever.” Ascribing 
to oneself these bodily qualities, which do not really belong 
to one, one makes a show of being a man. 761. A sannydsi, 
for example, in his dreams sees himself as an outcaste, 
afraid to touch a Brahman. That indeed is the condition of 
the individual soul [jiva], 762. In reality, however. Oneself 
is the Supreme Atma, without any differentiation in Itself. 
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♦Yet it regards as real I, My, wife, child, wealth, evil men, 
good men, the medium men, in their threefold differences. 
763. Thus regarding as true these differences, which arise 
from the idea of body and Atmd, the intelligence of the 
individual soul [jivd\ becomes absolutely blind. 764. As* 
in the unreal actions in a dream, so in this wana-conceived 
worldly-existence, by considering it as real, the conscious- 
ness of body has become strongly fixed. 765. And this 
consciousness of body becoming strong, there follows again, 
births, and again deaths, and the individual soul [jiva\ in 
its confusion revolves on the wheel of this worldly-exist¬ 
ence. 766. Just as the sledge hammer cannot smite the: 
fire in the hot iron, yet because of the fire's association, 
with the iron it receives the blows of the sledge hammer.. 
767. So the ever free and pure Atmd, by gaining the con¬ 
sciousness of body, believes itself to be a personality [jiva\\ 
and consequently suffers births and deaths. 768. Just as. 
the oilman's ox has its eyes blindfolded, as it turns the mill,, 
so a man, blinded by a consciousness of body, revolves in 
the great whirlpool of this worldly existence. 769. And 
yet, while suffering births and deaths in utmost sorrow, still 
he does not throw aside his consciousness of body, which 
is what puts him into the darkness of blindness. 770. But 
mmsdra [worldly-existence] whose sorrows have no limit, 
which cannot be crossed because of its great difficulties, 
and the horrors of which have to be endured, is manorcon* 
ceived." 771. The mana, therefore, is the cause of joy and 
sorrow, as has been explained in the eighth shloka. The 
mendicant in his discourse shows that it is an illusion that 
men and the like are the cause of sorrow. 


♦ of the text evidently a mistake for 
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THE BODY NOT THE CAUSE OF JOY AND 
SORROW TO THE ATMA. 

772. As one is born from his mother's [janani] womb, 
he is called jam [one born]. Such an one cannot ever be the 
cause of my joy or sorroy. 773. A man gives pain to 
another man, but what connection has that with my Afmd? 
The Atmd is bodiless and pure. The discomforts of joy 
and sorrow do not affect it. 774. A physical body can 
give pain to a physical body. Every physical body is 
made up of the five elements. But when their mutual 
oneness is recognized, there can be no joy or sorrow 
whatever. 775. Just as when you pour water into 
water, you do not give it pain. Or when you light a lamp 
with another lamp, that lamp does not suffer pain. 776. So 
when the earthly touches the earthly the Atmd does not 
have any feelings of joy or sorrow. The Atma does not 
feel joy or sorrow. It has no contact with the body. 

THE JIVA DOES NOT CAUSE JOY OR SORROW 
TO THE ATMA. 

777. One may say perhaps that joy and sorrow come 
to jiva [the individual dtmd] because of its consciousness 
of body; or that it is the sufferer of the pain from a source 
different from itself. But when one looks for that source it 
is not to be seen. 778. One’s tongue gets between one's 
teeth, and is suddenly fiercely bitten. On whom does one 
visit one's intense anger? 779. In the swoop of one's 
wrath is one to smash one's own teeth, or pull out one's 
own tongue? So, when one's oneness with the world is 
recognized, there can be no occasion for anger. 780. He 
who falls by the push of some one near him, boils with 
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anger against him, but he who himself slips and tumbles, 
he looks forward and backward in shame, but without anger, 
and slinks away. 781. So I, being creature, and sufferer, 
I am tlie giver of my own pain. Now as I am one with 
the world, with whom am I to get angry? 782, It is 
thus plain that the cause of my sorrow is not from man. 
But if you say it comes from the multitude of divinities, 
that also cannot be true. 

DIVINITIES NOT THE CAUSE OF JOY OR 
SORROW TO THE ATMA. 

783. Assume that a cause of sorrow is from the acts 
of the gods, but the gods have their abode in bodies. The 
Atmd, in its essence, is without a body. 784. The gods 
preside over the activities of the senses belonging to the 
body. But the Atma is indivisible, unchangeable, and un¬ 
touched by joy or sorrow. 785. The ground is natur¬ 
ally formless. A wall upon it is possessed of form. So 
the Vasfu [The absolute Essence] is formless, but it is 
here that God appears, changeable in form, and as a presid¬ 
ing deity. 786. When the earthen wall falls to the ground 
it becomes one with it. So in the Qualitiless and Changeless 
One the senses find their oneness in the presiding deity. 
787. The senses whether in one's own body, or those in 
another's, are one and the same, through their presiding 
deity. So it is God who feels the intensities of the joys and 
sorrows of the senses. 788. A hand slaps a face. Here 
Indra and Agni are the presiding deities. So it is really 
Indra who slaps Agni. The Atmd^ which is changeless re¬ 
mains outside the resulting pain. 789. Or supposing a 
mouth bites a hand. In this case it is Agni who has bitten 
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Isidra. The Aimd is untouched by the divinities of the 
senses^ and joy and sorrow cannot touch it. 790. Another’s 
mouth spits on one’s own mouth. Both mouths are presid¬ 
ed over by Agni. In this case who is to get angry with 
whom? For in the Atfn&-iorm there is nothing but itself. 
791. Whether spittle or urine, they have their source in 
the body. They are the children of the body. So that 
which is of the body falls on the body. Now here who is 
to be angry with whom? 792. A mouth gives a kiss to 
another mouth. Here it is Agni who has kissed Agni. 
Who is to feel pride in the pleasure of that kiss? From 
the standpoint of the Atm& there is no other but Itself. 793. 
A body embraces another body. It is Vayu who presides 
over the sense of touch of both. Now who is to get plea¬ 
sure from that pleasure? For the Atmd is no other but 
Itself. 794. Thus it is evident that the multitude of divi¬ 
nities are not the cause of joy and sorrow. All these divi¬ 
nities cease to exist in relation to the Atmd, through the 
fact of there being no such thing as differences belonging to 
It. 

795. If, therefore, it is asserted that if the gods cause 
pain to the body, the one conscious of possessing that body 
will feel pain, he, who thinks this, is’ a big fool. This cannot 
be true. 796. Consider a single body as a city, and one is 
a citizen of that city. Now in that body (which is the city) 
it is assumed there is but one man. Now who is going to 
worry over another's sorrow? 797. Or supposing in the 
Avildness of frenzy one strikes oneself with one’s own hand. 
Here the only sharer of one’s pain, and the only object for 
anger, is oneself. 798. When one sees that one is but the 
One, how can there be any thought of pain from another? 
Who is to be angry with whom? One is but the One with- 



out another. 799. So if I think of myself thus, ‘1 am the 
universal Atma, I am the dmnities. I am mankind,^’ then 
thus thinking who is there to give pain to whom? Who is 
there for me to get angry with? 800. As one thus thinks 
within himself, it is evident that joys and sorrows can ab¬ 
solutely never come from divinities. There is no such 
thing as divinity-caused sorrow. 

THE ATMA IS NOT THE CAUSE OF SORROW. 

801. That the Atmd is the cause of joy and sorrow 
is to me altogether without proof. With the Atm& there 
is no such thing as cause and effect, joy or sorrow. 802. 
The Atma is absolutely alone and One. How can there 
be with Him either joy or sorrow? Those, therefore, who say 
the Atma is the giver of joy and sorrow are irrational fools. 
803. Just as when ghi is melted, it has no form nor color. 
But when it is congealed it looks white in color, and is in 
the form of granules. 804. Now when the granules of 
the ghi assume that form, no joy or pain is given by one 
to the other. So the Atm^, which is alone and One, is 
many only in form. 805. In water there are waves of 
water. When these waves come in contact with one 
another they give no joy or pain to one another. So is it 
with the Supreme Atma as related to animate and inani¬ 
mate things. 806. The Supreme Atma is alone and One. 
It is many only in the form of Its Oneness. There is 
nothing separate from it. So to whom can there belong 
joy or sorrow? 807. The Atmd in its totality is in the 
form of joy. The appearance of variety is a Maya product, 
imaginary, and false like a dream. 808. Looking at a 
mirage, it looks like water; but it is absolutely diy. So 
that which appears as the vast expanse of matter is false 
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and Maya-begotten. 809. Where false and Maya-pro¬ 
duced Duality appears, there exists the Afmd alone and 
One. Recognizing this, joy and sorrow immediately dis¬ 
appear, and there is no place for anger. 810. Where one 
recognizes one’s oneness as Atmd, there can be no joy or 
sorrow, for who is to be angry with whom? There is but 
One alone. 811. Where there is the consciousness of being 
Atmd, there will be the non-existence of Duality. Joy 
and sorrow must then be meaningless, and there can be 
no place for anger. 812. Those who do not recognize the 
fact that they are Atmd, and who regard joy and sorrow 
as real, even though they may be persons versed in the 
Vedas and ShSstras, are conquered by anger. 813. But he 
who recognizes in all creatures his oneness with them as 
Atmdf who is there then to give any pain to whom? Who 
can get angry with whom? There exists but one Atmd 
in all. 814. That the Atmd is the giver of joy or sorrow 
is therefore not a fact. Even fools do not give themselves 
pain. 

THE PLANETS ARE NOT THE CAUSE OF 
SORROW. 

815. There is a fourth theory that it is the planets 
that are the givers of sorrow. But this cannot be. Listen 
attentively, while I explain why. 816. The body that is 
born from the mother’s (janafii) womb is called jana [man]. 
The contact of the planet with a person at the time of his 
birth, continues from the time of his birth during the course 
of the planet. 817. The auspicious and inauspicious 
planets under which one is born, occupying the twelfth or 
eighth place in the zodiac, are the cause of joy or sorrow^ 
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but tile Jtmd is untouched, being unrelated to the course 
of the planets. 818. There is no such thing as birth ta 
the Atm&^ then how can the planets influence it? Where 
the field has not been sown, what have the mice to nibble 
at? 819. If jou have not even built a house, how can its. 
upper storey burn? As there is no such thing as birth to 
the Atmdf how can the course of the planets aflfect It? 820. 
The course of the planets affect the body. But the Atmd 
is unrelated to any experience of a body. Just as a crow 
canriot fly upwards to Kailas, so the planets cannot reach 
the Atmd, 821. Just as a fly does not attempt to taste 
fire; just as the kite does not swoop down on the moon, 
so the planets have no power to exert an influence over the 
Atma, 822. The Atmd is the all of every thing. So it 
is the all of the planets. If they gave pain to the Atmd,, 
it would be giving pain to themselves. 823. The body 
is inanimate without understanding and ignorant. It doea- 
not understand the philosophy of joy and sorrow. In^ 
thinking that they are giving joy or sorrow to the Atmd, 
the planets would be giving pain to themselves. 824. One* 
can never cause pain to oneself. So the planets, in their 
courses, can never give pain to the Atma, 

825. There is a state of enmity between the planets. 
Planets give trouble to planets. Listen to the explanation^ 
of how this occurs. 826. On the authority of Astronomy, 
Saturn and Mars are enemies of the Sun. Jupiter an<f 
Venus are hostile to one another. Jupiter is a bitter enem)r 
of the Moon. 827. Some of tiiese planets are swift in* 
iheir motion. Other planets move slowly. Some are ver 3 r 
swift, some are very crooked in their orbits. These come 
together with all their differences. 828. These enemies^ 
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come together in one constellation. During one step of 
the way they live together. But Rahu swallows the Sun^ 
and the Sun puts the Moon into conjunction. 829. Thus 
planets are related to planets. They give one another 
trouble. But I, the Atmd, am unrelated to them. How 
can they give me joy or sorrow? 830. You smash some 
jewelry to pieces, but the gold is not broken up. So 
although the planets give pain to one another, what joy 
or sorrow can there be to me, the Atmd? 831. In the 
arena there is fighting and pulling of hair, but the ground 
-does not suffer blows. So I, Atmd, am untouched by the 
evil influences of the planets. 832. A menstruating woman 
walking on the ground does not defile the ground. So while 
planet troubles planet, I am untouched by joy and sorrow. 
•833. So whatever joy or sorrow arises from the planets in 
connection with my body, it does not touch Me, who am 
Atmd, So who is to be angry with whom ? 834. He in whom 
no joy or sorrow arises, can feel no anger. So for this 
reason there can be no joy or sorrow from the planets. 


ONE'S KARMA IS NOT THE CAUSE OF 
SORROW. 

835. Some say that it is one's Karma, through which 
comes illusion to men. But the Aund, being without Kar- 
ma, how can it be pained through Karma, which is inani¬ 
mate? 836. Karma, through its inanimateness is strictly 
limited. The Atmd, in its form of Intelligence, is absolute¬ 
ly pure. It can never, therefore, be related to a Karma-pro¬ 
duced pain. 837. If one can confine the sun in darkness; 
if one can confine a forest fire in straw; if a tick can put 
its mouth to a flame; 838. if chaff can constrain a tornado; 
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if the mud of a puddle can hold the Moon, then only can 
the Atmd, voluntarily bound, suffer karmchbegotten joys 
or sorrows. 839. That the Atma destroys karma and 
akarma, makes a bonfire of joy and sorrow, or is a part¬ 
aker of the fruits of Karma, ia the idea of foolish simple¬ 
tons. 840. Do one’s dream-children come to visit one in 
one’s awakened state? No more can the joys and sorrows 
from Karma afflict the Atma. 841. Just as an ant cannot 
walk over fire, so the Atmd cannot be soiled by the filth of 
karma. One cannot slit the ether with a weapon. So the 
Atmd cannot be touched by the effects of Karma, 

842. All that comes from Karma is begotten of Ig¬ 
norance. The Atmd is pure and beyond all, both Knowledge 
and Ignorance. Those who think that It feels the karma- 
begotten joys and sorrows, are fools, resulting from their 
illusions through consciousness of body. 843. Karma is 
absolutely inanimate. The Atmd is absolutely pure. Kar^ 
ma appears in variety. The Atmd is the infinite all. Karma 
is ever bound and strictly limited. The Atmd exists in the 
form of Intelligence and Joy. 844. Karma is illusory, be¬ 
gotten of Mdyd, The Atma is ever unassociated with 
Mdyd, Karma has no acquaintance with Brahma. Where 
Brahma is there is no Karma. 845. There is no serpent- 
hood in the rope, mistaken for a serpent. Can it then bite 
and spread its poison? So in the true nature of the 
Atmdf any relation with Karma is a false assumption. Can 
it then harm the Atmd} 846. The idea of Karma^ 
begotten joys and sorrows prevail among the strict Believers 
in Karma, but this is like sa 3 dng, ‘The beloved grandson 
of a barren queen is ruling the world in his royal power." 
847. Thus Karma itself being illusory, how can it give joy 
and sorrow? And knowing this for a certainty, who is to 
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be angry with whom ? 848. Thus it cannot be that Karma 
is the giver of joy and sorrow. 

♦KALA IS NOT THE CAUSE OF SORROW. 

But you may say, 'Tt is K&la that gives joy and sorrow.” 
But this also cannot happen. 849. Kala, in the cold season 
causes distress through cold. In the Hot season he lets 
loose blasts of heat. In the Rainy season he sends rain, and 
brings to the ground even three storey lime-built dwellings. 
850. Pouring down rain in torrents, in ceaseless showers, he 
does not let one open one's eyes. He distresses living things, 
and causes stringency^ of food. 851. By the lack of food 
beasts, birds and other animals are distressed. At that time 
no one feels joy or sorrow, for the giver of the sorrow is 
one's own Kala. 852. Kala devours the world by his in¬ 
tense heat, his intense cold, his letting loose of mighty 
winds, and the world trembles at Kala. 853. Even the 
gods, when they hear about Kala, violently tremble. Then 
what must happen to others? Even Brahmadeva's heart 
beats with fright. 854. Through excessive rain, and 
through the absence of rain, Kala brings distress to men. 
At the end of time he brings suddenly the final universal 
destruction. The giver of pain to the world is this mighty 
Kala.- 

855. The above is what some wise people say, but in 
their wisdom they have become fools. For notice! Kala is 
God Himself, the giver of happiness to all. 


♦Kala, the divinity presiding over time, death, final 
destruction, and the forces of Nature. 
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KALA IS GOD AND BENEVOLENT 

856. He who says that Kala is different from God is 
unintelligent, dull of understanding and ignorant. Kala 
is God Himself, wholly merciful, the Atmd of the Universe. 
857. Kala, raining down water at the proper season re¬ 
joices mankind, oppressed by the heat. Cooling the earth, 
he causes the fields to be newly sown. 858. If at that time 
the cold did not come, the sown seed would turn to ashes. 
So raining down cold he makes the fields fertile. 859. At 
the time of the harvest the humidity is of no value to the 
fields or to men, so Kala, in the hot season dries up the 
moisture. 860. Thus by cold, heat, and rain, Kala works 
for the good of creatures. He who finds this difficult to 
imderstand does so because he is confused by the illusion 
from consciousness of body. 861. Taking away one’s 
utterly worn out garments, and clothing one in new raiment 
with great care, such is the act of the benevolent Kala, and 
yet the mad call him an enemy. 862. Kala, at the 
proper time destroys the weak and age enfeebled body, and 
gives it a new body. Such is the benevolence of Kala to 
mankind. 863. He takes away the old and gives the new 
in its place. Only mad men will call such a benevolent 
Kala a malevolent being, for they are greedy for their bodily 
passions. 864. Mankind, according to their desires, and 
according to their earnest longings, find Kala merciful, and 
He gives them the body they desire. 865. As at the time 
of some great festival the father, throwing away the worn 
out garments, gives his son new garments, so Kala, at the 
final destruction (gives' a new creation). 866. At the final 
destruction Kala destroys the old body and gives new and 
glorious ones to all in His great mercy, 867. Thus Kala 
is merciful. He who calls Him an enemy is a babbler. 



The Atmd of the world is Kala. He gives the irritation 
of pain to no one. 868. The strong desires of men center 
in their bodies, and Kala, according to their desires gives 
them bodies one after the other. And so comes the suc¬ 
cession of births and deaths. 869. He who truly wishes 
for a state of unconsciousness-of-body, Kala destroys the 
consciousness of self being the body, and gives him the 
calmness of His own joy, removing the succession of births 
and deaths. 870. According to one's desires Kala gives 
them the fulfilment of them. Those who are blind, through 
the seductions of the body, do not understand that Kala is 
absolutely merciful. 871. He, whose knowledge compre¬ 
hends that Kala is the Atmd of each individual, from whom 
can he think to receive pain? For there is no other than 
himself. 872. That I am a giver of pain, and over there 
is one who suffers the pain, such an idea of Duality is 
impossible. The sole Atmd of the world is Kdla, 873. The 
two, Atmd and Kdla, are one. Now who gets pleasure from 
whom ? There cannot be such a thing as their giving pain 
to one another. 874. Mirage-water is a name only. There 
is not even a drop of water there. So to suppose a world- 
expanse to the Atmd is a mere illusion of the wana. 875» 
The Atmd, in Its oneness is without differentiation. It is 
He who is generally called Kala. A living being is a por¬ 
tion of the pure .'Intelligence. It cannot be evilly affected 
by supposing a separateness from Kdla and the like. 876. 
Can fire bum fire? Can the sun be scorched by heat? Can 
the ocean be sunk by the might of its waves? Can lamp¬ 
black make the darkness black? 877. Can the Himalaya 
mountains be made to tremble by a snow flake? Can ghi 
make ghi undigestible? So the Atmd can endure a limitless 
amount of Duality in the activities of the power of Kdla. 
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878. No one is willing to harm himself by way of self¬ 
enmity. So K&la, can never evilly affect the Atmd by the 
infliction of Duality, 879. So where there is this oneness 
of the Atmd, without differentiation, there the evil effect of 
Kdla is impossible. Where there is no differentiation there 
can be no evil effects from Duality, for here who is to be 
angry with whom? 880. I am Jiva, I am Shiva. I am Atmd^ 
I am Kala. So all this confusion of pain from Duality is 
false. On whom am I to dash my waves of wrath? 881. 
That Kdla, then, is the giver of pain, cannot be, if one 
thinks aright. The Atmd cannot feel the evil effects of 
either joy or sorrow. 

882. The above mentioned six causes of joy and sor¬ 
row cannot evilly affect the Atmd, when one properly 
reasons, according to the Scripture, *'Ndyam jano etc*\ 883. 
Aside from the above six, from the point of view of causing 
evil to the Atmd, one cannot find any other cause anywhere, 
composed of the three gunas. 884. Nothing can cause an 
evil effect on the Atmd. That which evilly affects men is a 
consciousness-of-body. The explanation of this the Mendi¬ 
cant gives as follows. 

THE EFFECT OF CONSCIOUSNESS-OF-BODY. 

885. The Atmd is qualitiless and pure, anterior to 
every thing, Joy itself, absolutely complete in Itself, sat- 
chidananda, [existent-intelligence-joy]. The evil effect of 
Duality cannot enter into It. 886. How, by what, by 
whom can there be the evil effects from Duality in the 
sphere of the Atmd? There can be no evil effect through 
cause, action and effect. 887. Where there is no internal 
difference there can be no evil effects from Duality, to that 
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which is Itself joy. Nor can there be any connection of 
pain with that which is perfect. The Atma is supreme joy 
Itself and exists alone. 

888. Question: If there cannot be any relation bet¬ 
ween the Atma and Duality, and if the body, through its 
inanimateness is unconscious of Duality, who is it that feels 
the great evils from the effects of Duality? 

889. Answer. The chief cause for the experiencing 
of joy and sorrow, through the experience of births and 
deaths, is consciousness-of-body. The explanation of this 
is also beyond one’s reasoning power. 890. Jnst as a 
woman, staying with her husband, may commit adul¬ 
tery, and become pregnant through another man, and 
yet no one may know the fact. 891. Sucii is the 
marvel of Consciousness-of-body. By connection with the 
Atma, as Intelligence, it causes the illusory idea of being 
a living being, experiencing joy and sorrow by its own will. 
892. Just as a deceitful minister of the king commits 
wrong, using the power of the king, and brings trouble in 
many ways to the king’s subjects. So is the Consciousness- 
of-body in the body. 893. Or as when the iron by fire 
becomes one with fire, who then can take hold of it with 
his hand? It would burn every one who did so. 894. So 
the consciousness of Intelligence, arousing the idea of body, 
and thereby producing joy and sorrow, births and deaths, 
who is there to prevent this? 895. The body in a dream 
is only wono-stuff, but that body has a mana. So this body 
of mine is but of mana itself, and through its consciousness- 
of-body has made it a solid substance. 8%. In the form 
of the idea of cause and effect, worldly-existence exists 
through the consciousness of mana, which increasing joy 
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and painful sorrow, itself experiences birth and death. 897* 
In passing through all one’s experiences, one suffers many 
evils, and still one does not discard self-consciousness, and 
on the contrary emphasizes the idea of Atmd and body. 
898. And even at the Final Destruction the consciousness- 
of-body is not discarded. Even in that Destruction the 
consciousness does n!ot melt away, and one continues to 
experience joy and sorrow. 899. One’s life is as when one 
looks at the jasvandi flower through a crystal. The crystal 
gets the color of the flower, although that is not its real 
color. 900. There is no joy or sorrow to the AtmQ, but 
it appears as if it were possessed with a body. This plea¬ 
surable misconception is because of the imagination. 901. 
^This body is mine” So saying to oneself, one accepts it 
through consciousness and thereby becomes involved in the 
whirlpool of births and deaths, and becomes an experiencer 
of joy and sorrow. 902, In accordance with this reason¬ 
ing, the wise man, who has gained his knowledge from his 
^uru, although carrying on his life among men, or in forests, 
does not have the consciousness-of-body. 903. It is true 
that such enlightened men, who know themselves as Atmd, 
may, by the action of deeds in a former birth, suffer many 
kinds of joys and sorrows among creatures, yet the idea 
of being Atma is not shaken. 904. Hence they have no an¬ 
ger arising against any one. No wrath comes into their 
minds. “I alone exist in all the Three-worlds.” By means o£ 
this thought they are entirely without the idea of Duality. 
905. Such an one looks at the ups and downs of life with¬ 
out fear in his mind. He calls no one a stranger, but calls all 
his own relatives, they being his own Atma. 906. He does 
not have the idea of equality, inequality or difference, for 
the knower is in his very nature without differentiatioiL. 

H 
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He has no fear or pain from any one, and is always happy 
and joyous. 907. The chief characteristic of a Saint there¬ 
fore, is that while enduring insults, persecution and a suc¬ 
cession of indignities, he is full of joy. That characteristic 
is the Seeker's means (for the highest spiritual attainment). 

RIGHT-THINKING COMES FROM TRUST 
IN GOD. 

908. “By an unusual good fortune taking place in my 
former birth I see arisen in me the conviction that I am 
Atma, without a second. By means of this conviction I 
endure the various sorrows of life, recognizing no duality. 
909. The natural characteristic of a Saint is his endurance 
of the joys and sorows that come from duality. And this 
is my chief means [sodhana]. Through this I conquer my 
jnana. 910. This is the supreme means for acquiring the 
Supreme-Spiritual-Riches. This indeed was the conviction 
of the great rishis. This is the worship one renders to 
Vaikuntha [Vishnu]. By this is acquired the conviction 
that one is Atma alone. 911. By means of this the 
sorrows fnom duality do not afflict one. By means of this 
one obtains eternal happiness. It is Right-Thinking [viveka] 
that saves us in the difficult passage through samsdra. 
912. In order to go across the difficult sea of samsdra in 
this life, this Right-Thinking [viveka\ is a well devised 
ship. Here the sadguru is the helmsman, and takes us 
across to the Beyond. 913, How to get possession of this 
Right-Thinking [viveka] one need not worry over. With 
trust and sincerity one must approach God. 914. Putting 
away shame, due to popular reputation, casting down the 
Joad of pride, one must approach God. Then one will 
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receive this Right-Thinking [vivekd], 915. Just as an in¬ 
fant, with complete trust, comes for help in everything to 
its mother, so with the same exclusive trust one should con¬ 
stantly approach Hari. 916. If one approaches Hari for 
help, birth and death will not so much as show their faces 
to him. What Duality is there that can harm one, if Hari 
is there to protect His Bhahta. 

now ONE IS TO APPROACH GOD. 

917. The giver of full Deliverance is Mukunda 
[Krishna]. But how is one to approach Him? In His 
infinity he is qualitiless. Who can approach Him there. 

918. So be it, but though absolutely qualitiless (nirgun) 
in His form of Hari, if in contemplating His qualitiful 
(sagun) image, that possesses forni, one firmly holds this 
form in one’s mind, all sorrows from duality are destroyed. 

919. If the image of Hari does not come into one's mind 
completely, then one should at least hold fast to His feet. 
In doing so births and deaths will flee away. In their fear 
of themselves all Dualities will flee away. 920. If one is 
unable to hold fast to His feet, then one should repeat His 
names, for merely at His name Yama and Kala tremble. 
921. Where there is the constant repetition aloud of the 
names of Hari, there death comes to Death itself. Birtlis 
get a black face, and becoming ashamed flee away. 922. 
Before the shouting of Ram's name, what are the poor, 
wretched sorrows from Duality! All fears of this worldly 
existence fly away while His name is being sung aloud. 923. 
In the voice of one uninterruptedly and loudly uttering His 
name, Chakrapani [Krishna] is Himself the utterance. 
There Riddhi and Siddhi carry water for him. Mukti is 
fcis slave. 924. If with trust and undoubting mind the 
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bhakta. reverences the Sagm or the Nifgun, or repeats 
His names, there takes place, as a result, goodness of heart. 
925. When in one’s trustful feelings there is the love of 
God, that alone should be considered as true bhakti. Shri- 
pati [Krishna] is pleased with this feeling of love, and 
gives His peace to the Seeker. 926. Included in this peace is 
the disappearance of the millions of joys and sorrows and 
the Universe becomes filled to overflowing with supreme 
joy. And then no where does one see the Duality of I and 
Thou. 927. With this conception of there being no differ¬ 
entiation, if one serves the glorious feet of Mukunda, 
[Krishpa] I, Mukunda myself, will certainly save him. 928. 
The instant I say'T will save” that instant he is saved. Less 
than it takes time to say it, he who becomes the beloved 
child of Hari, has thereafter no samsSra/‘ 

KRISHNA’S PRAISE OF THE REPENTANT 
MISER. 

929. Thus did the Mendicant sing his song. It im¬ 
mensely pleased Sri Krishija, and overflowing with joy he 
patted the head of Uddhava. 930. "I wish my Uddhava 
should also possess this my peace,” and with this compas¬ 
sionate feeling Shripati talked to Uddhava. 931. He, from 
whose breath the Vedas were born, from whose feet the 
famous Ganges flows. He, whose name cuts in two the 
bonds of this worldly-existence. He, Govinda, with his own 
lips talked to Uddhava. 932. For this reason the good 
fortune of Uddhava was great, who having pleased Sharafi- 
gadhara [Krishna] was shown the home of His peace, 
where it abides for ever. 
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933. “Uddhava, listen attentively. Having spoiled the 
wealth of the miser, I have become pleased with the miser. 
I have made him the possessor of Right-Thinking 
[viveka] and changed him to a Vcnragi. 934. He who 
was a miser, who would not even eat sufficiently, whose 
name people would not mention, has become well known, 
through his distaste for worldly things. His story is ever 
on my lips. 935. His name is on my lips. I myself am 
glorifying his deeds for a man of Right-Thinking {vivekd\ 
and Vairdgya is very dear to me. 936. There is nothing 
superior to Vairdgya in the world. He who in truth pos¬ 
sesses the True-Right-Thinking [viveha] and vairdgya, is 
my inner soul itself, O Uddhava. 937. He, who is pos¬ 
sessed of Right-Thinking and Vairdgya, is in me. I am in 
his words. He is wholly sold to me. 

938. The avaricious man lost every bit of his property, 
and with the property went his pride of reputation, and with 
his pride went the joys and painful sorrows from Duality. 
939. As his wealth left him he became one indifferent to 
worldly things, and he became a strict sannydsi. As he 
wandered over the country, begging his food, he was insult¬ 
ed by evil men with harsh language. 940. But though 
persecuted with many forms of maltreatment, yet he never 
wavered. He courageously performed his special duties 
without the thought of duality. 941. He had the special 
characteristics of a sannydsi in the thought “I am outside 
of body. I am Narayana Himself. I have lost truly all 
consciousness-of-body.” Having thus thought, he no longer 
wavered. 942. As when one’s shadow is smitten, one has 
no fear or doubts, so when those evil men smote his body, 
this mendicant, without bodily consciousness, had neitiier 
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sorrow nor fear. 943. Although his body had much 
suffering, yet he sang the song of his being outside the body, 
and this 1 have already described.” 

KRISHNA TELLS THE CAUSE OF JOY 
AND SORROW. 

944. The true cause of joy and sorrow, namely, be¬ 
cause of misoonception, is described by Sri Krishna Himself. 

945. "One's Ignorance, which comes from not knowing, 
is the reason why the mana produces the idea of mana, and 
the mana differentiating every thing causes one the experien¬ 
ces of joy and sorrow. 946. The Aimd is void of differ¬ 
ences, but the mana, imagining enemy, friend, or one 
indifferent, disturbs the whole of itself. 947. The mana, 
thus forcing the idea of difference, is the ignorance of the 
man, and by it comes the sorrow from duality, and the hard¬ 
ship of samsdra to the deluded person. 948. The mana 
is the cause of joy and sorrow. Samsdra [this worldly- 
cxistence] is wana-imagined.” How to control that mana 
Sri Krishna Himself relates. 

THE CONFLICT BETWEEN VIVEKA 
AND MANA. 

949. "He who intends to end the sorrows of samsdra 
must of necessity hold his mana in control. There is no 
other that gives one sorrow in all the three-worlds but the 
mana. 950. The mana is intensely fickle. It cannot easily 
be made steady. One must, therefore, let Right-Thinking 
\viveka] have free scope, which never recognises any 
differences. 951. That the mana may not slip away from 
Ilight-Thinking[vtve*a] one should handcuff them together. 
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952. So that when false thought comes to the niana, Right- 
Thinking may give it strong blows. Where wrong thought 
creates wrong doing there Right-Thinking [vivekd] may 
rush in to drive it away. 953. The tnana goes towards evil 
desire and anger. Right-Thinking [vivekd] grasping it by 
the hair, draws it back. When the mana goes to indulge 
in insults, Right-Thinking gives it a fisticuff. 954. The 
mana says, 'T want freedom for my sensual desires.*' Right- 
Thinking replies, ''Here is the club of Indifference-to- 
worldly-desires [vairagya]^ The mana runs after its ima¬ 
ginations. Right-Thinking at once seizes it by the hair. 
955. The mana with lust runs after another’s wife or 
wealth. Right-Thinking [viveka] arrives on the scene and 
begins a struggle. 956. This struggle between the mana 
and Right-Thinkingcomes as a complaint before 
the sadguru. In order to judge between the two he shuts 
them up in the prison of non-duality. 957. At the sight 
of that place the characteristic of the mana is changed, and 
dropping the consciousness-of-body is reconciled with 
Right-Thinking. 958. Thus the »n^tna-characteristics of 
the mana disappear, and viveka forgets its characteristic of 
lestraining. The idea, which the individual being has, of 
being an individual melts away, and all is One, the one Sub¬ 
stance, without a second. 959. Just as a golden ornament 
in the form of a snake, exhibits hood and tail according to 
its serpent form, but, even without breaking up the orna¬ 
ment in the form of a cobra, the gold, from the point of 
vi^ of the gold, forgets its cobra shape. 960 So know¬ 
ing that one is the Universal Substance, without breaking 
up its form of the Universe, the living being forgets tiiat 
it is living, and the niana loses tlie idea of mana. 961. 
Thus joined to Viveka [Right-Thinking] my mana enters 
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my true form, where the mana does not have its charac* 
teristic of mana, and this is called the control of the mana** 

PEACE THROUGH THE CONTROL OF THE 
MANA. 

962. “Listen, O Uddhava, you, Wish-jewel-of-wise- 
minds, you Chief jewel-of-Lord-FtW^a, Chief of the hhak-> 
tas! Make use of this control of the mana/* 963. Lord 
Krishna was overcome by his affection, and said to Uddhava, 
“Tata! Be one who reverently makes an effort for the con¬ 
trol of the mana. 964. He who with determination controls 
his mana, and puts away the mana-begotten differences. 
Peace will not know how to leave him, just as a mother 
does not know how to forsake her infant. 965. If pure 
Peace has entered one, no Duality, of any kind, can harm 
him. And this is the well known Yoga, which the great 
Yogis have described. 966. As one loses the idea of 
scnnsdr, and as one's functioning is in one's intelligence- 
state, /wa and Shiva [the individual and the universal soul] 
become one, and this state of being is called Yogasangraha. 
967. When such peace from Yogasahgraha exists, the 
Seeker is not harmed by the Dualities. 

THE VALUE OF THE BHIKSHUGITA 
EXTOLLED. 

Moreover he who possesses a reverential devotion to 
this Bhikshugita, thereby gains release from the Dualities. 
968.. In order to obtain peace the millions of methods will 
not avail. But if one holds this Song of the Mendicant 
(Bhikshugita] in one's heart, peace comes easily to him as 
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a Seeker of it. 969. Adherence to the Yoga, Knowledge- 
of Brahma, all is included in this Song-of-the-Mendicant. 
He who attentively holds it in his heart. Peace becomes 
his slave. 970. He who in the quietness of his mind keeps- 
in his heart the true meaning of the Song-of-the-Mendicant, 
the blows of Duality will not harm him, for through his 
enlightenment he will possess the greatest peace. 971. It 
is not a strange thing to say that understanding the 
Bhikshugita brings peace. He, who, with reverence listens, to* 
it, will not be harmed by the Dualities. 972. As when a hus- 
band,long absent in a foreign land, sends a letter, and the 
wife listens with reverence while it is being read, so one 
should listen to the Song-of-the-Mendicant with the greatest. 
concentration of mind. 973. If a son has strayed from his 
home, and the mother gets trace of him, and hears rumours 
of his whereabouts, how excited she becomes. 974. The 
relatives, living near the mother, have sympathy with her ■ 
because of friendship, but none have the same violent emo¬ 
tions in their hearts as does the mother. 975. So he 
whose heart melts at the listening to the Song-of-the-Men¬ 
dicant, and who overflows with goodness of heart, he can¬ 
not be overcome by the Dualities. 

976. But even supposing there may not be the reve-- 
rent listening to the Song-of-the-Mendicant, still if there is ■ 
the constant reading of it, through its power the Dualities- 
will not touch such an one. 977. Tbs moment a mad'* 
dephattt smells a lion he wildly Bees away. So from the 
reading of the Song-of-the-Mendicant there comes the 
smashing {go pieces of the Dualities. 978. He who with, 
an unavaricious mind sits down with saints and other good 
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-people, and explains the Song-of'the-Mendicant, such an 
one is untouched by the Dualities. 979. By reading dr 
listening to the Song-of-the-Mendicant, the Dualities are 
Icept away.” This! iimer m 3 rstic power of the song, Shri 
Krishna understood, and he told it to Uddhava for his 
4 food. 

THE SONG-OF-THE-MENDICANT FOR THE 
SALVATION OF THE WORLD. 

980. The fruits from listening to the Song-of-the- 
Mendicant, Shripati’s [Krishna] lips have related. How 
‘Can I sufficiently describe the good fortune of the UiendilCant. 
Blessed is he, the one most blest in the Three-worlds. 981. 
He who in the union of Viveka and VairOgyd is able to 
endure the excessive sufferings from Dualities, he is most 
'beloved by Krishna, as he explained to Uddhava. 982. 
This is the benevolent deed rendered to the world by Ud¬ 
dhava, that Krishna should open to him the treasures of 
the mystic knowledge of the Beyond, by revealing the mean¬ 
ing of the Song-of-the-Mendicant. 983. If Uddhava had 
not asked about peace, why would Shripati have told him 
about it? It was because Krishpa loved Uddhava, that He 
exhorted him in various ways. 984. This means salvation 
for the dull minded. By this means the humble are saved. 
For the salvation of the world Sri Krishiita, the Life-of-the- 
world, told these things, using Uddhava as his opportunity. 
*985. Sri Krish^ related this Song of the Mendkant, 
‘{Bhikshug^ta] the cream of the Vedas and other ShSstras, 
‘the substance of the Vpanishads, and the mystic m eanitig - 
-df spoken words. 986. By it Sri Krishpa; throu gh thie 
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favor of a bhakta, made known the most recondite know¬ 
ledge of how one’s atmd is related to oneself. 987. By 
it the /tvo-characteristic of the Jiva [individual soul] dis¬ 
appears. The 5'/ttva-diaracteristic of the Shiva [universal 
Soul] sinks out of existence. The harmfulness of Duality 
is broken, and the treasure house of happiness is opened. 


EKNATH CHARACTERIZES HIS MARATHI 
VERSION OF THE BHIKSHUGitA. 

Where the Vedas have had to be silent, where 
the wordy skdstras have had to be ashamed, diere this most 
recondite Song-of-the-Mendicant, I, Eknath, ha^ rendered 
into the Prakrit [Marathi], 989. As Sri Rani made the 
stone slab to float, that was sinking in the water; so through 
the favor of Janardan, I, dull, foolish and ignorant, have 
been chosen to make known this knowledge. 990. AhilyS, 
the adulteress, the moment she (as a stone slab) was touched 
by Shri Ram’s foot, became a name, the morning repetition 
of which causes the washing away of sin. 991. So, by the 
doings of the favor of my sadguru, he has made me so to 
speak, that my dull, foolish voice is honoured among the 
saints and wise men. 992. He, whom Sarasvati [goddess 
of speech] makes to speak, he, though a mute, can repeat 
the Vedas. So, Janardan has done for me, in malting me 
repeat this Song-of>the-Mendicant in the Prakrit [Mar§tbi]. 
993. He, in whose hands are the marks of royalty, all pay 
hhn req>ect. So, Janardan has indeed made my voice a 
leac&ng on^. 994. A mother is very happy when she 
hears the praittle of her child. So tity uncoiilh voice has 
been made lovable among saints and good men. 
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EKNATH GIVES THE GLORY TO HIS GURU, 
JANARDAN. 

99S. And who should tajce it upon his head to say *T, 
my superior language, my inferior language, etc.” Janar- 
dan has taken away this egoism, and it is he who causes me 
to relate this story. 996. To begin with, this is the Sri 
Bhagavata Purina. In it is the eleventh skandha, with its 
deep meaning. And in that skandha is the Bhikshugita 
with its extremely recondite meaning, teaching non-duality. 
997. I, Eknath, am not the only author of this Commen¬ 
tary on the Bhikshugita. Janardan has taken away that 
idea of sole authorship, and it is he who has caused me to 
compose this writing, explaining the book. 998. Janardan 
has made its authorship not by one or by many. He has 
caused to be related the marvel of the equality of the 
apparently dual. 

999. Eka [Eknath] comes as a suppliant to Janardan. 
He has become one with Janardan. And through this one¬ 
ness (of himself and myself) this Song-of-the-Mendicant 
has been completed. 1000. The Gum of my Guru, the great 
Guru Dattatreya, Ihe chief Yogi of Yogis, has been pleased 
because of this Bhikshugita. 1001. Assuring me of his 
great pleasure, be placed his hands upon me in blessing, 
and wagg'cd his head in delight, because of the supreme value 
of this book.* 


*See the story of Dattatreya’s revelation of Himself 
to Eknath when a young disciple of Janardan, in the 
volume on “EknSlth,” in Poet-Saints of Maharishtra Se¬ 
ries, page 18, 166—208, No. 2. 
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1002. Eka [Eknath] comes as a suppliant to Janirdan. 
Let the listener be attentive, for in the next chapter Sri 
Krish^ will explain the subject of Prakriti and Purush. 

1003. If any one takes thoughtfully to his heart this story 
of Prakriti and Purush, he will be able to say “I am 
beyond all dualities of joy and sorrow, through the self 
enlightened Atmd. 

1004. My sdshtdhg namaskSr to all saints and good 
men. My prostrate obeisance to my listeners. Eka Janar- 
dan calls attention to the very delightful discourse which 
is to follow. 

In the Great Parana, the Sri Bhagavata, in the eleventh 
skandha, in the discussion between Sri Krishna and Ud- 
dhava, in the Commentary by Eka [Eknath] is the develop¬ 
ment of the story called the Bhikshugita, the twenty-third 
chapter. Obeisance to Sri Krishna. The 23rd chapter, 62 
Sanskrit Mokas, 1004 Marathi verses. 



APPENDIX I 

GLOSSARY OF MARATHI WORDS USED IN THE 
TRANSLATIONS AND OF WORDS WHOS£ 
TRANSLATION PRESENTS DIITICULTIES. 

It might have been possible to have used fewer 
Marathi words in these translations, but where there is na 
English word that exactly expresses the Marathi word» 
or where it requires a whole English phrase to express 
the meaning of a simple Marathi word, it has seemed to 
me better to keep the Marathi word, so familiar to India,, 
and let the English reader leam its meaning by its context, 
or by the following glossary. English literature is already 
enriched by many Marathi words. I see no reason why 
it should not still further enrich itself. 

There are certain words, that are untranslatable except 
by a long explanation; others, where even the English 
word conveys only a part of the Marathi meaning. I have 
translated these words and expressions as best I could, 
but it seems worth while to include some of these words 
in a glossary in order that the reader, familiar with both 
languages, may understand why I have used and the special 
English word or words, sometimes in opposition to Diction* 
ary authorities, even Molesworth. Usage has to be cOnsi* 
dered, as well as etymological meaning. The glossary will 
furnish the examples that have suggested the above 
remarks. I have used Molesworth’s definitions freely, as 
carrying authority. 
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RULES FOR PRONUNaATION. 

as u in utter, butter, hut. 

•a as a in father, far. 

i as i in in 

i as ee in thee. 

u as ou in you 

u as 00 in food 

•c as a in ape, age. 

ai as i in island, decline. 

o as o in open, over. 

au as ou in proud, plough. 

g always hard, as g in gate, get. 

ch as ch in church. 

^h or as sh in shine. 

Other letters are pronounced very nearly as in English 
^ords. 


A 

!Ahhang. A particular metrical composition in praise of 
the Deity. It is the popular meter of the poet-saints 
in their hymns of praise; the abhangs of Eknath, the 
abhangs of Tukaram etc. 

Abheda-bhakta. A bhakta who has the conception of no¬ 
difference (abheda) between the faramdtmd [Supreme- 
Atmd] and the individual dtmd. Abheda-bhakti is the 
worship of GJod in hatrmony with the conception of the 
identity of the paramdfmd and the soul {dtmd\ of the 
worshipper. 
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Adheld. A copper coin worth half a pice. 

Agnihotri, The priest who maintains the Sacrificial fire. 

Amrita, Nectar. The drink that prevents death. 

Anugraha. Favor, grace, kindness, Instructing in mystical 
verses or incantations. 

Anushthdna. Performance of certain ceremonies and 
works in propitiation of a god. 

Avatar. Etymologically it means ‘‘one who has descen¬ 
ded.** A divine avat&r is the coming down to earth 
of such a divine being, as for example, Vishnu in the 
form of Krishna, or Rama. In Indian mythology, as 
well as in all popular conceptions, these avatars are for 
the sake of combating some evil condition or condi¬ 
tions in this world, or, to save the world from its sin 
and misery. 

Human avatars are also recognized {m^nava aw- 
tar), that is, a good man who has died, reappears later in 
some other good man, to carry on, or to complete, the 
work of the former. Eknalh is spoken of as an avatar 
of Dnyanadeva, and Tukaram as an avatar of 
Namadeva. Or Eknath, for example, is spoken of as 
an avatar of God, making him, therefore, both divine 
and human. 

Acharya, Head of a religious order or sect. 

Arati. 1. The ceremony of (waving around an idol, guru 
etc.,) a platter containing a burning lamp. 2 The 
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platter and lamp waved. 3 The piece of poctiy 
chanted on the occasion of the ceremony of waving, 
expressing praise or worship. 

Ashrama, 1. The abode of saints and rishis. 2. The word 
is also applied to four conditions of living, the 
Brahmacharya, or the period of chaste youth, and 
study; The grihastha^ the householder in his married 
and secular life; The vdnaprastha, who as age comes 
on passes his worldly cares over to others, and goes 
into the forest for meditation, and the fourth the 
Sannydsi, who entirely abandons all worldly cares, 
delights and passions, and is wholly absorbed in con¬ 
templation or the worship of God. These four 
dshramas are considered the ideal life for a Brahman. 

Atmd. The soul, the soul of the universe, the human soul, 
the vivifying principle, the self, the ego. For clear¬ 
ness the soul of the universe is spoken of as parama 
[supreme] dtmd, to distinguish it from the individual 
dtmd, the two, however, in Vedantic philosophy being 
identical. Brahma, or the Parama-dtnid, partially 
defined as satchiddnanda [Existent, intelligence, joy] 
is the sole existing substance. The universe, as it 
appears in animate and inanimate forms, with their 
special names, is but the form in which the dtmd, the 
paramdtmd, or Brahma manifests itself. The human 
soul, or dtmd, is, therefore, only a form in which the 
paramdtmd appears. The ''great sentence” aham- 
bramhdsmi, "I am Brahma,” is the conscious acceptance 
of the philosophic postulate of the oneness of the soul 
of the universe with the individual soul. 
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B 

Bachndg. Poisonous root of the Gloriosa Superba. 

Bhajan. 1. Adoration or worship. 2 Repeating the names 
of God as an act of worship. 3 A hymn, or verses 
sung in the worship of God. 

Bhakta. 1. A worshipper, votary, or follower of; one 
devoted or attached to. While the above definition is 
etymologically correct, in usage, by the poet-saints,, 
there is connected withi it a moral idea. A bhakta^ 
implies a really [nous man. A hypocrite is not a. 
bhakta, though technically and outwardly he might 
appear to be one. 2. A special religious class devoted 
to the religious life. 

As the different manifestations/ of God, and the 
various avatars appeal differently to different minds, 
there is a personal choice as well as the traditional, or 
family choice of the special manifestation of God. 
There is therefore, a Vishnubhakta, a Sivabhakta, a 
Haribhakta, a Rdmabhakta, a Vitthalbhakta, and so 
forth. 

Bhakti. Literally, worship or adoration. It is the attitude 
of the bhakta towards God. It always implies a 
moral idea of sincerity and purity of worship, accom¬ 
panied with love. Again and again the poet-saints 
affirm that there can be no bhakti without sincerity 
and love. Bhakti is, therefore, more than mere 
worship, which can be so easily a mere outward fomu 
Bhakti must be the true feeling of the heart, of reve- 
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rence, and love of God, whether expressed in outer 
forms of worship, or in the mental worship {Mdnas 
puja). 

Bhaktimdrga. Bhakti-marga, the way of Bhakti. Three 
ways are recognized for the deliverance of man from 
the succession of births and death's, with their sins and 
sorrows, and with their good deeds and joys, as well. 
The Dnydnamdrga [The Way of Knowledge] holds the 
highest place in the minds of philosophers, because, 
when by true Knowledge, Ignorance disappears!, all 
causes of sin and sorrow disappear. The Karma- 
mdrga, or Way of Works, is recognized by the poet- 
saints as a way, but a very hard way, and a very 
dangerous way. In the case of both, of the above 
ways the danger is pride, and with pride comes a fall. 
The safe way, the sure way, the easy way, for all 
high or low, is the bhakti-mdrga, in which a man 
throws himself on the mercy of God, bhakti on man's 
part, and mercy, forgiveness, and salvation, on God's 
part. With bhakti sincere, and the consequent gift 
from God of moksha [salvation, deliverance], a return 
to this earth is avoided, and there is eternal life in the 
presence of God. Because it is a sure and easy 
way for all, the poet-saints give the Bhakti-mdrga the 
highest preference. Although, the word et)nnologically 
does not imply it, the usage of the poet-saints in 
strongest terms emphasizes the moral side of Bhakti, 
not only sincerity in Bhakti, but a pure ethical life 
is essential to the very idea of Bhakti. Eknath's 
writings are especially emphatic on this importance of 
..internal and external moral purity. 
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Brahma. Brahma is the substance of which all things 
consist. Existing things have forms and names (nJma 
and rupa). That they exist and have forms and 
names is as real as is the real substance Brahma. To 
consider these forms, however, as different from 
Brahma, making a duality, is due to ignorance, that 
Ignorance personified is called maya. (which see.) 

Brahmachdri. A Brahman who observes the strictest 
chastity for a time or for life from a religious motive. 


C 

Chakor. A bird that is said to subsist on moonbeams. 
This idea is very frequently used in poetic figures and 
illustrations. 

Charitra. Actions, deeds, proceedings, exploits, history. 

Chdtaka. A bird said to drink only from the clouds, hence 
always eager for the rain. The idea is very frequently 
used in poetic figures and illustrations. 

Chiffld. A musical instrument, consisting of two sticks 
rattled together. 

Chul. A fireplace. In its simplicity it may be three stones 
so arranged as to have the fire between them, and the 
pot or pan resting on them, or a semicircular erection 
of earth to contain the fire in its cavity, and support 
the cooking vessel on its rim. 
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D 

Dakshina. Money or presents given to Brahmans and 
others on special occasions. 

Darsham. Literally, sight, seeing, looking. In the religous 
usage of the word there is, however, much more than 
the physical sight, seeing or looking. There is an 
implication of respect, reverence and worship. There 
is no English word corresponding with this use of 
darsana, 

Dasard, A festival commemorating the period of the year 
when the Maratha Kings started out on their campaigns. 

Dhotar, The garment worn by men, consisting of a long 
piece of cloth wound around the body, tucked in front 
at the waist and also behind taking the place of the 
European trousers. 

Divdli. The annual festival of lights. 

Dnyana. 1. Knowledge in general. 2. Knowledge of a 
specific and religious kind.—that which is derived from 
meditation and the study of philosophy; which teaches 
man the divine origin and nature of his immaterial 
portion, and the unreality of corporal enjoyments, 
sufferings and experiences, and the illusoriness of the 
external and objective universe; and which sanctifying 
him during life from earthly attachments and fleshly 
affections, accomplishes for him after death emancipa¬ 
tion from individual existence and reunion with the 
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universal spirit. In some parts of India the word 
is pronounced gydna, 

DnyQnam&rga, The Way of knowledge. (See Dnyana). 

6 

Gayatri. A sacred verse from the Vedas, repeated by 
Brahmans at their morning and evening devotions. 

Ghatika, A period of twenty-four minutes. 

Ghdt. 1 A mountainous range dividing countries. 2 A pass 
or difficult passage over a hill. 3 Quay, wharf, stairs, 
landing place (on banks of rivers or tanks). Hence 
applied by washermen, tanners, dyers, Brahmans, etc., 
to their respective places of resort. 

Ghi. Clarified butter, also known as tUp, The butter is 
melted, thus removing the water that may be in it, 
and then preserved in jars. 

Gotra, Family, race, lineage. 

Guna. 1 A quality, attribute, affection, or property whether 
of matter or mind; a power, faculty, excellence, virtue; 
a property inherent or an affection supervenient in 
the most comprehensive sense. 2 The constitution 
of created things, as comprised in three gunas; satva 
(existence, truth, goodness, brightness etc.) raja 
(energy, passion, action etc.,) tama (evil, darkness, 
ignorance etc.) All created things are a mixture of 
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the three, Saivaguna, Rajoguna, and Tamogum^ and 
therefore, are spoken of as Saguna (possessing these 
gums), and Brahma, the paramdtmd is nirguna (un- 
possessed by these qualities). In God, in good men, 
in good things the saiva predominates. In evil men 
or spirits or demons the tama predominates. The 
rajoguna is in all as the activity of either the good 
or the evil, or both. In God all is satva, because it is 
the satva that is in activity (rajoguna). In man 
there is a mixture of the satva and tama, and the 
activity (rajoguna) makes man a mixture of good and 
evil, sometimes the good predominating, sometimes the 
evil. 

'Guru, A religious teacher; one who instructs in the 
Shastras. 


H 

Harabard. A vetch, gram. Cicer arientinum. 

Haridds, Servants of Hari [Vishnu]. Worshippers of 
Hari. Wandering singers who praise the deeds of Hari. 


/ 

Japa. The repeating of mantras or the names of God. A 
rosary may be used so as to know the number of times 
the mantra or names have been used. As this outer 
form requires an inner reality, japa stands also for 
meditation, for worship, for prayer, indeed for the 
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true siriritual life of a man. The correlative of japa 
is tapa (which see). Tapa, literally religious austerity,, 
is also extended in meaning to comprise the outer 
religious life of a man. Japa, his inner religious life 
and tapa his outer religious life. 

Jiva, Shiva, When Jiva and Shiva are thus used together 
Jiva stands for the individual atm&, and Shiva for the 
Universal dtmd. 

Jondhald, A cereal plant or its grain. Hulcus sorghum.. 

K 

Kadabd. The stalks with their leaves of the jondhald, or 
jvdri, Hulcus sorghum, used for fodder. 

Kailds, The Heaven of Shiva. 

Kaliyuga, The present, fourth age of the world, the cvif 
age. Its duration is considered to be 432,000 years,, 
after which the world is to be destroyed. The present 
year A.D. 1926 corresponds with the Kaliyuga 5027. 
The initial year is 3101 B.C. The four yugas are the 
Kritayuga, Tretdyuga, Dvdpdrayuga and the Kaliyuga. 
The four yugas together make a Mahdyuga (Great 
yuga, 4,320,000 years. It is this evil kaliyuga that 
has necessitated the frequent avatdrs to check evil- 
and to save mankind from its effects. 

Kalpa. A day of Brahma, 432 million years of mortals. 

Karma. 1 An act or a deed. 2 Religious action, as sacri¬ 
fice, ablution etc., 3 Destiny; destiny being only thfe^ 
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allotmenti to be enjoyed or suffered in the present life 
of the fruit of good and evil actions performed in 
former lives. 4 Deed or action. As all actions 
through the laws of cause and effect determine the 
actions in the next life. Karma is equivalent also to 
Fate. 

Karmamdrga. The law of works; the road to heaven 
through observance of rites and ceremonies and per¬ 
formance of virtuous deeds. (See Dny&nanUlrga, 
Way of Knowledge, and Bhaktimdrga, Way of Devo¬ 
tion). The way of deeds. One of the three ways 
of Deliverance:— Dnydnomdrga, Karmamarga, and 
Bhaktimdrga. 

Kathd. A Story, fable, exploits of Gods or heroes related 
with music and singing. 

Kavadi, A cowrie. A shell used in making small change. 

Kdkini, A weight of shells equal to 20 cowries. 

Kdvad. A bamboo lath provided with slings at each end 
in order t6 contain baskets, jars etc. and carried on 
the shoulder. Used for carrying water, vegetables 
etc. 

Kwtan. Celebrating the praises of a god with music and 
singing. Reciting the names of the deity. In prac¬ 
tice, however, it is a religious service of song. The 
leader has a topic which he delivers in song. He is 
accompanied with a chorus leader, and musical ins- 
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truments. Following their leader the audience may 
break out in ecstatic repetitions of the names of God, 
or of the lines of a chorus. 

Kshetra. A sacred spot, a sacred city, a place of i»lgri- 
mage. 

Kidkarni. A village officer who keeps public records and 
keeps the accounts of cultivators in their relation to 
Government. 


M 

Mahant, 1. The chief or head of an order of Gosavis,- 
Bairagis etc., a religious superior. 2 Applied to the 
head or leading man among pandits, devotees etc. 

Mahdbhdrata. The great epic relating to wars of the 
Pandavas and Kauravas, ascribed to Vyas as author. 

Mahdrdshtra, The great nation. The old name of the 
country occupied by the Maratha people, now included 
in the Bombay Presidency. 

Mam. Mind. According to Western psychology the mind 
is the soul itself viewed as thinking or imagining. Mana, 
however, is regarded as an organ [indriya] of thinking 
and imagining and not a part of the pure Atmd (Soul). 

Mandap. An open temporary structure, made with 
bamboo or other poles, with cloth roof and sides, 
erected for festal occasions, for marriages, kirtans 
etc. 
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Mantra, A text, prayer, hymn or verse, which possesses 
mystical or supernatural power. 

Mdyd, This word is usually translated Illusion,” but 
this is not a satisfactory translation. Vedantic philo¬ 
sophy postulates that there is but one substance, called 
Brahma, or paramdtmd, or dtmS. This substance 
appears in the form of the universe, and to the various 
forms there are names \ndma-rupa]. These forms are 
temporary and changeable, and with the change of 
form the name disappears. It is due to Ignorance 
that these forms are supposed to be distinct from the 
One Substance. The reality of these forms is not 
denied, but that they are distinct from the One sub¬ 
stance is denied. That they are distinct i,e., that there is 
a duality, is the particular form of illusion which is 
indicated by the word Mdyd, In usage Maya becomes 
personified as the cause of the Ignorance (adnydna) 
which sees duality where there is unity. One of the 
stock illustrations is that of gold in the form of various 
ornaments, each with its own name. That the gold 
appears in the form of various ornaments is not denied, 
but that those ornamental forms are permanent and 
distinct from the gold is denied. The ornaments can 
be melted; they disappear as ornaments, but the gold 
remains unchanged. To think the ornaments were 
distinct from the gold would be through Ignorance 
[adnydna], and the cause of the ignorance, by a sort 
of personification is mdyd. 

Modi. Is the cursive writing of the Marathi. The old 
Asoka alphabet of the inscriptions, 2S0 B.C., gradually 
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developed in time into the Devandgari, used in transcrib¬ 
ing Sanskrit literature, as also MarUthi literature. In. 
business >vriti’ng however, haste being important, and 
the pen being lifted from the paper as little as possi¬ 
ble, it led to a change in the form of the Devandgari 
letters, which to the casual observer seem a different 
character, but which can be most easily traced back 
to the Devandgari origin. The tradition that Modi 
was brought from the south, or that it was the inven¬ 
tion of Hemachandra in the 13th century, may be due 
to the character of the southern cursive writing, and it 
could well be that Hemachandra adopted it as the 
form for official documents. There is no doubt, how¬ 
ever, that the Modi has developed from the Deva¬ 
ndgari simply by rapid writing, with the lifting of the 
pen from the paper as little as possible. 

Moksha. Deliverance of the soul from the body, its exemp¬ 
tion from further transmigration, with all its joys and 
sorrows, sins and good deeds, and its absorption into 
the divine essence. 

Mukti. Exemption of the spirit from further migration 
and the reabsorption of it into its source, the divine 
monad, Brahma, the substratum and substance un¬ 
iversal being. This deliverance from births and deaths, 
must be understood to include in the idea the delive¬ 
rance from the sins and sorrows, even from the good 
deeds and joys of life, for each life is made up of 
these. The four forms of mukti are sdyujyatd, 
salokatd, samipatd and sarupatd, (see sayujyata). 
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N 

Namask&r. Worship, obeisance, reverential or respect¬ 
ful address or salutation. It is performed by joining 
the palms, inclining the head and pronouncing the word 
namaskar. A sGshtang namaskdr is the prostration 
on the ground, so that eight parts (ashta) of the body 
touch the ground, and is the most profound method 
of showing reverence to God or man. 

Ntrgnn. Nir-gun^ Literally without a quality. Brahma, 
or fitmfl, paramGtmG the one substance which appears to 
us as the universe, cannot be described in human words. 
It is indescribable (avGchya,) While the one substance 
cannot be described the forms in which it appears can 
be described, and their qualities determined. The 
forms with their names are, therefore, sagun, 
[5'a-^ww] with quality, God, as a personal being 
creator of the special form, in which the universe 
appears, is recognized as one of the forms in which 
the One eternal substance appears. God, therefore, is 
saguna, that is, he has qualities which can be described 
in human understandable words. Brahma is nirgun; 
God (isvara) is sagun. The gods, all avatars, idols, 
and the visions of God, are all saguna manifestations 
of the Nirgun Brahma, or nirguna atmG. The Sagun 
Isvara, being but the one of the many forms in which 
the Nirgun Isvara appears, are, of course, to be identi¬ 
fied as the golden bracelet is identified with the gold 
of which it consists. The poet-saints therefore in 
their hymns of praise, their invocations, their worship, 
and their prayers, make no distinction. They are 
addressed as well to the nirgun God as to the sagun 
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God. This identity of the sagun and the nirgun 19 
often asserted very definitely. 

Nivritti Cessation from worldly concerns and engage¬ 
ments; also Absorption into Brahma. 

O 

OvL A stanza of a particular metre of Marathi verse.' 

P 

Pada. A variety of metrical compositions, used in hymns 
or anthems. Very many of the poet-saints have written 
in this metre. (See the Padasangraha in the Kavyas- 
angraha Series for examples). 

Padukd, An impression of a foot on stone, worshipped 
as the trace of some god or guru.’ 

Pansupari, A roll of the Piper-betel leaf with Areca nut, 
cloves, lime etc. (See Vida), 

Pdp, Sin in the abstract, or an evil deed. It is the exact 
negative correlative of the word punya, goodness or 
holiness in the abstract, or a good or holy deed. That 
pdp and punya, evil and good deeds must receive a 
future reward of suffering or happiness is a part of 
Hindu philosophy, but this idea does not belong to 
the words themselves. Molesworth’s Marathi English 
Dictionary of 1831, founded on the Marathi-Marathi 
Dictionary of 1829, rightly defines these words. I 
differ absolutely from the Notes on these words in 
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Molesworth’s Second Edition of 1857, and from its 
definition of the word punya as ''merit,” a meaning 
it never has had in Sanskrit, or in the whole course of 
Marathi literature, until influenced by Molesworth's 
second edition. See further discussion tmder punya. 

Peth. A region or large division of a city. A manufactur¬ 
ing or a trading town. A market town. A ward of 
a city. 

Pradakshind. Circumambulation of an object, keeping the 
right side towards it These objects may be idols, 
sacred trees, the tulsi plant, a temple, even a sacred 
city. Keeping the object to the left would imply 
irreverence. 

Prahar, An eighth part of the day of 24 hours. A 
prahar is therefore a period of three hours. The 
prahars begin at sunrise, at six, hence Donprahar [two-- 
prahar as] is noon. 

Prakriti. In philosophy prakriti and purusha are words 
that denote the material and the immaterial universe, 
Prakriti (Nature, matter phenomenon) conceived as 
female, and Purusha (male, the soul, life, activity) 
by their union make the whole universe, an anthro¬ 
pomorphic expression of the idea expressed in English 
as " matter and mind.” 

Prasad. 1 Favor, graciousness, propitiousness. 2 Any 
thing (a fruit, flower, rice etc.) given by an idol, a 
guru^ a saint, as a blessing or a mark of favour.” 3 
Food etc. presented to an idol or a holy person to be 
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distributed, thus honored, among worshippers etc. 4 
The sweetmeats and fruit distributed among the 
audience at the conclusion of a katha, kirtan, or 
puranic reading. 

Pr&krit. In the usage of the Maratha poet-saints the 
Prdkrit language means the Marathi language. As 
distinguished from the Sanskrit (the polished langu¬ 
age), it means the common vernacular of the people.. 
As may be seen from the lives of the poet-saints and- 
their works, they had to encounter a certain amount: 
of opposition against their Marathi, or Prdkrit ver¬ 
sions of the sacred Sanskrit texts. (See Eknath's 
life, Bhaktalilamrita Chapter 21). 

Prdrabdha, Deeds in former births determined the course 
of one's life in the birth previous to this. Deeds in 
the previous life have determined the course of one's 
present life. Deeds in the present life will determine 
the life in the next birth. This is the law of prdrabdha^ 

Punya. Goodness or holiness in the abstract, or a good 
or holy deed. Its negative is pdp, or sin in the abstract, 
or an evil deed. In the definition of this word as also 
in the definition of the word pap I differ absolutely 
from Molesworth's Marathi and English Dictionary, 
second edition of 1857. In a note it says, The word 
bears not the feeblest implication of holiness, godliness 
or purity of spirit." On the contrary it implies all 
three. And by its using the definition of “merit*' 
(not found in the edition of 1831) an idea foreign to 
the word has since then been attached to this noble 
J 
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word. meaning a future reward of a good 

deed, is no x>art of the meaning of the word Punya, 
which is simply goodness or holiness in the abstract 
or a holy or good deed. The idea of merit belongs to 
Indian philosophy, but not to the word punya. Every 
'punya will have its reward in the future, as will every 
pdp, but this idea is not in the word itself. 

The first edition of Molesworth of 1831, founded on 
the pandit's Marathi-Marathi edition of 1829 has the 
correct definition. See also Monier-Williams Sanskrit 
dictionary under punya arid pdp. The word punya, 
twice used in the Rigveda, many times used in the 
Upanishads, and Bhagavadgita, and all through old 
Marathi literature, is the exact negative of p&p. It, 
in no single instance, means merit" as implying a 
future reward. 

'Puranpoli, A v^heaten cake with stuffing of coarse sugar, 
pea flour etc.* 

Pur an. A particular class of Hindu sacred literature, 
generally regarded as eighteen in number. They deal 
with stories of the creation of the world, its destruc¬ 
tion, its renewal, of gods, goddesses, and heroes. The 
eighteen are Brahma, Padma, Vishnu, Siva, Liriga, 
Garuda, Narada, Bhagavata, Agni, Skanda, Bhavishya, 
Brahmavaivarta, Markandeya, Vamana, Varaha, 
Matsya, Kurma and Vayu, but there are other lists 
of 18, slightly varying from this. Of the Purans the 
‘Bhagavata, giving the life and teachings of Krishna, 
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has had the greatest influence on the thought and life 
of the Maratha poet-saints. 

PurSnik. “A Brahman well read in the Purans. A public 
expounder of them.” On account of the vast extent 
(Of Sanskrit literature, those who expound the sacred 
books have to specialize. There are those whc make 
a speciality of expounding some Puran and are known 
as Puraniks. 

Purusha. See Prakriti. 


R 

Rdmayana. The great epic relating the exploits of Ram, 
ascribed to Valmiki as author. 

S 

Sadguru. Literally a true, or good guru (see Guru.) 
While primarily the word applies to human teachers, 
or gurus, the poet-saints even applied it to God, for a 
sadguru is regarded as a manifestation of God. The 
Maratha Poet-saints frequently refer to the high moral 
qualities, the sincerity, the unselfishness, the unh)qK)cri- 
tical spirit, that marks a sadguru, as distinguished from 
a false guru. 

Sagun. See Nirgun. 

Samsdra. 1. The world, mtmdane existence, htunan life, 
man’s mortal state. 2 The affairs of life; worldly 



business; the vocations and engagements, the cares and 
troubles of secularity. 


Sannydsi. One who has cast ojBf all worldly possessions, 
and carnal or natural affections, an ascetic. The 
poet-saints distinguish between the hypocritical, formal 
Sannydsi, who outwardly appears only to have given 
up all, and the true and sincere sannydsi, whose giving 
up of the world is genuine. 

Santa. A saint, practically synonymous with sadhu (which 
see). He is one who has lost worldly desires and 
devotes himself to the worship of God. But whatever 
he may appear outwardly, no one is a santa without 
purity of heart and life. The appellation Kavi^santa, 
or poet-saints, designate those saints who were poets. 
The Maratha poet-saints begin with Dnyanesvara, 
about A.D. 1290, so far as their works are known, and 
continue to the present day. 

Satchiddnanda, Existent-intelligence-j oy. Although 
Brahma, or the paramdtmd cannot be described in 
human words [avdchya], ydi because, it is believed 
to exist, to be that which takes the form of intelligent 
beings, and to express itself in beings feeling joy — 
Brahma being the substrate of these—^this definition of 
Brahma is very frequently employed. It should be 
noted that the two words, existence, intelligence 
and joy are not adjectives, but nouns. They do not 
connote that Brahma is intelligent and happy, but that 
the One existent substance, Brahma appears in the form 
of intelligent beings possessing joy and goodness. 
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Sddhana, The means employed to obtain deliverance from 
births and deaths and all that life im,plies in its sins 
and sorrows and even joys. 

SCdhu, A holy man; a saint or sage; one of subdued 
passions and of contemplative habits. The poet- 
saints give the word a moral emphasis, hence a sQdhu 
is a man of pure character, one truly devoted to God, 
a spiritually minded man; a good man. A man can 
appear hypocritically a sadhu, and not be a s&dhu, for 
a sadhu must be pure in heart and life. The wandering 
professional sddhu, called such, may or may not be 
sincere, but he is not considered a true sddhu without 
purity of heart and life. 

Sdshtdhg-namaskdr. See Namaskar. 

Sdvadhana. Literally attention, heed. At the moment of 
marriage, the priests in solemn tone repeat the words 
**Sdvadhdnam, sdvadhdmm^' and at that moment the 
curtain between the bride and bridegroom is removed, 
and the marriage is complete. 

Sdyujyatd. The fourth of the four states in which 
mukti [final deliverance] is distinguished, absorp¬ 
tion into the essence of Brahma. The four are 
Sayujyatd [absorption into the essence of Brahma;] 
Salokatd [residence in the heaven of a particular 
deity]; Samipatd [Nearness to the Deity]; and Saru- 
paid [Bearing the likeness of God], 

^Shdnti, Peace. Unruffled mind. 
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Shloka, A verse, a stanza, a quantity of four lines. A 
particular metre; praise. In the Rlarathi comment 
taries the Shloka commented on is the Sanskrit text. 

Shraddha, A kind of funeral rite or ceremony in honour of 
the departed spirits of dead relatives, observed witli^ 
great strictness at various fixed periods, especial honor 
being given to paternal and maternal ancestors. 

Shudra. The fourth grand division of the Hindu body; 
also an individual of it. The four grand divisions 
are Brahman^ [the priestly caste]; Kshatriya, [the 
warrior, military, governing class]; Vaishya [agricul¬ 
tural and mercantile class]and Shudra [the servile class, 
whose duty is to serve the upper three]. The atishudra, 
also called andmik, antyaja, are those still lower than 
the shudra, and outside of the four grand divisions. 
Hence they are asprishya [Untouchable] or an&mika 
[Unmentionable]. 

Shruti. The Vedas severally or collectively. The word 
is from the Sanskrit, meaning hearing.’' 

Siddhi. A supernatural power or faculty supposed to 
be acquirable through the performance of certain 
magical, mystical, or alchemical rites or processes. 
Eight are enumerated, vig,, animd, mahima, garima, 
laghimd, prdpti, prakamya, ishitva, and vaiitva. The 
powers or sididhis are personified as female beings, or 
siddhis, who come and serve those who by their austeri¬ 
ties or otherwise gain those powers. 
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Skandha. A section of a book, a book, a chapter. 

Siotta, I Praise, panegyric, eulogium. 2 A book or writing 
in celebration of the praises of God; also a hymn. 

Svdmi. A master or lord, the master or lord of, also 
the propriettw or owner of. Applied to the Deity, a 
god, a king, or prince, a spiritual preceptor, a husband, 
a holy personage, a learned Brahman, a Gosavi, 
Sannydsi etc. It is used also as a title, as Kesava- 
svami. 

T 

Tapa. Religious austerity, pious mortification of the* 
body. It is especially connected with the yoga 
system, and the yogis carry it to its extreme limit. But 
it also has less austere usage, meaning the duties of 
life, the special duties of Brahmans, Kshatriyas, 
Vaishyas and Shudras. It is, therefore, the correla* 
tive of Japa. Japa signifying the inner spiritual life, 
and tapa the outer religious life. (See Japa). 

Tilak. The spot or line made with coloured earths or 
unguents upon the forehead. It is considered either 
as an ornament or as a sectarial distinction. 

Tirtha. 1 A holy or sacred place, any place of pilgrimage, 
but especially particular spots along the course of 
sacred streams or in the vicinity of sacred springs. 
2 A holy stream, or water brought from one. Water 
in which a Brahman, sannydsi etc., has dipped his^ 
feet, or which has been poured over an idol; holy 
water.* 
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Tulsi, A plant venerated by the Hindus, Holy Basil, 
Ocymum sanctum. It is usually grown in an earthen 
altar before the door of the house, or in the garden 
behind the house. Its leaf is used in offerings, in 
garlands, and its stalks also have sacred uses. Those 
worshipping the plant go around it, keejwng it to the 
right [pradaksUiid] with palm to palm, repeating a 
mantra, or prayer. 

V 

Upanishad. The oldest philosophical literature. 

Vpdscmd, Worship or religious service. 

V 

Vaikuntha. The Heaven of Vishnu. 

Vastu. The real as opposed to the unreal. Brahma. The 
Universal Atmd, Substance. The substance of which 
the Universe consists, namely Brahma. 

Vairdgi. An ascetic or devotee; one who has subdued 
his worldly desires and passions. The word is also 
applied to a class of religious mendicants. The word 
is also pronounced hairdgi. The poet-saints disting¬ 
uish between the true and the hypocritical vairdgi. 

Vairdgya. 1 Indifference to or absence of worldly desires 
or passions. 2 Popularly, Renunciation of all sensuous 
delights or gratification. 
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Vedas, The oldest of the Indian Scriptures. The four 
Vedas are, the Rigveda, the Yajurveda, the Samaveda, 
and the Atharvaveda. 

Vidcl, A roll of the leaf of Piper-betel with Areca-nut, 
cloves, lime etc. It is usually chewed after a meal. 
It is distributed to an audience after a kirtan, or any 
public assembly, and is the final act. It is believed to 
be a digestive, and also as purifying the mouth. It 
is generally called pan-supari [leaf-supari nut]. Many 
have the habit of chewing it constantly. 

Videhi. Literally, one without a body [vi-deka]. In usage 
however, it implies a temporary or permanent absorp¬ 
tion of the mind in a way to make one unconscious of 
the possession of a body, as when one is intensely 
listening to a kirtan, he is for the time being a videhi. 
Or when through a life of constant contemplation of 
the Citma, or of God, the ascetic or devotee loses all 
thought of his body, of cold or heat, hunger or thirst, 
desires or passions, he is a videhi. A man is a videhi 
when the spiritual completely dominates the physical. 

Viveka. Right-thinking. To the Vedantist right-thinking 
is the discrimination between reality and unreality. 

W 

W&da, 1 A stately or large edifice, a mansion or palace. 
2 A division of a town, a quarter, a ward, as Brahman- 
wada, Maharwada. 3 An enclosed piece of meadow- 
field, or garden ground; an enclosure. 4 A cluster of 
huts of agriculturists, a hamlet. 
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Y 

Yama. The god who rules over the spirits of the dead. 

Yoga. Spiritual or abstract devotion; union with Brahma 
through abstract meditation, or contemplation; also the’ 
practice or exercise of this sort of worship. 

Yogabhrashta. One who was interrupted in his preced¬ 
ing birth during the performance of Yoga [abstract 
meditation upon Brahma\, As an example, a pious 
outcaste, devoted to Eknath, is called a Yogabhrashta. 
In the Autobiography of Bahinabai, a calf, because of 
its peculiar pious actions, is called a yogabhrashta. 
Indeed any pious person can be described as a yogch 
bhrashta, as one whose pious life in a former birth 
was accidentally interrupted and has now a further 
opportunity. 

Yogi. 1 A performer of the abstract meditation called 
yoga. 2 An ascetic or devotee in general. Popularly 
a yogi is supposed to be able to gain extraordinary 
powers through his practice of yoga, called siddhis 
(which see), and the ash-covered yogi is able to instil 
much fear in the minds of the ignorant. The poet-^ 
saints, of course, distinguish between the hypocritical 
yogi and the true yogi whose heart and life must be 
pure. 

Yojana. A measure of distance equal to four Kos 
roughly about eight miles. 
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NOTES ON THE BHIKSHUGITA. 

The Bhikshugita of Eknath is a commentary on IhC’ 
Eleventh skandha and 23rd chapter of the Bhagavata Pu** 
rana, which chapter is also known as the Bhikshupta. 

A. ORIGINAL SOURCES OF INFORMATION 
REGARDING EKNATH. 

The oldest account giving a full history of Eknath, is 
by Kesavasvami, written probably sometime previous to- 
1684. This account by Kesavasvami was very closely fol¬ 
lowed by Mahipati, in his Bhaktalilamrita, completed un. 
1774. Twelve years previous to this, in 1762, Mahipati had' 
completed his Bhaktavijaya, in which chapters 45 and 46- 
are devoted to the life of Eknath. This Bhaktavijaya ac¬ 
count of Eknath was based, at least in part, on a document 
or documents other than those used by Kesavasvami, and- 
followed by the Bhaktalilamrita. It diflFers from Kesavasavd— 
mi’s account in some very important and sig ni ficant details, 
besides being very incomplete. The life of Eknath, as popu¬ 
larly known, is taken from the Bhaktalilamrita, Oiapters. 
13 to 24. 

Aside from the above there are frequent very brief 
references in Eknath’s own works to his Grandfather 
Bhanudas, and the pious line from which he was descended. 
(See Poet-Saints of Maharashtra Series No. 1 on Bhaniip- 
das). Eknath’s Grandson, Muktesvara, has ascribed to hitwi, 
a chapter in Eknath’s life called the Sri KhandyStWhySna, 
And finally Bhimasvami ShirgSvkar, about 1797, wrote a 
short account of Eknith in which he seems to follow the 
Bhaktavijaya account rather than that of the BhaktalilStar 
rita. Because of the impression Eknath made on hi»>- 
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generation, very many poets since his day have sung his 
praises, but have not added any details regarding his life. 
(For a translation of the Bhaktalil^rita account of Eknath 
rsee The Poet-Saints of Mahdrdshtra Series No. 2) 

B. THE LIFE OF EKNATH 

(A Resume of Bhaktalilamrita Chapters 13—^24) 

1. THE ANCESTRY OF EKNATH 

The Great Grandfather of Eknath was Bhanudas. 
(See Bhaktavijaya chapters 42 and 43 translated in 
'The Poet-Saints of MahQrashtra Series No. 1.) Very early 
inclined to the religious life, he unwillingly followed for a 
“time the life of a peddler of cloth. His strict honesty, and 
his system of fixed prices, brought him success, but his 
heart was on the religious life and he cast aside his money 
making business, and devoted the rest of his life to that 
of an ascetic. 

Eknath’s Grandfather Chakrapani and his father Surya- 
narayana, and mother Rukmini, were noted for their piety 
and their nobleness of character. The Bhaktalilamrita 
-account and the Bhaktavijaya account differ as to who cared 
for Eknatli during his boyhood. The Bhaktavijaya says 
he was cared for by his parents, but the Bhaktalilamrita 
asserts that the parents died early, and the care of Eknath 
fell to the grandparents. 

2. THE BOYHOOD OF EKNATH. 

Eknath was born at Paithan, known also by its ancient 
name of PratishAana, a sacred city, in the Hyderabad 
;State, on the Godavari river. Marathi Scholars have 
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differed as to dates, some like Mr. Pangarkar give his birth 
as 1528 and death as 1599, but Mr. Bhave and others, birth 
1548 and death 1609. 

Eknath very early showed an inclination to the religious- 
life. Even in his play he showed that his mind was on 
God-worship, and pious thought. Feeling the need of a 
guru ^o show him the way, and hearing a heavenly voice 
directing him to one Janardan at Devagiri, the modern 
Daulatabad, he started at once without even asking the 
permission of his grandparents. Janardan recognized his 
sincere desire for knowledge, and admitted him as his 
disciple. Eknath showed extraordinary devotion to his 
guru, and gained his gnru*s respect, and love. Three 
miraculous stories are told of him during this period of 
discipleship; his assuming the form of Janardan, the 
manifestation of Dattatreya, and Eknath's vision of God on 
Mount Sulabha. 

3. JANARDAN AND EKNATH GO ON A 
PILGRIMAGE. 

Janardan took Eknath with him on a short pilgrimage. 
On the way they fell in with one Chandrabhat, who joined 
the party. Urged by Janardan, Eknath begins his literary 
career by producing a Marathi version of a section of the 
Bhagavata Purana, under the title, Chatushloki Bhagavata. 
Chandrabhat returned with them to Devagiri, and at his 
request was, with due ceremony, buried alive. 

4. EKNATH IS NOW SENT ON A LONG 
PILGRIMAGE. 

Saying an affectionate farewell to Janardan, Eknath 
begins a pilgrimage, intended to cover even the most distant 
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'parts of India. He first goes to the sacred shrines in the 
North. On his return, with the intention of visiting the 
southern shrines, he passes through his home town, 
Pratishthana. 

During all this period of discipleship and pilgrimage, 
Tiis grandparents were plunged into the deepest sorrow, not 
knowing what had become of him. They finally were 
successful in learning of his relations with Janardan. The 
aged couple visit Janardan, and are comforted by his 
assurances of their grandson's welfare. They, however, 
persuade Janardan that they need their grandson, and 
obtained from him a letter to Eknath telling him to remain 
at Pratishthana. When, therefore, the parents recognized 
him as he was passing through their town, the letter was 
presented, and Eknath bowed to the command of his Gum. 

5. EKNATH'S MARRIAGE AND HOME LIFE. 

Knowing Eknath's indifference to the worldly life, the 
grandparents appealed again to Janardan and obtained a 
written command to Eknath to settle down to a married life, 
which he called the most honorable of all modes of life. A 
worthy bride was found, and after extensive preparations, 
and with many guests, the wedding ceremony was per¬ 
formed. Girjabai, proved a true helpmeet, and joined with 
him in his religious acts, and in his remarkable philan¬ 
thropic spirit, and acts of mercy. Soon after his marriage 
he had the sorrow of losing his Grandparents and his be¬ 
loved guru, Janardan. 

6. STORIES OF EKNATH'S EVENTFUL LIFE. 

How a merchant to whom he owed money was 
miraculously paid; how God in the guise of a Brahman 
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came to serve him; his readings of the Bhagavata; Brahman 
envy; his hospitality to four Brahman chance guests, and 
to three Muhammadans; Brahman hostility; Eknath stays 
the death of Krishnadas until he finishes his version of the 
Ramaya;^ and he aids in the marriage ceremony of the 
idol Pandurahg with that of Rukmini. 

7. HIS PILGRIMAGE TO PANDHARPUR. 

His long desire to visit Pandharpur is finally realized. 
He and a large company with him, singing the praises of 
^God on the way, arrive at Pandharpur. Kirtans and 
worship are performed with intense enthusiasm. The 
assembled bhaktas wish to hear from Eknath’s own lips 
the stoiy of how his Grandfather Bhanudas brought back 
the image of Vithoba, which had been taken away to 
Vidyanagara by the king. He tells the story of Bhanudas 
and of his marvellous deliverance from an expected cruel 
death. Eknath’s return to his home was an occasion for 
enthusiastic welcome. 

8. OTHER EVENTS IN EKNATH’S LIFE. 

Shripad, a great sannydsi appears, whose strange actions 
excite both respect and ridicule. He brings a dead donkey 
to life, and those envious Brahmans, who were opposed to 
Eknath, use this sannydsi as an opportunity to show their 
spite against Eknath. At Shripad’s own request Eknath bu¬ 
ries him alive. Eknath’s Brahman enemies accuse him of an 
unlawful act, and threaten excommunication, unless he per¬ 
forms a miracle to prove that his act was a lawful one. The 
miracle of the stone bull eating from his hand proved his 
innocence. Other disbelieving Brahmans, who had not seen 
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the miracle demand another, and the stone bull leaping into 
the river answers their doubts. 

9. EKNATH GOES TO ALANDI. 

Eknath had deep reverence for the poet-saint Dnyanes- 
vara, and with a large company went to visit his shrine at 
Alandi. The town was a deserted one at that time, and the 
pious pilgrims, unable to obtain food, were miraculously 
fed by God, who in the form of shopkeeper supplied all 
with the materials of their food, without charge. Warned 
in a dream that the root of a tree was pressing on the neck 
of Dnyanesvara in his tomb, Eknath opened the tomb and 
pushed the root aside. The company of pilgrims then 
returned. 

Eknath was a student of Dnyanesvara's great com* 
mentary on the Bhagavadgita. The copy he possessed had 
many copyist’s errors. He is said to have corrected them, 
and gave many public readings from the work. 

10. RANYA MAHAR AND HIS WIFE. 

Among the enthusiastic listeners at Eknath’s Kirtans, 
were even outcastes, for all pious souls were welcomed by 
him. Ranya and his wife. Unmentionables as they were 
called, learned from Eknath’s lips that all were equal be¬ 
fore God, and because they wished to have Eknath’s bless¬ 
ing, invited him to dine with them. He accepted the invita¬ 
tion. The Brahmans were furious, and lay in wait to catch 
him in the deed. Ranya’s wife made careful preparations, 
and when ready, awaited Eknath’s arrival. He came, or 
was it God who assumed his form ? For the Brahman spies, 
rushing back and forth between Eknath’s home and the 
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hut of Ranya, the Unmentionable, saw Eknath in both 
places, in one, dining at his own home, in the other, being 
lovingly ministered to by Ranya Mahar and his wife. 

11. EKNATH'S DAILY LIFE. 

Envious Brahmans, who saw their gains lessened by 
Eknath’s popularity, were constantly working against him. 
His miraculous deeds they ascribed to the power of demons. 
He pursued, however, his even course of life, which includ¬ 
ed his regular morning devotions, his readings from the 
Bhagavata and other sacred books, and his evening kirtans, 
that extended far into the night. 

Among the miraculous stories related are those of his 
returning to a man a touchstone that had been left in his 
care. And God comes in the form of a Brahman, called 
Khandya, and serves hm without compensation, as a me¬ 
nial. 


12. EKNATH'S FORGIVING SPIRIT AND 
DEEDS OF MERCY. 

Four thieves listen to his kirtan, and then hide in his 
house until all are asleep. But while seeking for what they 
could steal, they suddenly become blind. Just then they find 
themselves in Eknath's presence in the Godroom. They 
confess their evil intention, their sight is restored, Eknath 
forgives them, and they leave converted to a good life. 

A poor Mahar thief, emaciated by cruel treatment in 
prison, escapes and crawls to Eknath’s door, where a kirfan 
was going on. He hides, but when all were gone, Eknath 
spies him, and pities his condition. Girjabai, aroused from 
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her sleep, cooks some simple food, and Eknath feeds the 
Mahar with his own hands, covers him with a blanket, and 
thus saves his life, and obtains a pardon for him. The Brah¬ 
mans find fault with Eknath for this deed of mercy, but he 
is undeterred in his kindness to all. A Brahman Ghost 
is delivered from his curse by the touch of Eknath s hand, 
because of his kind deed to the Mahar thief. 

13. EKNATH’S LITERARY ACTIVITIES. 

Beginning with the Chatushloki Bhagavata, Eknath's 
literary activities were largely in the form of comment¬ 
aries, and short philosophic works, and Abhangs. His 
first large work was the commentary on the eleventh 
skandha of the Bhagavata Purana, known as the Eknathi 
Bhagavata. 

14. EKNATH’S BHAGAVATA BRINGS HIM 
PERSECUTION. 

There were those who strongly opposed Marathi 
versions of the sacred Sanskrit texts, and Eknath’s attempts 
to make the sacred books accessible to those who were un¬ 
acquainted with Sanskrit brought him persecution. A 
Brahman copied the first two chapters of Eknath’s 
Bhagavata, and took them with him to Benares. Sitting 
by the river bank he read aloud from its pages. The very 
orthodox disciples of the chief Sannyasi complained to their 
bead of this desecration of the holy book. The Brahman 
was summoned. Examination proved him innocent of 
composing the Marathi version. Eknath, being the guilty 
person, two disciples were sent to Pratisthana to summon 
him to appear before the SannyOsi, and answer to the 
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charge. Eknath acquiesced, and made the long journey to 
Benares. Eknath, without any formal trial, was condemned 
by the Samiydsi to be beaten, five blows by each of his. three 
hundred disciples. The disciples, however, less revengeful 
than their head, were cautious, and as each one looked at 
Eknath he seemed in the form of an avatar of God. And the 
Sannydsi himself, became converted, and helped him to 
finish the remaining chapters of the version. The orthodox 
Brahmans of Benares were, however, not satisfied. They 
took his manuscript and threw it into the river, but the 
Bhagirathi river, in the form of a jewelled Goddess, put out 
her hands and saved the book. The Brahmans now wished 
to worship Eknath. He refused such worship for himself, 
but arranged for their worship of the Book. 

While returning to Pratishthana Eknath met the ascetic 
Dasopant Digambar*, whom he had long wished to meet 
Eknath had a hearty welcome on his return to his home, 
and soon after he celebrated with great eclat the birthday 
of Krishna, 

15. EKNATH^S FORGIVING SPIRIT AND 
KINDNESS. 

Eknath’s humble, forgiving and Idndly spirit are 
illustrated by several stories. His forgiveness of a 
Muhammadan who spat on him led to the Muhammadan’s 
conversion. He saw a little Mahar boy in pain on the 
burning sand of the river, and carried him on his shoulder 


♦See Journal of the American Oriental Society Vol. 42. 
pages 251— 279. '*The Maratha Poet-Saini 

Dasopant Digambaf\ by Justin E. Abbott. 
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to his mother. A Brahman leper comes to Eknath to be 
cleansed, and pleads that that good deed of his kindness to 
the Mahar boy, if transferred to him would cure him. 
Eknath took some water and poured it on the leper's hand. 
The leprosy vanished, and the Brahman regained his 
beautiful form. Eknath, loved and honored by the pious 
men and women who flocked to his kirtans, could not, how¬ 
ever, escape the envy of some. They showed this in the 
case of the Goddess of the river, who assuming the form of 
a beautiful woman, came to listen to Eknath's readings of 
the Purana. When these evil minded men saw her vanish in 
the river they were converted, and confessed to him their 
fault. Eknath's gentleness and tact led to the conversion 
of an impious merchant. 

16. EKNATH'S SON HART. 

To Eknith and Girjabai were bom a son and two 
daughters. The daughters were in time given in happy 
marriage. The son, Hari, was given every educational 
advantage, and he became learned in Sanskrit, but proud of 
his knowledge. He became ashamed of his good father, 
who gave kirtans in the language of the common people. 
He left his father’s home and went to Benares to be among 
the learned Sanskrit pandits. But Eknath was now getting 
old, and he had a strong loni^ng to have his son return. He 
went to Benares to persuade him to return. Hari assented 
on two conditions, that the father should give up giving 
kirtans in Marathi, and that he should not eat food prepared 
by others outside of his home. Eknath accepted, and the 
two returned. Hari now performed the kirtans in 
Sanskrit, but the crowds that used to come, and were un- 
derstandingly led by EknSth in enthusiastic worship, no 
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longer appeared. Those who came could not understand, 
and got up and left. No longer at the reading of the Pu- 
ranas did the xvUdi swarm with men and women. 

But a miracle, that took place in the home of a pious 
woman led to Hari*s conversion. Eknath again resumed 
his kirtans, the old devoted crowd returned, clapping their 
hands, and listening .with the old time enthusiasm, 

17. EKNATH CARES FOR AN IDIOT BOY 
GAVABA. 

A mother did not know what to do v/ith her idiot boy. 
She heard of Eknath, and from her humble village she 
brought the boy and placed him at Eknath’s feet. The 
kindly Eknath received the boy, and tactfully, and sympa¬ 
thetically helped him in heart and intellect, until the 
supposed idiot, developed in mind and heart, became the 
poet to whom Eknath entrusted the completion of the 
Ramayana, on which he was working as the hour of his 
death approached. 

18. EKNATH'S FINAL HOURS. 

Eknath, now an old man and infirm, felt that the tim<e 
of his departure was at hand, and announced this to his 
sorrowing friends. Some envious to the very last, 
expressed their feelings in remarking that after all Eknath 
would die as did other men, and be carried on the shoulders 
of men to the burning place. The {nous, who loved Eknath, 
expressed the wish that he should die in some special way. 
Eknath assented, and weak as he was, arose from his bed, 
bathed, changed his clothes, took his znnd in his hand, and 
repeating God's names aloud, went down to the river, 
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accompanied with a sorrowing, weeping crowd. Inspired 
by the occasion, Eknath sang praises to God, and then saying 
his loving farewell, waded into the water up to his waist. 
Calling loudly on the name of God, his soul left its abode, 
and from above, the gods, who were watching the solemn 
scene, showered flowers. 

19. THE MIRACULOUS ASHVATTHA TREE 

The next day when his son and friends came to gather 
up Eknath’s ashes, a surprise met their eyes. A fresh 
Tulsi plant and a small Ashvattha tree, with tender, brilliant 
leaves, were growing in the ashes. ‘Tt is Eknath himself, 
manifesting himself in this Ashvattha tree,” they exclaimed. 
And they built a stone platform around it, to preserve it. 
And on the platform they placed Eknath's poduka, so that 
it might be the sacred place where the pious might come, 
worship and realize the desires of their hearts. 
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C THE BHIKSHUGITA 

1. THE BHAGAVATA PURANA 

Among the 18 Puranas, the one most used and honored 
by the Maratha Poet-Saints is the Bh^avata Pura^a, 
Scholars have not yet come to an agreement as to the date 
of its composition. There is strong evidence that it could 
not have been written later than 900 A.D. As to how much 
earlier it may have been written there is no unanimity of 
opinion. Any one familiar with the Bhagvata Puran 
and with the writings of Dnayeshvara, the first in the known 
list of Maratha Poet-saints, will have evidence that he was 
deeply influenced by the Bhagavata Purana, which in its 
turn was influenced by the Bhagavadgita*. Eknath also was 
profoundly influenced by the Bhagavata Purana. Of his 
writings the Qiatushloki Bhagavata is a commentary on the 
ninth chapter of the second skandha of the Bhagavata 
Purana. The Shukashtaka is a commentary on eight 
shlokas from the Bhagavata Purana. The Eknathi Bhaga¬ 
vata is a commentary on the eleventh skandha of the Bhaga¬ 
vata Purana. 

2. THE BHIKSHUGITA OF THE BHAGAVATA 
PURANA. 

The twentythird chapter of the eleventh skandh of 
the Bhagavata Purana is also known as the Bhikshugita, 
The Mendicant’s Song. It is somewhat in the nature of a 
parable, told by Krishpa to Uddhava. Uddhava had expres- 


♦See my note on the word for word quotations in the 
Bhagavata Purana taken from the Bhagavadgita, Indian 
Antiquary Vol. XXI page 94, 
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sed a doubt whether it were possible for a man to keep his 
mind in perfect peace [sdnii] under insults and persecutions. 
Krishna assures him that it is possible^ and relates the story 
of a miser who lived only for wealth. Losing it, however, 
and reduced to direst poverty, he repents and becomes a 
sannydsi. His conversion is disbelieved, and insults and 
persecution follow. Through it all, however, the converted 
miser preserves perfect peace of mind. This story is told 
in the Sanskrit text of the Bhagavata Purana is 62 verses. 

3. THE BHIKSHUGITA OF EKNATH 

Eknath in his commentary on this chapter of the Bhaga- 
vta Purana expands the 62 verses of the Sanskrit text into 
1004 Marathi verses. He does this by describing in fuller 
detail the life oi the miser, his methods of gaining wealth, 
his penuriousness, his eventual loss of all, his disgrace, his 
dire poverty, and then his conversion, followed by insults 
and persecution, in which his perfect peace of mind is pre¬ 
served. Eknath also has in this chapter very fully develop¬ 
ed his thoughts on the evil results of the lust for wealth, 
on how to rightly use wealth, and how through a sincere 
approach to God the heart can become pure. **Bhakti is 
to be considered pure only when there is in it the love of 
God.** 
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qiB ^ II II ^ |»RR II m 

II II m *!iiT II bR 5l ni^ 
II II q»^r qR^FR ^ ^ II ? <> <> ii q#l 

^S5^ 311% sfpfj II T{^ ^ qi^ II TO || 

* ' qiR R !3iq II \o\ \\ wmi Rqisit || 


<n. 5ir.—^ ^PTSRft ^t€¥ #qwW, «nB<^ %i! R Rwr. 



t 


^5^^ II ?pn||. 

ii^ ^ II \o\ II 

n 11 5:vt?.??i 11 

^tti 5t?fift ft'TTOii !ii^T5j( II cii 

5n|l ilsT 5ft55 II WSZ II 31?^ 

%l4l ^5^ II |:^55 lU oVll 1^. 

^?«%r wvn II 4 (^ snui || ^ JiN 

II ^ II ^ ^ ^ II pq # |PT II 
3ni5t ^ II iRfifin^ in II311^ 

# II %ti ^ f^?n3! II ?5«?I^nrqi ^ 5113 ^ n ^ 

11 \«'» II *iTc(if 3#i II ^ *n|^^ 

m %55qoi II qfirqi 5IPJI II ^ ?qT ^■ 

II \ <»< w rli5R wji II ^ If II 3nB% 

3RIH 11 3iq|^ m oMl 55q# 

3»M II qiH II q ^\k\% Mioi II iif% 

II n«II ^ 

II s>31^ II =s53?^I*nTai^H; II 

^gg: tR*ili%i: II ^ II 

^ ^ qf ^ II ^ II qi^ 

q^Tl II 3|^ ^ J# Wll \ \l II %qo5 q^q^'* lb 
qq%4l %q qra II cqr qiq ll sfiqifq ^ne 

3»q qnft II \ \\\\ qtn qi^ 11 
mi ^q II qi^ qqqfr 11 q^ ^ ^ HM 

II U^ II q^T^ qq ^qpft 11 q^rqm q rqi ^ ll ^ 
^ 1 %^ qqi^qpft 11 ^TjqRTMJfif ^q ll U« ll qi^ 


»*T. Sr.—? *n^ Qir tnniir. q 



^0 


[ail. 

^ II II ^ ^ II 

^ W^ II II ®irai« II ^ 

IIfq# aifRSf qRin # IIH^11 

u s>c?i^ n II 

3j^5wni’*3f%«pl ii ^»ii 

ii ^ ii if’ 5[^- 

qii ^q ^55 II qoq^> qc?lo5 \\\ \^\\ gsqqf^Jq- 

5(^qiq!^ II ai^jqqi ii || qq s^qirqiqi wiO ii 
^ II n ^ 11 qqii b^ ii fii m- 
~qNl* i qit II wm qqqi qfnj^ ll qqqi tisrH q^i 
^11 11 ^ 5<it q qf II ^ fiqicqi f^- 

■fqt qRI II ^ 55q q M qf^ ll cq# qq f^qpft 
^ II \'^o II ^qi 3inft II 3^ iq 

^ II i qrqqq ^qpfl ii gsqqi^n^ qiqf'' n \r\ \\ 
qif «i«gq5 ll qif ^|%q5 fw II qif 

q q ll sjsq^ iq qq^jq II \\\\\ qq q|f 

-qWi wm II ^ qif ^^q^ ll iq q^ qjt^ 
«ifiqiq II iq ^ qm II ll 'sqfeqiqiliq 
m II i %sf qqw ii % q?f qqq^' ll iq 
mr ii iirqrsqrssq^iqii n qqiqi^ fi^. 
“Jq II ^ qiqq^ ll ^3 q^ ^qq^ II \\<\ \\ 

11 s>^ H ?rra^ ^|; gr^ n 

q^ffs ^i«5fr: in ^ ii 


qr. %.— % s«r<^T)t<ii^ HUM ^jraaff. q aiyprr.q arai#. 
*« qqi, IT 9*qfq>* fiift. H11^. q 



u 


^ 35111 ^ ^ ^ il »iN5f ftosN 
^lo5^ H si^R ^ ^^11 II II 

%i’?T^ll3Tl4l^'^?nsR||5R§3I'TR3R5Rin|l^^v9|| 
’ rli II %q II ^>iaig^ ^ 

II II \\< II gtll 

^igsaqnfl ^ ll 'ni^5^ ^ 11 an# 

II II 3 ^ II snoff^ II 

II cqif^ ^ II \\o II 

^ II W>ldi ^ 31 “^ '^l Ml 35551^1% ^ ^ II 

mit ^^3 M 11 u ni 'll# ^ #51II ^5f 

wm \\%'^^ $13 II ^ 

II \\\ II itra# ?Rr*1^ II“ *TT#^^ 31% II 
^ 3 ^ 3I0F# $ 1 % II ^ q% II \\\ II ^- 

% 35 ^ 51# II 3 3n3l'8t3I3% ^ 3il^ II m 31^ 
^ W# II 3 # ^ 31# in\V II 31%#3# 31331? 

va 

II 3M ^3 II ff%% 33 II rqt# =313 3% 

II \\^ II ^ %3? 3 31^11 % ^ Pino5^ f^:$l^ II 
31^3 mi % II mi 31315513 % 31# II II ^ 
3115 mi #3 II i$'#3 ll 3T32?f II 

mmiiMUl II U's II ^ ^ ll # # 

5# # arenn n ^ 35531 % 3 3^33 ii3or!3nq 3i35^iiUdl 
Ii:$l3 3wi 33 II 3513%' 3% II *^33^3 #3 
#3 11 #T 3!%:# Iiu«.ll 

3T .\ f«fiv»((i^. 3 qrA4fla<i. ^ V miMiHi^i 4iii<(i. HMnr. 
3 '»%i9r ^in%. < >3!#. wnft. \ 3191 U 33 . 




[ait. 

n H « ^ si% q><WTj^f5i?« n 

?far^%fn*nq f^ hwi^ ii i ^ h 
^ 5 l?i II qi^^ q^^i€! n 

5 fi# 5 n^ ^ II 3 w 4 ^ ^ in 8 ® II ^ ^ 

II ^ ^ ^m II cqi 

^ ^ II f-i ^ in y ^ ll^q Ifli II 

fqi ^ 5 Rpqi^ ^ II ^ 5 ( II i%|f 

II ? v^ II ^ isrq^i^^ 3 iqi II fs (q^i q€i^ ’ 
jnft II ilPRim gjqqsi^iKqit^i qi# ^%^IUy^ll 
f% Slcq^ qil?^ ^T. II ^ ^ || ^ 

II TOt «(tq; f^qi u ^ 81| %»t ii^ II 

qaajiqf ^«f ^ \\ trai II ^ 

5 ipif^ I# II u <\ II qiqft t^iK^ ^ II 5 ngrf^ 
^ II f^iq^ q^ \f^ II qiq^ IIU^Il 

II II eqwgl qtq Ji^fjq’ig’Tim; ii 
%il<il «ti«ws^ f^^qs II a 3 H 

iqqiFqi^ qq II qqm^ q giiqqq n I snsqqt 
qq II qssqssi 3fn%^ II U'® mra 
qqq q?Ti 5 ir || q^ ^^qqi II ttqii sRsi^qoSt 

qi^ II Iqt qssqoSt ^ m8^ II qq qq u 

qn%^ II 31^1^1 ^q§i qqq || Jj^lqqi' 5=101^* 
m 8^ II 1:^ 3# II ^\q qlqs^^qr || ^ % 

qj^ q% II qsqt m ^«II qq qjsqzi w 

full ^q5'' ^55 q^ II ^ teiqT ^siii^q 3i?gri 
qr. ^r. grfl. q wf?^#. ^ awi®. 8 5^ SffT* 




«n. W 

11 II 31^ ^ II1^? ^ II5# 

|S3 an^ sfl II^ || X<K\\\ 13Rq 

|s^ qR^ II ^ «liK 5 :^ 3n^ II «m ^ 

II #»i ^ in II 'qr inf W ^ II f 
inf inw! II »T3! ^ 11 ^®i 

II n »qT inf ^ 'wi^^fTiiinf 
inf ^ fq?|^ II *nif |;<3 II ^11 *?it inf 

^ lipnj^i II ^f 3i^Rnn ii inf ^ ^q^RiMl 
5;i3H»Tnn iiRfi' n 11 f ^ || 

3¥i^* 3?^ II fq qiw nfi II ^^ fri^ 

IIU'sll W^, *im, pfi II 3FEpi%, ^ II n^- 
^>111^, II *R ^ . 11 \ ({j: II 0 

II II 3^ p%ff II 

fuRft ^3^ II \II plcn^ 31^^ II 3^- 
^ 1151 SMfqaSRfi II ^ II *P1 

?nf' II U« II iT^fqNt ^ II II ^ 

^ ^qiuTl II im ^;gfi II ^ ^ ^ II3!^^ ^ 

^3pm\ II iii f«n >n$ n ^ to*i ii i f 3|^ 
^ II U^ II ^iRiqrsqi sicHTiHif l|3To5f iTfiqiqt=Eqi 

^ II ^ 3r^5 5 I Uf ||qm 51 II U^ll 

^ 3n^ II 3i3^n?r qii^fir ^ n 31^1^”^ II 

II U« II 

n II fr ^.t u 

»j ^nf«i ST sFisim *iFnsfl«Tra if?»Tt 11 ir 11 

«IT. 5t.— \ sRv. ^ ^wrwsTT. ^ treft. Vhwt stWK 
M irS'^TOi#. ^ fllit.» Wl w tn^.«»«%. q 






t8 


[ail. 


^ ^52^ USnPJ^^RTHI ^11 % 

*fl 9#^ II ?n^i II U^ II ^ 

91^’ fll^Tpr II fqr ^ II ^ m 

^ II ^(3l^ a#RI|| ut 11^ II 

^ II ^ 3pM ^ II 

’1555^ II U's II ®iw '^^[^ II 5n ^- 

#1^ II i^ «ra# II iM II \%< II 

^ ^l 3Pff II 311^^ gScir 31%' 5Ilf II ^*i 
^ct% 3i«ff II i»qi 3^ II II ^ 
3115101^ II % ti^ II ^ f^ireq! qpfl II 

**Tr 3r(n»q3if%^II ^^<> ii ^ «r || 

^:$pisn#i%%i||’T(l»PM»fl II 

5i^*iK's^ IIfn^isnaii^i ll 

3flfsq iii fl%cl II 3?l% H3B ai^^l^ll II 

II fqr »li% *n% ^ II ll 

II \'s\ II ^ ^ II % ^Ri35|:^ 

w II ^ 5 ^ wm <5ii% 11 11 

ll !«?5l^ II ni^l^wi; 5T ^F^*r 

^ ^iwiwn^r ^=1^ *K^«T II II 

siPTOt % '^3^ra3; II ^ 1^ II 

II ^ siRlt RWra II II II 

<!5^ ^ 11 II ^ 

II II f^^|:^3||3W^ «R^|| 

lR3i ^ ^ I) II ^vsvs 11 # ^ 

«TT. >r.— % ^ an*. S qr*. V *wnrrtSf. h 

S apwjfWl .«< inq* 




sit. ] 


•fil II ^ ptl^^-^'tll ^\9^ II ^^31^ II. 

^ ^|t II 1^ «Tl^ II ?l|l 

wm ^w ^vs’?, II 

II 955 ^ II »»^Tt 515 S>«!Ttqi ^Ir giWRt 50m II 

ah? ai^ ?f% in^ 11 

^ q^i II # »pt I^T^’ cqf ^011# 11 ^ 

ainSt 11 ^ II u* II ^ 

r?ini^' II ll awqSi^ tw 

cq^ft II5^* II U Ul ^ *TPraf ^ 

3^101 n qif gnqnnwi ll #q ^noiii^ ;nnqq n ^- 
q®! II II ^'' ll mss fa 

qiq^! II ^ ^1 II ll \<\ \\m 

II 5Fm^ gqpff ^ 11 ?rf?n% fqui 4 
^'’ ^q^RRft ll uy IIqswi 11 qll^f ^ 
II ^ 1 ^ wr\ II si^% ll \ <rHU 

II q1%?f qfIciT qi#4l 11 qRi gaoii^ 
^Mli3fl^i%|R9?nrr^q5|lU^ll qficqRfiit 

^ 3pfl II * 1 ^” q>i|^ II 3 #tNI 

31^11 Uv9 II i’q q5^l II ^ l%- 
m II ?sra” F%T? II ^ II \ <r^ii 

W^ ll^«4kq^^ II 31^ ^m sn^qi?! iiRqr 

ST. ? <%l?fff%. q jqrsft. q wtr. « SR. H Sl^off flSftjTT. 

q qsiahpqr, ^alrm.« aW aa^ qian#. < a)%.%f^, \ Wqr 
iq?#. ^o anr. \\ taiw. 




[ait. 


^ ^ tra n n ^ ^ ii sirtRg«^- 

ii II ^ 3wi>r<^ wi 5fH^ 

i\ II f^if^ii ^ifl ^ ^11^- 

511^ ^’j^il 31^’ 3i|re[ smoN; %n ii 

n II 3w*r ?nsi% Rl^ ??p| ii 
qral^n anpiRwraiSSrm^r4l ^on^u a'* ii 

m^ IWl ^ II ^3^ II 

Wi ^.m II ^*n ^ ^ *^5) II II 

II % 3)5^ iilmr 

III ’tRsRi %5s5i ti^n in^ ^3ife5?n 
55qi# II 31^ %I *n?l# II 91*1^ II 

3^^ II ^«.v II ^351 ^ in^ni^ II 

^ II siN^i^ II hiIjjt II II %• 

^1^ (^w II '3kwi^ i^i iifl^off |^5!^5n II 
3PR«IT II ll^^Hrll 35^ II 5f(| ^31 
\\^ i|3i^^ wm II ^^'s|| 

II w^ II 3?ra?R tw 

3ir«lt^ ll'^^J®!^ 5Jroi# II ^^^11 ^%rlt 

^ II II 33^13?^ ^ TO II s{5*R?roff 
m II 5to II ^^cne to# 

U’<®«l|3ii#i«qi3^n^'Ti|[||i^?p^3^ 

«IT. ? anR an®^. R f^ftar, ^ aa4 qnf%?rt. 

•a H ^RRT arm. % ammr. ^Wcff, 






$51 ^ ^\\\ o \ ii3nqw5rro^i|?r ii 

«?Rff wq ^P»1^ 31^ #|R O ^11 

n s>^5F II ^ ^5 -s^sn ii 

II 1« 11 

SR ^|jf SR^ II i *# ^5! I^H?q II ^ 

SFR II ^ % SRfe \\\^\\\ 3r4 II % 

si«^ 3!% II ^ ^ ^ II 3R^ ai«ii^ 
IRo «|| SRq 3m SR?^ II SRmfif II R 

5Rm5ff II WigjT cqRfi IR«M|S[5?IR^ sqRR 

^ II II *n^ sw*^'t II 

^ c?if^ iRo^ll 31 cr4 II m ^ 

toi II ^V^ ^sr'^ i^uii II ^ ^ ^ IRo'SlI 

Rif! S|^ »T^I^ II STHJTlfq 3iJRqi^ II qifl ^ fqj^ 
II#fl^ ^ iRoOl Rofliq ?R^5sn?Jt II 
^ II R ^lR[ft *1^ II 
qqiqi^Rf ii^o^n ^ ii ^ ^|ofi %il % 

gift II % ^iT^ ^oilRfnff II qq iiq /qf^ ii q ^ o n 
W^* m qqiql ii tlcft ii f5RNi qRi 
II ^ qqiqiqff qi^ li \\ \ ii sRq siq%^ H 
qqnRjif qKI qm ii qq qRqq n if 3 r. 

qr^ iiH?^ II qqiaiq7 ^ mn ii " qii^ roi n 
qqiRifl if snq II ftif IR Uli qqfqi^ q^- 

«n vTiTi#. H isT WHf r <t md ^nor. 



[ ail. 


n ^ tl ^ JTpft f:«3 II 

^ \\\ \ 811 ^ TOI^ II ^ 

^ II 5l«T^ «n#ii 'Ti^ II % tt^ iRi^ii 

5R?'T<i II ^ 3i|^ *nfl II i^dT ^^li 

^ *Trtl IR \ K\\ ^ II ^ ^ 

^ ^ II ^ ^ ^ II 55*?if^i*ra f^sijsr 

IR^vsIl STPTII i »ft ^ II 

^S'rt 33( ;n€ *tr II ^ ^ Ira’ «r?jmff ii ^ u II 
ft«I ^ I II1 II swdt 3{acqi^ {^R || 

M ^ IR^<Mi ^1=^ MII 

3|^5Ta ^ ^ II 3Rfq II *l'rft 

II II ^1 3R 3^ 5iqnn?ff II fjais^aiVl ^^^Oll 

%«T 3Wr?? # II ^ ^ R«*TRI || \ || 

% 3(Rfqifft II f^qi 5n«ii^'' II 

II IR^X II 5p#5r 41 >5Ri5f 

51M II j^ RWl II 'r&^^5[FRjf ^ II 
iRH^ii 3113^' II 

3TMII 41 ^^?n^(W5r II mim ^(Nt^ 
iR^ 8 ii m ^35^ II 41 =^ 5 :^^ sqi^w 11 ^ 
f4s^f^ 3581 4i^r II |R^<\|| 

^41 Wlf II 3THf^ II 

II 3T4tn4l 5(4^4 II II 3 i€ siHcdRi dfIdRj 11 
%di # II ?di% f4«di dn%? ^ 1 ^ II 

«rf. ^iTr#r. R fw X ^ awarc^. 8 ^m* 
qr^. H ai«<rfr. ^ anv r^. 




5^. I 

WW^W 3R 5Tqi«TR[fr;|l qj 5f?n#|| 

II II II 3f>q?»Tf^ 

3iaf«i II II311513!qiq(^f i^ n 

%55!3'»I 3Tqq($ || || II 

II *55(^51 ^r?55i II ?n 5N f^t^5 
II \\o II qq #5Rqr wof n ^m ’^Rot n 

^>531 II qi qiq 3f(0ij| II \\ \ II 

•v 

^#1^ ^555 II 3!cqi^ || J^\- 

II mh »f|r ^ qff^55|R^^II 3Tqrqi§f^ tra 3T4jna} II 
i 3115551 II ^75 l%sqi5 II % qif^T^'^ 

Pf5f |R^\|| g^5 ^ 55 55 ^55 || 5fq || 

^f ?55 Wff 3^iqcq II i qrf^wm 5^r IR^VII ^ 55- 
^ 5^1511 II ^ 5515 5r<J^ T$F5I?S II 55^51^ 51^ ^|| 
55fl g5?5I?fi IR^'MI 3l?q5gS[ ^51 5M || g^PTRft^ 
?5l5q[ 55 II ^5^ ^ II ^ 51WI qi3 

%“5 II g^5til’ T^7 II ^ fn5n^5i5i 
^ II 5i5ft m^5if^ II ^'1 5ff^ iR^'sil 

»ft ^55 555^ 5fI15 II ^51 ^55^ ^Rll^5l5 II 5»(l g^3i:fr^ 
|»5 II M 551^ II \\<i II 3f| 551 Iff ^ II 5 
W| ^5 ^5^?%ft II 55 »ft ^f I ^15^ 5^ II 
f^f^5f ^ IR^^II 3f(q(^ 5>eq* || |q 

5i5f^ 31(5315 II ?qn^ f^oSh^qt 55 || p5lfl5l5 355s(| 
II XVo II 55^ qqi^ q»qf5^ || 3n*f| 3n^I^ qi%q; || 


5r. \ 5 5 wwr ^qrR. V a T gww r « i. 



^0 C 

^ \’^ II ^?n5^ ^51^ II ^y ^ ll 

^ II 5M ^11 ^ 

^ 511^1^ II S|5iqm^ II II »i5R|5jNt ^ 

^ n 5 ^ inq^ ii ii 

»f<n^ ^ntri (I ^8^ II ^ am^ ^qp^l ll 

rqpft II 5?(filiff II cqr 

II ^yy II ?il 315RFHH II ^1# II 

^ ^ II 3# ^ iRyMl HiRqi 

"TOFT II ^ ^'^iFPf! 3TrJi II c[P3^ q§q^il 
i q IRstll svsqnRff fw ll 
|qq 11 3F? ^ fJiqq^W II a# bW lixyvs II 
sRrat si^iqiiq II ^ ^iqi^ ^>(1 a# «tq ll 
^q II -qi^iqq ^qMI iRy<s n qq ni#qT g^q^qiiq ii m 
^■Jr wqiqq ii^qqfr ?m aw ^ qq^ilRyq.ii 
q>!g q^ ii §r m ^sSl qqqqqft ii ^ ^ qqi- 
qi^fli II31#^ g^igi^ ii n qqicn^ ^ ii 
q>iq qiqqi atq4 ii qqq ^ fq{^^ II ^ qiqq 
\\\M II qsiqsn^^ qsi^ H iiqr ^iqi^ q^ ^ 11 
<qq55^ 3#^^ II qqwi II II qq qq 

^ ^ 11 «ii^ |qq II ^ <3qo55qi q^q || ^ ^ 

^ IR q XII qqi^ ^qft ii ^ ^ ^ ^rqiz ii 

qr.^.-? smtifr. q imtqor sm^fjft. ^ iwiPJil^qm. y qiq- 
snqqqr. m srt?^ fX.-^, qrtJT. q fem awrrfW^ «ct^, 
lum i Qqi . 




ait. ] 


siioitef ^iH II ^ |s |R^8 II 
II ^ ^ II ^ ^ II a# 

^^3^ II \^^ II ’^’IWRff 5^^ II ^ ^ 

313^11 JT^ ^\\\ ^ II X^tll ^* 

3^ II w m Jiioft 1^ II *^3t ^f[|| f?ivT^ 
JTI^ m\ fn?? WW'S II ^ HW?5 cH'Tfft || rqii ?(^1['^ g?" 

II *?ai ^ II iR‘\<rn 

^31^ H»T»?'T®i II c^tiIrO % ini ^ III *T^(% ms[ ^ 
3^ II #<r31^ '^R'^PlfoS^f IR <\^|| STRT lajft II 

II sRJira |o5# II ^ 

» II 55^®I II 31^ II 

5 ^#M ^^'JTII ^ 1 >in^t II II ^ «i3 

II 3^'' *11^ rqi^ II m iiaH 3|i^ %?fl H 

II w^ II 

^\^ \\ ^ n ^ 

II II ^ II ^ >n5fi ff II ati^ 

II ^ *TRt 3l|31 II Ht8 II 
^ ^ II t gjfi ^ II B\m ii 

»ils^ II II ^ 11 

1?[nI 51^ II 3131 II ift ^35 JTrai aartl 

IRt^ll ^ II UlcH II fq# 


I y ^wf^f? . ^ arft^w, fJi® ?riit. ^ % %wmft.» fitei^ 
vs^rHtrairirFSTaTnr^. 






[ alt. 




^ II % II ^^VS II 

^ II ^sir iikm II 3trat ii ^ff 

^ t|[3T IR^<ril 5iqTBl II ti €tet 

^ ^ II II ^5^^ IR^«.ll 

3# 31^ II II 31§[rag3l’ II ^ 

3^^^ II ^^9 O II sfTI^ II ‘^qi ^ 

^ II ^ m 3nt5i II f^ 1^ IR's \ II 
# qqqqt tiq ii ^ q ^oir qq n q sqq ^ ^ 
5!iq II q F3iq iR's^ll q TO ^ w q(t II q 
q ^ II q q II qqi>?iqff 535[g; 

iRvs^il q ^ 3q^ II wiqR ^ qiq ii qiq^ qiqi^ 
II qi qqq^ IR\9» II rawi ^ qiq^ II qn*^ 
i qj^ 3R^ II 11 qqigi 51^ IRvsMH 

qr^i ^qqi^ w^ II q qpft %q 3iqiqT^ II q qpft qi^^Ni 
^qi^ II qqqq qi^ hrm irvs^ ||3n#q qi^ II 

qq qq*^ qqqi qrai n qml qrqqi hri ii ^ q qi^ qra 
§qqf IRvavsii qfiqiiif afnq f^ ii q ^qift f^^rfss n q 

qqnss' II iN^ %qo5 ?qq: % IRva^n 3q^^ q^- 

qfO II %qi^ ^ |qi^ ll qqiqqsrfr'' #flq»ifl ii qq q q^ 
qiq^ iR's^.ll ^ qtq^ q5^% qqnn ii ^ qq qrqjios ;3#( 
qRllfqifi^qqqqqcqq ii 3ii^ q^ II ^<r® ll 
3Fq54 3inq || qi% qiq ^ qM || %^ qi^3n3- 
q<q II qqqq w\ ^ \\^<\\\ 3iqqf qm n ^ 


«iT.^!-- \ wwT. q ^nJqr aiww qqr V ^ 

srft^srrft, qraftawiiV. 




3TI33qT3ippfi^ ^ l|3!raT^5n7Rff^'J^lli^f^^iitST 
# \\\<\\\ M pffll %Rft II 

^ ^JinRSf II 31^^ 3n*ra’ iix<r\li 

II # f^ II ^ II 

^ M II II ^ 35it# 11 ^ pH 

^ II ^ ^ 31«f(TP( II stiff tllqi at^ II II 
wilf^ w^RT II 5t<nf tra II ^ gptia 
tier II ^elT 3!^^ II II ft^ m II 

t«r sR^f^^rr ii {^15571 3 pfi ftwi 11 ^5 mm 
’H II II ntsT 4^^ «r 11 i pi^roir "rit 
3nqoi II stm h «j^ ^\^ \\ \\ 

^ SPI II t qqq 3rq«fe^ II 3lfa^tff 

II % ^i^'f IR<2^II ^5nqRff% ’j^snoi nt ^ 

3t(q(n II Hr»f ^ffT'Ji 11 %^?T(n ^ II II 

f^rqrjsrtqisfi || qr^d ff ^stqq^ II qfl q;^ ;a^ ^H 
m sr%^ ^q|R II II stl^qqi qSiSqHSqi^ || 

fqt# ’Ti^ 51 II §5r5 II % 

^rft II ^^^<11 sii^lt qi^ rtf^ li fqn% «f5<f ?r^ II 

3 # 3tq‘i^^ II srift ^ II II ^‘ 1 ^ 

’P qff^ II 3Ti^5 ^qsrrj^qr fieri II ei qizi ^ wif 11 

fqi Hift eTRerr % ■qiosi iR^vii 35^ wm \\ 
^ H5I ^ pqqni 11 1 qr^tfi s^q n ^ 


qr. %.—? srtfff. q ^wM. 




^8 




II II ^ ^ II 3)4 ^ 

II snlr ^ II fi^ ^ II II 

«qi^ ^ II '«^si II ^ 

II i^Jnf*r*TR lR^\s||^^if^HRM ^^11 
^\t % II 3i^>Ti5i II 

^ 1 mt^ II ?qr?iR % ^ II1 ^ 
3r4w II IR^^II ^^f^<lRI^l^WII 

II >11^ f^cqi^ II aii^^w II M P5W 

qii^ II ^00 II 3^l?qi ^ pJIfRI^ft II # ^im ei- 

II nt^iir^3T35 ii^ II 3t!^ ii\o \\\ 

3W «B(IT II I^ficq Hfi? 1'* ^ U *11^ II 
3Wn ^ 11^0^ II f9|3|i^ qi01^l4i^|| 

«n% II II 3lR’9Rfi I^II^*! 11^ O ^11 

^ ^ II ^ %iJ^ #?ft II ^1# 

%?fl II ^ 11^ ° «ll ^ 311^1^ II ^ 

II frRHf ii ^ii^’ai# ’^ii 

*IP?['' \\\ o <\l| 3IR^W^ fjq ^1^01 II SUM 5TM II 
^ 5qi^ qq II tr 3 # qisi'* 3iii%’£ii§ II \o^ii ^ 
qqqi^ sqf^ 11 fqi[% i^gis |iq 5 ^ II cqii 

3 ^ II q^q ^iqq sif^’qiq 11 ^ ovsn^ g^- 
q®R II ai^^tqf q7it^ g^t<ifi[ 11 # qrt ^rlwf 11 

qsQ gosqnql |1^ o ^H sj^jgie 3q%q ^ H ^ g^ 

ggiJI ^ II qq R?5qi^ liqi#* TOli ll\ » ^11 


•IT. ^.••— ir:^. q «i^ ^ ait^. 8 Simr 

M lit 3int^i«i snot 4n f i | >m r # . ^ li^, vs qt. 



II 3rf^i»Ti^ Hi friHi 11 ^ ^- 
^qi’ snfeRJcn II ^ ’.nten n ^ ^ o n ^ 
>a[H «»?iii% II II HH 3iHi% It;. 

hMI II ^ Mil ^Wei\^ II tej 

31^^ II 3l|^^IfflHl II cHI# HPl^ 

11^ \ XII sFftqfifi ^ss^m II HWTO5 '*1^ II 
^ t(q II H HT^i ^m^ mm\ ii x M II 

TRi II 3?iq^iHifp |Hi II tf f^l^qi 11^ 
^HT# HlHT Hfll^l^ II X M II ^ It 

Wl I) 311^ II 

HiHq# II X II1%®^ jii II ^ 

3iR II ^ II 

II XtX II HHI^qHH! HJR HT55i II HWUHI Hifl iloSt Ik 
%qii %55l II IIX M II ?W- 

^ II ^4% HTli'i 3115^^ II %T II ^ 

^ ^12 TOI II \\C II HiMII 3Hq5( 

#'H(f II h1 hhM II HiHi qft II X It 

3?fX^HIHl II ITIHlf^HPfi ^ II 3THH 

fHi^ II 3nH<5)HiHi?[fif IIXX oil 3ii^Hr- 
^ II qilfn II H55 II ^ qsfl ^ 

IIXX^11 HizT^^ ^ 3ii^‘sii#ii^ m ^ S'n^t^ii. 
1[^ II fi fqm^R iixxx ii ^ ^- 

TT. ^.—ta^rra^r. X jl«l R ? w< n X »wiftxt. » WN: 

<%xc !inn% h <h » h(I sn?^? ^nvr. 








II 'RRpfr^ II # ^1^ II 

^«5qiti ^ II II ^ 

II mas sna ii % ?i mm ii 3i^ 

-ar^ II \^8 II 31?^^ ii ^ 

»ai#* II ^ qi# II ^ wnsft 

m\^\\ snqcR II qf ^r ^ qf' qa ii ^ 

qwRqR II q^ arq q ^ II \\K ll ^ >R#qi 
^'^91'* II Tllq losq II f?q p:^q w1 ^ ^1®! II 
i II II qr^ ai^qi qq ii ^ 

qreq ll a'RT ii jfi qi®! qqi^q iiX’<<s|| 

qififqf (^q q^nj^ II qi^qr q»t% ll qirli^ qai^ 
qflaii II #n qiji m lIX^^ll qq ^ ^ qqw ii% 
'% tosgp at#! ^ II qi’T% ^'?ql ii q# qq 
’ll \\o II q^qr m ii wi qiqqi 3iq4 ii aqi q)^ 

qqiqjq ii ^ fata aWiqqi ii Ml ^irar #! 3i*fNi 

m II q^ aiqi ^ li ^ qqrqqasr ii ^ ^nssr 

flqiq \\\\\\\ # ^ 3ni®t qqqiq ii qi f^fiq qi^ qq ii 

-I q|q ii qq%i” ^ siRssdt ii '^w ii ^ q;! 

S?q II ^ %% qitaiaqR” n «Rq ii 

■qrJRT qpq # ^ II \\^ II qq^ 5?qi% q^ II 
•^Rqjjqiqiaifi ll qiqiqft ii qq^l qqq^ S^qra ii 

?JI \\<\ II qq% q^qi^f II # ^ %5fr ii fzqq 


qr. ? iT ftfSr. q qiqq. ^ qq^rA. 8 arftjqriWMfl. 
*H qqmnff. ^ qq.»<s a r ^ g f q. % t O ^q^. 
q?qq<?n#T*. ?q'irfrwT qqm. 






^ II II \\i II rqf 

fnil«ii II ^ ^ 'TiSf II 3!rat TO# 

gtreqr *ti# ll ^ II x^vs h ^}# 

II Ti# 5? fT# ^ II fz# ^ II 

51^ ift# II \\^ II II 

^ II 3?ii# sn^tr IM vrti ih#^sRwil\^^ll 
qwt f^ II ^ cqi# ii ^iqiqi qqq. 

in# II II o II VRcRt 51^ II ^ 

w II *qqcqiii ii rqi# qroi qra^ 

11^«^11 ^qraqw ii #qi# qq ii iM*! q?*- 
qR II qqq qqq^ ll ii »mq # g^qii n 
^31 II ^ ^ 3iq«5 II 31##* 

II \'i\ II 3!#qRff 9R»f II % #qii^ || fqiqr 
^ ^ II q[# qqq^i liwsii 

H >#fr II 'TS^TFTS^f ^4555? R 7 II ^iqil 
fRJTr^ 4 >T«if^ 5 ir 4 i 4 f 111 \ ii 

'^q I ^qf( 3 iq 4 II 3 iqqi qi%q 11 ^ 3#^ 
q% II TOq ^ ^ 33# iixv^ii qii^ qiqqiq ^ 3 i 4 11 

^1=^ 3fqq II qBI# ^qi#* il ^l^q^) || ^ 

rqiqiqr ir »^|| %f ^ #55 ^i qi# n q^ 
q^rn#* 11 ##n q^r| 3T#q( nM^awiqt qra^ lix»'»U 
^ qir 3#iqr# ^(q ql n ^ q^qjtiR'' qi|^ 11 M 
#^nf^ qii: II # ?qi# ^ gq lix»^ll qqqpi g# 

^.-\ %r »ftTNft5 wqr ^irNft; ^ q twTwift. 

^ « WNT^ff, H (i«'«c4i'4l. q qt. 





firg*fh!r. 

31ITI1 II jNrqoi II ^ 3n®ft 

II % am sfloT 31^ II II wff # ^RTPff li 
^ am ^ II II am^ 

mPM 11 \<\o II am^’ wf3s ^ II «mTll 
^ 3^** 3^! 11 ^11 

u II ^ns R^tt: if???T'<Tr ii 

<^5|»ira«?l: ^'I%(5 ri a<i: ^=n: ii ii 

fsM'^ f^m II II 

^ II amH II ^^^11 tajsiWTsfll 

II #35rt<n3fi ^ II ^ ?f 5Tiq II 

II \\\ I) %* ^ II ^ anai^ 

M II ^ 52^ II ^ utt pqj# II ^^vii 

II II 3i^ni5'fr<i?n ^hnp?rf«ii 

r«ry«TPn3P2^ ?if#rf^!? ii xi ii 

a#3im aiqi^n^i II mtlf^ ll ^ mm 

^ II W3€f ^'l’' Ii \^^ II ^ afiB amiB II 

II ai^ ai^pff Bwl? n 1 ^ mm^ n\'\^ii 

arq aiqq^Ci II ^q| ^ q^q>5l(| H ;3 t|b i||^ \\ 

am wsfti^ ll^‘\'s|| 

II s^iqs ll a5*fi rrif53ii?iqfr!»3[ ii 

aqqi^ ^ nf^ II H 

^3imR 5R[ g^ Ii ^ ji^C sna ii 

^ II w^ si^’^ 11 \'\< ll 

«n.^.—? srafs#. ^ iq»r. ^ v h arew. 

^ *mjT. 




^ spif ^Pl II Sjq^ Jnn^ II ^ ^ % 

11%^ 5131 II II ^ 

3?^ II1 5T3f II STf^cf II ^^«|| 

M ^r wm:^ li wd g^ II «Ti?H*ff I sw- 

snjft II 3PR 3|fF^ II ni ^ 

II3# wm *ft n ^pfii ii 

IIX t ^11 II 

^ ^«TiR^ II 3i|R riqi^ II II %5ft 
II II #=*iRff q|#i^ II 

#trfl 3?%^ II^^SII 5n?I 3[W»T 5l?tn31Rr II 

m iial% 3pfi% II ^ ii^t^ll 

II Jslqp II w»Tm>W^^{ in«i aY^fJrsr 5 «tr[ ii 
ifraol ^Tpigp^fT trmi^ ii ^ a u 

wm II iilt ?sE^it^ 

m II II ^ II '3^%’ II 

#1 l\^ ^ mm^ ^ 

*1# w^K'^w w ^ ^ 

11^.3?^^ awNiflii^tdl 
^ ^4^ II % w7 (^•fNrra'f II ^ eR«4«ra®ii- 

’n?ff II 3iJliqi^ II II ^‘f 5Tqi^ wi^ II 
^3«n^3!tfn^ II 51151^’ II 5irtM 

II X'SO II ai5m5l?fl«IR55n 5irq|| f^;$|q ^ 5|3i IROIII^ 


V. >.— 'W i ft i ff f R'ii^» r <ft . ^ WT gmw^ . 






firgjfhr. 

ifl 3irm II ^ \\ \^\ ii 

iT3's?WJI II r^TWI^fl arao!! II ^'1 Jft 3T(qq|| 

^4 5ir*nlf II II 'Ti%f^ 3f5nn?f(f< ii 
II ^ II ^41 II II 

M II i f^IHR '^^ II TOr «J^ II 

3I5I31 II ^vss II II # 1 %^ II 

^ HrST^ II €i 5To5q^!^’ II rqpi 
^ %Hl II II ^ II 3(5ni II 

^ 3ih ^(^^^^ IIf^it mm"" 'tRbr wX'^K ii 

II II fTiffi'^i^vr Him: II 

aTHIWHS:! HlfmsT *I?Ti¥tT: >T?IfH^r: II II 

II ’T^'TfRfi II Ii 

3Tf(Ji JfllfHlI II ^'S'9 II Rfcllqil 

«nt ^i®i II II iiX'3<ril 

i^fq'ff^^ i^qiiofif II ^ II cqHl 

siRiJl II IPIF^ SFPJI ^ II \V9^H cnif^ 

3jrT®i II qqref% m ii qqwi^ ?n1 qq || ^"^ ^ 
^ qj^ Ii ^<ro ii 1% wm ii qrai si?q^ ^ 
siiqoi^ II ^ qq^ ll §351 ^ tr^; n x \\ 

qqr^qi g# fi?mi hrr ii ^rat 

^ mm II ^qi ^ 11 ^ ^’^ll ^ l^fiq^ff 

3ii%ii^ ll ^ ^ qmi^ 11 ^ f^fi^ ^rSI ii % 


HT. it.— t q sqm. q aim. V Hit inrt hh. 






?qNRf( ^oSOOir II \^\ II II % 

3wi^ II «n JiR HT Rf*T3R’ II i ^ ll^<r»li- 

II «r^ ^^I55<J! II 

II wm ^ ^^11 \<r«i II ^ 

II II q«n5ri% ^ ^ ii ??i 

^ llX^tn Il.ai51®l^’ ^ ^RrfRR a 

ai5i®ig<s 511#^? II "m II ^<r's ii sif 

II rqHi* II1%^^ ^ ^51 II ^ 

^ lR^<j:HfF ^ ^- 

II II |R[ qoq 3 ^ ll^^«»ll 

^aiif^ ^^^ II ?nfi^ 3 i4ii ti 

II \«.<» II 3irai^ sjniqi ^ II3151 ^mwfi ii 

II qpq f^:^q ?^i?l ii m aw*® ^qpff |^ 

^ ^ 3151^ II \\^ 3n^ «T5I 

ll^^^ll ll^fsi q;<l sfiqqii^i ^ ^ iiqfi 
# ^5i5nq II 3i«r4 II x^^ii^ ^ a 

r^k 3«TJ1^ #1 II ^ 51 3lf^5?g5| II 

a«WI*f ll \^8 II q#{l5ft STH 31101II i gior?!^ 3|^ ^ a 
^ ^Rsi II gqgpfl wm aq>a^# II ^«v«i a 
^3^ II SRPT^lcJa^ II c|!NNlf 

^m'* II ^ 3iqi^aN?Tf \\\^i\\ 5%?(Na 

*itf?» ^ ^ wm II gi4i> II |R[ 30 a 


or. 5r.—? ftqjrfoT, 3 wiiiifr ^ ^ ^losfsr. V »TWt «[^ q?(t5«n' 
?J5W. »3W. 










II ^ IN| ^ M II 
fqpsqi gtt II ^ ^ II II ffe 

# ^ II c?Ilf^ ^ ^ '^W ^ 55^1 II 

^51 ’TOfa'n^ II II m«5qn55^ II ^555 

^(<nH II % I ll ^ qq 

^11 » o O II gqi^ H^If^ || qcqiNSf 

^ n ^ II ^ ^!m 5nin^ II »«»^ ll 

qq II # ^ II ^ qpfT 

31101 II qirq II VJoX II ^ ^Srqi 

qRcqi II 3^ 3^'^f f^3Tqq^ II cqi^ 

^Tqcfl II ^ q^ fqi% ^11 »»\ 11 sq# 

II rqi^ 5[<f qift 5 ^ 1133 ^ g*qi \\ vn- 
qiqif^ q^r q% II » o IJ II sqi^ qq qq qq II gq- 

arf II fq# qqqqi% qiq 11 qj^qHlf 3 ?noi 

liv o «\ll ^ #3#^qq^ ll¥^j^^ 11 q^** qqq^- 

sn^ II qqi»q ^ 31^11 v o ^ n q qq n 

^qi% f|q 41 ^ II^ ^ q qiq aqqwi II 

II V «VS II ^ q 5 ^ {^qiq II ^ q^q || ^ 

qq:qi3rt^ q^ II qreq qq#3:qr iiv o ^n qf^i 
qn% f%i II q?T^ ^ q>(3i 11 ?i^qi ^ qfer 11 
im qjsqizi' lia o%\\ qNn^qtq^=ii^ll»qH% qi$ 

^ q%t 11^ ^ ^^11 qi ^ f^q|:^q iia \ o\\ 


or. ^.—t iT5nq. q wTrJJTjft, iftrft. q ?r ^ 5#. a spS 
oonJoowSrrn#. m qq^plif. q ortt Q^hiSh i ^ i. 






II II !|>I^ ^ II 

^ 5R5; f% ?IH^r II II 

II ^n'^i ii ^ 

tomi II 5 n^ 9 Tfq^ II «n II 

arrara II 5t^ ?n?oq ^55 9?i3«q n ^ur w\^ 
^:tiq II ii«u II ^i?i%it 11 

ar^R ^15^ (^<Ti II %®fr i%aR€i«T^ II 3i^5iTcrr 

II «U II II II 

fqq^f \\ 11 II jr 

^«I II ??Tr iqr II a^giq^ >1% sq^ II 

gqfsr 11 II 3i?fqr '^iq aftfi n 

?II^I% (^ar ?qi^ 11 ^ arrai q =q^ qq n siq qfqs^ 
»l^r II «^ ^ II aiqqi^qq 5t% || q^q fqfo5^ 

qrq«4 11 %qo 5 ai^ ^q 11 l^q^q q<@r arq n g^vs II 
ar^ II ^q; q[i% qq?q || qrofif^ 

sR3^T II ^qq ^ifqq q;?| 11 «U II 

II II q.qTre^fS 5 q% ^iqsqqqis^iqr 5 fq 11 

q? at^tsq if^qtfs?!: II II 

^q 3 Tinqiq''r q?fr 11 % qq«ft »cq^ II 
qqtq’Jr ii^fr 11 ftw arq^i^r 11 8 ^ <5,11^% 
wq^ % ^ririq ii crt't qqiqqr qq 11 gqifgqf nqfq 11 

qrq ^q qji'^cTr 11 8^0 n gfiq ^rqiqqrqjnq u , 
qiqr <iq 11 qqf^qq^** 1%^ ^ 8 crq 11 911'’ 

q?fr qfiq q|i?^ II 8R^ ii ^^qqiqr qiit^ qfqq II 

qs^ *fqr® fr | 5 j^ 11 qO % H f^qgqnj 

? ^q. R fq'q qraq. \ faq. « qqaqaoft, (< q-pq^ 



II II wnfiinff ^ ^ ii % snoijir 

^^65' jjjl II ^ 3T«ff’«rr II ^ ll»=^^ll 

II II1% /% II 

^!ll iR?l*It5|?«f 5^f5l#i?r 5|5«l^: II II 

snjfu^ ^ II 9rr U 

siissft ^ II cfti% q^rft JHTc ii »h» ii 9rr 
^ jtrf*tI»t II 5!n% «s*i?[»t ii «r ai%»T || 
mh II II ^ ^ ar^rnn^ft^ |i 

«rJF^?T II ^ aqpSr ii »Tlf*t?if 

*Kwi^r ^ qjiq II II I 

j%qi af^qr^r || ?ri% ^'Riqfr ^raft ll ^ 
llvH'sil ^ftsaqaq’ltarf^'’ ii %Sr II ^ 

qT<m'g<sr || f%9F araq; ^rn^r iiv^^ii % % 

«r#r II ^ ^ qjTos qq^n il %q ^ioi qt*n=q7 at^r'* || 
qqqjm ?ifR II 9 \% \\ an?it li 

«gRiP II }m q gs e'faram'" ii 
sTfor ?i^cTf anriq^r iiv^on II ^[=qT fcg 

qi?f" q II t ariqh^Cr arNrS II qqqjiq 
118 ^ Ul ^ ^ II ?qT% €l0I fqq^ iliqqSPT || 

5 r ^qo5 qF^=qr || wq% qw qFfFI%5 ll8^R|| qq ^f|^ 
qi^ II ^Cf qTg \\ qtayq'’ qs^gjl II 

M 3iq:qrm 118^^11 qjRqr q|«Fq;F«T' ^ qj^ II g^cfj 

? Isr^cqf. \ afniqiift. » << qftgqi 

«m \ gqr. v» c tF€F 

^ qqf^T. ? o u «qi q a®, t ^ qinsjq 



33 ?ft II 5 ^ 1 * 10 ^ q> aTfl?inT || f:qt qw 

il«^»ii qjiqjiqfl^' n ^jeiftqqr II 

tf^ > 1 ^ II f^ 5 f¥inq qq 5 t^ II II 

II II qji ^1 q*iw1^: II 

qqTil«lt gqs II II 

*ff 1 ^ B?fq^ aiqiiq II ancrt aif^^nn^q || 
qsr gg^r «flOT || qiq^r ii 8^^ 11 

t qit qq II ^i% qiif aiirw ii ^ f(lq 

aiiqur ii frqr "ipr q^ ii ii *ra5T% aifw fCr ii 

qi^ 3 r>ft ^ %ti \\ irqi ^ II 

Sqsfi^? II8 ^<; II I^IJq f^qilEftoi srlqa H ^qil^liqsflq 
qtns II t qi^ S^r qjaiiqqjtS gqqf^^ 118^^11 
ifqr || qi^ q^ aifrq f^sfr || fq^q; 
Wq ^ 11 qt^ f^qgqjf! qqqT ^®7 ii8 8o|i q^ ^ 5 ^ 

qaS ^01 M II ^01 II ?qf q;?^^ 

Isflr Ilf #qf?ft qiaqr ||88?|| f^rqqr i^tt ii^ 
rI# 11 qi^f^ 51%^ II f 

Wq 1188^11 ^ fqfiq 11 wrffq;! srqq^ sqoi n 
qT 55 i»ff d qqqq 11 qqif% 3 ®! q^rq^ ll 88 f n 
^ aif%Ri^^q^ II qO qsi^^n irr®f n qr^ 
^1% fq<3f^'* qiq 11 fiq^q 11888II liqrf irt 

qqsnJf qq^r 11 qO «it qi% 5 qr qffqqr 11 wr #TFqr 
q>feft qiqi 11 III qW q^qr ||88'^I| q^ ^qqi qqqqfq n 

gqTRf qife^Mf ffi qqq II f^qiqr g^r || 

? q g#. ^rsrawfr. ^ «rw. « i|i%qt 

«q;f 5 r. % f^qrnqqg. » sqf^i qnr. c g g 551*1. 



[ait. 

ll««^ll ^ 4^' n?5R:reft || 5ifri 

II % qifwMr 5q[^ II fiiFr 

li^l ||«»'s|| 'toj ^n%2n II ^of il 

?m% «i^HI II k€\ il««<iii 

^ i%q?i? II 3qi% ^ «ri%ft »rf«tt 11 ^r 

?nir ai^icit II f^5r ||8»^|) 

wrai II 5|qi% 3I^q^ II ^ ggsr II %«r 
II8<^0II ^r^qqq ?sft?fl || qfltr 

5d II ^flPTr H3r <fi^qCr || r?t fr^^srr* l|8‘^?ir 
2FR<IT II ^ 5^41 iTfCf II t 
# *IPJI II ^ITT^lt 5IR Ct^ II 8^R II s,^ ^or 

\^( 11 cft«n %JT II sRion 9 ti=5i^^ gc^iHigt ir 
%ot f^iWr 38^r 11 8'^^ II ^?i% ii ^ 

gg^r ^ ai^'’ II ^Foi II 41 

Il8'^8ii qii II qRsi 

S«g II fRiqqr || %^Fq ^ cii^ 1I8 'a'^U 

qrefi% jfraq ii «iig^ ^nq ii fqr 

5n^i %4t ai^ m II qiCR f^^oy n 8»^^ n 

11 II 4ts^ 11 

sisnRitsfe55?qi^ qf^ pqrffgg anR^ ii ii 
giT^ jiqiTqT=qT m II ^ J^rfesFqrqi ^ H qi^T 
sngsqrqT II qi<k II 8<\v9 li 

an^ qiilERm II qsft 15^ ^1% Hlftiqi II 
f^g4t II 3TTm II 8^.^ II 

arig^ ^ II q;f^qno5i% qr^ ^ II 

? qfqii. ^ eft. ^ » aft << ^ aifta aim. 



II ^ II II %Dt ^ II 

# 3n=q?:it ^TTR^ II ^ ^ Jft ^:i \| 

II «^o II mif^ ^[g\ II H 

^^i^af:#^^ll OT#T 3^ ?n33^ II«^^II an^ 
IwM^iitF: II *ft ^51^^ n ^ ^ q^:- 

JTi^ II cit ?Tt qsr ^ lia^^ll // 

flT^ 5|q qi^ ^ II ^ ^ 1 / ^ 

11 n ^ II ^ Jt^ %Tif^ qq II ‘ 

arerat arrarFi ipt h qr friq iia^\}|l iqt ^ 

aTR^ ^ q^rit II qi% II ?l^fr 

^qif^ II qsr ?nir it I m«fiq iib^mi 

11 ^ II m qTa 3 iT%i.^Eri^ig 5 i^!SRr; ii 
^^in: ^roraaq. ii v ii 

aif^^ ^ II qsf ?TI^ ?WE^ II 

qiqiqqiqwqt ii grsft ii 8^^ ii ^ fligq^- 

m II ^ in^ wd^ li ?nii iMt || 

?qT afei^^ f%qt ||8^V9|| *n^ ^ II ^qHt 

%qT qi^t II ?M II IR qqWt cIKiq 118^^11 

^<J||3 qq^-qi ^qs II nBi?ft ^ aR5 II qi^q^ % 

<q3q3 II im qjs qn qrftqft 118^^11 ^?n q mqrqT* ailr n 
^^rtTOT fq^sqiq il gi^ ?nf^ II fqai^ q;ie|^ 
II 8'9o II cqi|^ qiH qq ^ II ang^ 3#^ q|5I II ^ 
^rui itq II tRHi^ II8V3UI ^ 

%FT ari^ II I ^ ^ II % qifeqnoS qi^ 

? qfci. a SCTTf^. 5 <R*n^- 8 »lBitqT, qpiraT. 




II pqj ^ \\^^\\\ 5T 5^ %T ?>IT ^ H 

airar f?i II hm || I anssi^ 

?nim sft^ II 8 n3^ II 

II ^ II «ft»PRigsfN II ?53|fiTSR5? *|srar f|3RRW: II 

gfgsq ii ii 

^ ^ 3l5iq (I snoT II rqrsiTr 

itfeqr SR II %mN5=i’‘ II «v3« || q^ntt 

II ^n^qi sri^ 35w?ft ii ^ 

3iqTJl^ 11 ^TRRT || «v9<\ || ^31 31001 

ajgq II SR^ II ^ 01^ ISoto II f^qj OR?? 
ll«'3^ll II ^ ift ?n<^ II 

sitefRERr II f^qwsrf ^nqqf || sva^s || rtIIri 
qiKOT II R?rr tftf^ sttot II qM qjm ^ 

arfiTOR*' II W JR m% || 8\9<^ || m 

33 II SR B f.Jqrt WFiR'’ II ^g3T§ ^TO II 

fr\^ 3M JR 3:qf^ || «v3^ || fTRft^T 3?f^3 || 

qq ?qqRft jft'* 3 tI%^ str II JR^ft ^5^ fn^ rsr u 
RRT ^ ^ JR anqi II 8<:o n ^ gq rsr qq II 

qrsqi ®tJTR qjuR || jim jr ^f^wR II Rif^ jnS 

JRq HFSfJT II II 3JR JfHgqiRqflW'^ II 3JR 
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\ qsirlq. % imvn v» qiqii. 4 


11 cqRft qqm^ I) ?n^ ^ WKMW 

M ^??T fITrqRRSt II S^tm ^ 55^ || ^ P^fi- 

wmi »Fft II It ^ iTO (I it ^pTrf^ 

^^ II JTFIRn<^^ II SPTtSH II 

gjJr ^Ri5*n iK^mi 3 ^ 1 # jt II ^ 

I' ^ 3rf5i^ il 

II li *iw= 3 *ii ^c£t II Ir qiit 11 M 

f^EpROTI^^ II ST^ IK<\^II ^ f^- 

^RK jw II ^ ^pcd JTRi^ II It snoir u 
rcmq^ ig qiR IK^<^II ^ qifcii ^ ?ntRT 11 11 if® 
qi^RT II H ^ qw5 snon li ^ 

1K<\^II M qiT II rqrq^ 

II d ?if«n «Riq^ II aigum 11 o n 

11% II m qftgjtr 11 ^ hi^t 

»Hi% 3iHft^ii 3=?R=^ fim 11 ^^\II %*-T ?n«Rf^ 

^ II % Htfre^rq srror 11 qil: rwtgq II »p%- 
fipwq 11 ^^ ^11 ?irqanf^ II qjfeit n 

%9t ^ JR II JRT3n^ ^ II II 

II II jRtj ^%si ^ ^«ti jw«9 !n?jR3j ^ ?iJ>f^ II 

jftw% ^ %: mi: ?!i5^ g»ITS% ?j 9 f? II vc li 

q% aTRRf^ ?Tait%t II q^ JR Rq?& qtiRRft II Jl% 
sfei ^;qR% II % tf^qWt 3n3j% || ^^8 || ^ 
JRl%t II J1% 3fe% II 5qf%qTttf% 3^ 

qr%t^ II wWt c«n?ft j^ ^ II II m «tf^gRiT 
H JR iiprr^ ^ II firsig^ qrfcit grreft h 



ll^^Kll f^ «Tf^ II 

^ S^ JH II sqR II TOJft 5nor 

IK^'SII ^ 3Tf^mi II 9?^ *H fERI^t II 

»rfiT^lftclT Mtrq^llO II sR^*ii5ft I%ir71^ ll^^<^ll ^ 

^ JR II c^rreft snsrtt ^ ^ •) 

«R II % II II ^ ^ II 

»w ^ % «i<ff II ^ II ^ 

f9TJ II ^v9o II ^ ^iRft II cl ^51^ % 

Ji%^ II ^ 5i II tt^r 

II II ^ ariira^ II ^ q =# qw n 

m 3n^ lltfe?Tt iHt^ q ll^^s’^ll 
5[RI qq II q qSS^ q^OT || qq anq^T || ^591 
siTOT qs!! li^vs^ll 3tf^ qfeqr qsil qq || ^ ^ qig^ 
II qqr^ qfoqqr ^ || q^ ariqqoi qftgi || ^vsg || 
qjios pRqqr qi^ ll q<l qqrqt gq% cq^ft u 
qjfen 3?q^iftq%i55EfRft || qq qirsRft qisl^i n |l 51 % 
q ^ qqIIcqr^ft ^qq 11 qq q ^ 

a^ II qqi^ qqq qi^ q 51 % ll^'s^ii qqrftr ^qt q 

51 % 5qT\^ II qq xf^ qi^ gntft || qq aqqssiqqT 

fM II qi^T II ^vsvs II qq «i5if<'hMi 

^ II qq ssit q^ ^ II qq II qrq^ 

qiq^' t^qqi II ^\9<^ II qq ^feqiias]^ 35^ II qq Rosqr- 
qssi^ M II qq qfeqiqiqft qiteft II qqiB snqio^ 
qi^ iK's^ll qq ^qi% ii qq qn^Kf qqqa: ii q^ ^nqife^ 
II qqrq% ^ iKc:o|| gqigr gr^rgn: gn: il ^>o r 
t ftq. ^ I qnn<t. 




^ II JHW q^' ^ II JR: 

ll^^UI »FII% Jto5^ II ^ fn^ ^11 JR 

^W551^ 3nqi5^t||qa5q^ M ;T JRacit 3J3|K«^^||^?TT 

iRfR SRlsr II qMTft || lRI=qT *RI- 

5^ il^r II R55Iift IRR lK<:^ll ^ *RI^ 

3RTqj: ftiRft II R?ft snqjosiqqHt II w^k 

gfprHt II ^TRWR ftq# srto ii ^,^8 ii M ftjT 
II M JI^* JR II ^ rlf^ nr II % 
3^7T qi^ IK^MI JR 3n3pft 3;Rtt n 

qq ^ II ^ 3^=qjpiTqRft II ^ 

IK^^II ^ JRi’^ qq? 3^ JT^ II 5i<t ^it 
II ?Kt =qi<t II ^ qiwtf^ 5Rft qjag 

IK^VSII JRf^ qqi^ ^m\\ IR1% ^TRq* II JRf^ JRIR 
qfHR; II qiciq? JRRft II II M ^ qrs^ ^ 
II ^ II ^ qiffq pwSi II SHoft 

3TiqiJqi^ ll^^^ll M'’ JR JR1% f%cft iRq || f 3^^ 

II rqT% q=qjft \\ ^ iJ5*RR 

RtH II II ?Tp^ fnfeqr 35 ^ 11 i; jRfR jri^t ^ 
II ^ gjqi^ il JRf^ JW5T jRiftf ^ iK^^II 

JR JRTf^ fnfeqr q^ra || PrI^r h 

?TRq>T taRi-qR'* II Ji^ ^nqtiT ?nf^ IIqi^ 
f^Nt jft^ II jRt^Rqr^ II Jiq II 

^ dq;^ 3Rq!T 5Tcft IK^^II qRRft ^Rqn^ft ^ || jr 
3nq3i ^ snq'q II ^ ipr II jr ^ ^ 

? jNt. ^ jfp. % «JfR, JRJSIW. 8 JJ«n^ jfjjj. 

*iJrrfe arft jjtr, ^ ftsn^l. « ^Hraraq. 



W [aft. 

II II ^ ‘^RT II 
J|¥I II tel II II ^?.<\ II 

qiq^ 3 ttoi^ II II ^ II 

iftaqoi Pio5t^ II II m f?r3i^ II 4tf^ q^i- 

II nr^s^ 55^3^ II ^ ^iftFrr li^^'eii 

II ^ II ^ q^ 

^ >1,% II an qqf qqi^ II || fta aw: || 

jqici #ri II qras^ tai|a || ’^A'^ 

H II II ^lar II %=! 

«wq qsqq II qftg^ an II vso o n 
niff ^=ar ll %at %aT ^ || ^ n 

^t^i II v9o \ II aatfte^ qfi ^ || 
qia^ ai^ II ^fa ?aa ^ ii ft- 31*^? 
ter ll'9 0'^ll teaiai ll anif^qii II 

^ te qj^ II ^ ^ifa^ f^aia** ii ^9°^ ii ^ 

^aqqr^ fa^at || aat qia^ aai^ II ^ tpaa^q il 
fqi^ft tet qfaa ii \9o« ii ^ H 
|io5 II ftnfa q?:an te^ II %q l|v9o <\|| 

tea 3ri% te II te f^qs^ fta II fqi% i^qf:#ft- 
tei ll a^ f^iar^i ii^so^n ft;^ f^aruft il 
35fr% ni>t ni#'te ll ^saw n^r n^q>ft ll a^a fte^ 
ri^m iho \9|/ #5r fteai^ f^fqii I) rqi% at aiit^ \l 

^ fR 3fi^ q^ II qft fte :3fiq^ llv9o<^ii 
aa rqi%fa gw^ft ll aa totiHi fqi^f^ ll 
aa ter rgiar^ a^ II >ft gr^m rate ll^°^l l 

t an. ^ amasasr ftnftq. 9 a®ftRia^ antfiwft. » 



art. 

^ ^ ^ II fqr^ 3irai gnrft ^10 II srig^ 

II ift II vs ^ o II I; 

^ qm II JT ^STII % qf^ II 

Ftq fqg II vs n II 

IIII i[ II 

qif^ ^Icft II ^ qm^RTf^’^ fts# || 

qnqift wRTqqi ii siRft fjMq n vs^^^ n ^ 

vm fRpsqisT^t II qjftqr q qr^ II iRifti 

fiqgTf II h ^ ^!i^T II V9^^ II qqifg ?nt 

II ^ q% jr li ^ «rf^qiN 

II 3lR?!t 2^ ||vs^8|| q =q% || 

5Kt iRi^ft qium fFT^ II q II iq<;aft 

?^qT II vs^<\ II qiq?!t 51 II »T]<t || ^ 

§^f:^i=3qT q^q^lt || q%I qnt 3RiW?^ || v9^^ II ^ 5TW 
qi^Rcft II rfl!t q^ ^ II || qjR- 

^ ll^^vsll q<t q^qi qqigl || qs^f %>qq ^ 

q^ill Wi\^ 3qqqi || ^ dq.t ^^ qi% ||vs^^|| qqT% 

%qTqf^ ?Ul|qinra^f^ ll cqfqr m ^ifq II qi?ft 

iI'3!^ii rst ^ ^ ii stf 

snq^t fqi^ft II ir:?r qt Tl IIvs^oH 

»nq?ft qt^ qqirq't || srff sqRf^qrft || jrt^ 

^ «RqjR?ft II qqf«j! t’ciqift iivs^ \ ll qiir 51 ^ 

^.m II qqr^ q^*^ 11 sFqgqjir^ gqq^ ^ II 

? <13 St OTqqWT^qft ^ qiqW. 




3lc3! II 5T ^ t%f^t ^ II 3Tf^ S^JIT 

Ilv9^^|| tRT^ ifiTI?ft || ^ g^ff^ll^'' ^T 

II qicJPft JTJIHft' II \9^« II ^:f^i sf 

II ^ 51^ r^OTtPf II % ?kft 3rf?( II ^ 
f^?T srroT i^ijj^ I|v 9^MI fRRft III *ra«W 

gsfqRft II ?rfiftcf3 H ii^sH^ i ^ 

IIJT ?nai%f^ l<t II 5n!l ^Rd^ft 

^ II W ^ 5R<t ||V3^V9|| 5TT^ ^t5rt^ M II OT- 
^ si^q^RTO II II Erft 

ll^H^ll ^ ^ II qc^q^RTfi II mdi 

||fl5^TTn<t ll^’^^ll 3Tftf f^^5tcgF 

II WciT ^qiqr^ff || f^i^ft ii- 

?pl I snsRft 3RnWT II vs^ o II fl^ fiRc^ fl% II 
w ^rmn ii ^cii II 

llvs^^ll »F7JOT ^FERIT M || SRJFR^jfHt @fI?fTl?l || f^T 
II ^ iSliplT 11 \\ 'l^T 

'FSFi II qr^Ct q^T 5nai ii ^n^qr jt ^lifM ejoi || ^ 
^ *fpTTqqT ||v9^^|| 3^ ^ II arfif 

II ^ p[qf^ II ^ q^nqtft \\ '3^« II ^ 

^qsrt iFT II w(^ ^ II ^ II ^:^- 

fjfesq qT%« II NS^<\ II % W?pft qiftcit 5^ II 

’qt^ 51101IIM qqrfti qiftqt fqqqoi u «iq!ioi 

*hN qiqft II II «w*ftqq§ciT «nqoT || qqf^ qqi^ 
^igrO 5tT0T II on3g^ qr%fe gnor ii gnqoqr onqor 
! 1^. ^ ^ nrsn (5i«NRff. » qft. 




iNt qwil^:^ Sflosiw ^^5^1 If 
^tsiw f^TigsO^ 2(^ II fftTO 3i5f%ft ||'3^<:|| slkur 
wm d II *ifiqTW ^ II sTw JT 
WO II 5ft llvs^^ll ^ 3l^Rqr^ 

^ II 3wHt II qpT II 5i2qn ^ 

«n^ ll's«o|| ftiqivqmT sn:5i^ ^ \\ qq^qi^ ^ tn^ ir 
spft ^ II ft«i?TOT^ ?j^ *R H vsa ^ If 
qfm' II ^grfti ^r^p^^wriqi^ II ?jg jr 

gji II ^*91% II vss’i II 

II ti^ 3^^q«iqai II qft^ft ^ qic^ ^htit n 
3Tci:sR^7ii ^ II v98^ II II 

*Rfi JT ul: II qiteq^t ^ q% II ^ ift^ 

II vsy « II %35t qnM ii ^ ^ 11 ftf?r 

^ iTHiftwifr III: *RT% 3R!F »rN fn^ft i|v9»<mi 
iRT^ iNt II ft^?T »srdfti ftraftt II5FITOW quit ir 
sftqr^ q;<t 3TJW: II vsgf. H ^ qjfelT || *m 

qFW ^qqn’ft ii ii wRVwi’ft ^ 

II va^vs II ^ qq^ qqq'q #: ll ^ftqi^ !3ftqqcri ^ II ^- 
^qrq ^ II ?qij5 3Tt?Eft qw II V98,i I' JRRftqfq 
qiq^ 11 ^qgi fso ^ || qrqoi^ »ft fMIqqn^ft if 

qq ftpirqi^t 9#qqj ll 'sa^ ii ^ ^^ftfti qq qi^ ll qqs^ 
qwcTi ftiftq: II rqi^ ^ffq qrtq ii sn^ q^ ftq if 
ll'9^oH i|i:» q^>fq qq^ qi^q II ftPIr#'’ q^ qq W3f\^ If 
^ ^ % q #1% II ll q^q qqi^ u u ^ 

? «lftT>r fq«aTil?ft. ^ jiW CTt f ft. ^ fft \ 8 "to Wlf^. 

<< >Pt qq qiwiq. 



V 


[3Tt. 


H II ^ II ^?155^ II 5f^ 

^ iiv9^hii ^ 15^3 II ^ wqmii 

4R j^o|^ ^ II rq^ II 's<\^ II ^ 

^ ^ II ^ qj^t snq^ II ^ ^ HM srqq^^R II 5iif^ 
% 5Pft II va^y II ^ fqq ll ^ q 

q?!t qq II ^ II RT# ^ llva^^'l 

II ^ n ^ JwRrsrfJw *wT?%^Mt qg^: ii 
viJrn swfe ii ii 

II ^ I qpft *H II c^IT 

jftmSqoT II 3FqH<u| || va^^ I1 aiTfR f^J^^rK 

II ^ wsqr qr^ II ^ II ^ 

%?5qi 5i?ft STTcH^ Rsft I|va^v3|| flt ^ ^ iTI?ft JR || ^cff SS 

^ ^fjWR II ^ 3TTqoT II iftqilqai 

II 'a<\<^ II ift qftg;^ ll | «nq^ ?fnqai n ift 

%r ?K awi II Jj^ ?Rrq lit ll va^^ ll jft d^qji 
^FM II I(t JTfeT’ Mejq II 
%!FT II qigyqui ^ fiR^ II \9^o II II 

5«Tqjiiw ^ II ^ siraat'’ *ft || 

It^ft ^ 5n^ ||va^ \ II j?qq qj:JTIcJTI ^IcpSfq I1 ift q# ^T 

35f «R II J?q3H ^ || flif^ iR q?Rq qFft 

ll's^Hli ^ II m II ^qi=^ 

II ^1^ auiqoit iiva^^ll Fqjft=qT fjRqr 
II %?rr qqt-fif^ q?m: n ^ qif^^ r^tc ii ^- 

S5 gigT ||va^8|| ?5 ^ ^^ifiWR || 5Fq gs^ 

? ^1 qi^i q iRi^. ^ wwt sbw. ^ WIST. « wwi^, 
<1 «m5sf ^ 




vm II II snni iivs^mi M 

to II ^rwi w ii ^Nt i» 

qq ^ ^ P?( ll^t^ll ^ 5^ II ^ot qM 

^[^ifiWR II #ft ^ sft^qoi II sp^DT ^ot ^ IN^vsir 
M sqFTP^ II ^ ^feqi’qr n ^ «i5^ 

II ll's^<^ll qj^n<ui |( 

3?%:^ |>T am II tl<t q ?n^ II ?Rq?pjt m 

^ EjT^ II II :3rqr%' q qf^ qn: il 

arf^ 1?^^: II >?rnqtq^ II ^q%>RT nvsvsoH' 
qq^ qSTiai II t aqs^ II 

anqoT II apq^ ^:?qqjRqT fq«q^ ^ II 'a's^ II 

II II 3PTCg %g; i)!l5:^^ ftinieqw*^ f| ti 

arf^q5if% w<^f^|5pT3n ?5WTq ii '^i ii 
3Rjftq3^!t 5 fr II rqi qfq 5 r n ^ 

qiiToi n ?i|qT m qq ^=^ nvsvs^n 3R sRifti 
II ^ anc^n^ft q^w ^ II an^ ^?ft?r 
^ II ?qT q ^ ||'S'9^II \l ^ It 

qM^q: ii ai% H ^ 

qtqi iiv9'3»ll ^osmiaff qas || qosreft q% 

aqqr || qit 5(tq qqiq^qi || q%n q qn^t 
llvavsMI M q#^ qifel^ft II qiqT q ql rqi^ft |{ 
an^qr qiq^ II ^ ^q^^T || vsvs^ n r^on^ 

aftq ^ ^|l=qi aifirqiJfl || ^ || ^ 

^:;q^ |%qpft || qi^qt ^ fe^gi iivsvsvsn ang^ 

? 5^ ?:^«qwpqT q qr^ m, \ 5qii;aRT^. | ^«ft 





fiigiftfi 

903^ ^ II II ?iqT 'fiVTHt ^ II 

^5^ sffOsft II II ^«fl55 ^=5!TT ^5^ II ^ qi^ 
qS 5ftq ^ II ^ 3fift qqjicfRH II ^ qrqqr 

3#Tr II vavs^ II ^ 3f^T% gqqijft qt || ^ ?Tiq<t 

^q qiql’ II ?qq fq?idf^ II qiir 3 I q* 

^ II '9<io II M rftN ^ ^ II qifqi 9135 : 131=^1 

jft ^ il 3 iiit ;ftq tft qqncqdi 11 «fitonq?;t arrai ^tqit 

(I II qifqi 9^35:’3iftT 3iKai || qTq?!t q5?cft=q 3R II 
^ II qqnq qlqi II V9<i^ II 

II ^ II 5 :^ ^fq R>*iiwhw=i n 

qq<wil3 ^ 3W: 53^ II II 

qnrrt II ^qfqiqtfq || ^ 31 =^ 

11 ^TTcHT fvpifW f^ || v3<^^ || ^=5qi' 

II ^ 5n% 3Tf^5ft II 3n?qT II 

9 ^:i 3 iqi?n 5 i!t ii 11 ftftqju: n 

l5Rft % 35<t q^3iK II 3?g Pm fqfqq^R 11 qiq^ 

^ff335K ^rfqgjjft ^ II V3<r<\ II qi^ || ^ 

fJloS^ 3nqDqiqi5n<\ || ^ P^jJuiPlf^iqiRl- n ^ aifqgiq! 

^[qqi"^ II 11 q^t ^ II tf^q 
qqiq II II 303^ snqoi vTtrq^ ^q 

.11 II ^ ^q^!t II ^q “ ^rffl arf^TSTsIt || 

^5^ t^q 3Tfji^ qn!t II 3!^<t 5:?3i^q'' ll'9<^<ril 

^ q;r ^ ^q^qr pTRft 11 qqft^ qrq || sttcitt 

? ^31%. ? 3%. » 3 stnat 9r(Di 

^ ^ f^rft. » ^35 aiftsprft, c ^ 

"Wn > «n< . ^ ?o^9Tfq«Bft. ?? q^:3ir^. 




Wigjtta 




n 


II 9IRft F#n II V9<'^ II 

II Jn^% II ^ ^ «fi1oiT- 

qO II 3?%5TT II vs^o II ^ 3nf&T % 

qiT II ^ ^ 3Tqcq ii ^ ^ II 

^ ^ ^ ^ II II 5=^5^^ q^g^ iqJT ^ II 
clw 9n?ft^ II ^ gi II 3n?qc^ 1^ 

9#fn II II q^ n swq^ qi^ 
5JFq II ^ ^ ^ II f%qDT 3T%qT II V9^^ II qiq^ 

^qqm II q% g^i’qRft qjRii ii 3nrRi% si?ft 
STM II gSi II II tftf^t 

II ^fif^5=qT 5:?q'* || | qif^ ^ 3Tf^ 3^ || 
^ ^ II ^9^«\ II gc ^ ^ II ^ gil 
=Tt g^f^iqmq; ii ^ ^ w gq> II ^ 

^ qpft IIII M ^ II J^oiciT 

^Rirft II sq^ fTFft II ^qiqqi^ift ^nq aqcprqr 
I|v9?.vfe|| ^iqcit 3iTq# qqiqui n sq^rr qi^ ^ II ^ 

^ snoT II 3Trqixqf arm qqi^T ||v»^<'|| ^ l%»gi?qT 
qq; ii »ftN tq^ ^ II ^ ^ ^ |:’q?iqqi II 
Ri %nq^ ^qrq ii ii qiq5(t ^ || 

^qtqRTiq g<q|:^T II q ll ^ q%qT 
lUooil 3TifqT giq^:^ qroq II qqf^^ 1 srqqiOT 1| 
3nrfqi=5qi5i?ft qq^ qn^ II 3T%qi ii ^ II 

II ^ II 3?Tfqi qfq %ffq^q fflFsreqqiq: II 

q « l oiWl^ ? q q rq cP=W q.?qm §jk q |:qtq; l| II 

! ^ ^ q grfqil, q » ^qqr. 




BTic^T II ^ pr %% II 

II i^q^ft ^II ^o\ 11%^ ^5# 
l?i STM II # 3TRin: sn ^ n ^ MfJi snor ii: 
^ II II 9T[ fcRif^ tert i) 

JTI^ II ^ ^ li ^ 31^. 

II <^0 8 II ^ siSI'sqT 3155^ II arr^osgrt^' 
II 3^ ?TWT5n<t II ^ q^TTIr^TT 

|ko<\H q^TTTcm 1335 ^ q^i II ^ 3#R || 

5n^ II HT §5^ II € 0 % II ^sm\ §wr^ 

31^ q;5K H ^ 30^31%^ ^ 31^ II ^ iTPTm K 

?qiOTq II <:o'3 il ^ 3155 n qO 

^ ^iqo5 II ^'t ^ ^ SUnqioS II ^ ft«3qT 

qrf^iq! iko<^ii ft»:qT t?f II qw^qq;^q;q; 11 
II ^qrqqr si^ qi^ ll<:°^lt 
%>4 <^qiqtiT II ^ || ^onq^lt ^ 

^ II 3nq^ 3nq3T q;q>3i*^ II <i:^° II %«i 3ncfqi=qi 
f^3n3*i^ 11 ^ ^irqr wt (^ [\ qi^ 11 ^ftr 

3iqt 3#?n II <: n II % f^rsrrciraT ^ II ?i?r 
^ II ^ ^ ^ II qqr ^ 

Ik \ ^11 ^qr% ?T^3^ II ^ #iT ^dii II 

^Iqqr n fjRr^ q^'l 11 <:\\ \\ sttm §?q- 
^:#qT saqr II qiq^ ^ qr q^qr n ^nqoqr gqqoi sqqr || 
q^qr q ^ il <i^ 8 II =qVir 11 qiqi% 

II ^ q q% qr II ^ firf^ giTig || \\ 

? srHtfeah'^. ^ ^ 9inqq sft. » ^Ft^sr. 

<< SWOT. ^ q5 3?®H^ i:3itq. 




^ ^ II II 

5p% 3noi II JIR 3R II cT 3RT- 
^ 3fl II spqiqigq qfirfcf^ || || 

^ II g¥ng57 ^ II ^ ^ II 

ancRi 3Tf^ II II gst ancpqrftf sfit II 

in qf5Pft II %«T II ^ 

qiPT qsi^^ II II sr: H 

51 ^ qn«ft II qTRTqife ^ 5i?qf^ nr^ II nr q^qrft 
II II II 3TIfqi ^- 

II M qnsoST q =ql %^?ft ii ^ q^ sTTcpqn^ft q 
^iqrft II II qjT 3lf^| q =qT% qi^ft || qiO g^f^iqi 

=^^ft II M 3TicRRft II ?tr 4 qflAt 

II \ II ^T#qi II ^ 

^ II qqi ^icRRft ii q^ 'M ^roq; snwiaqi 

II II ^ ^ W II ^ ^ fiq II 

3nrPTr% ^ ^itot n I qnq>3^ ^nqq m 
W^W II snqoif^ snwq^ft ii q5^ q I'.^^ftliqraFft 
an?Rn% q^iTcft II snuT qi^qMt qi^^ftqr || ii J^J^iqrsft 
II qf {^ ^ II ct^ 3r#dt ^qqdt II 

wfqjjdt 3Tqqii:i ii ii ii ^ ^ 

^ %?iTdt II ?iq gqi dd\ ^dt II gq«>nqdt 
II II ^ d sdtqiTd! II qf d^qnft ftdt ii 
qrfdqn: wrd^ II ddt ikH^ II ^ dlq^qr 

^ II ^ ^ t^qjqqi^ II d ^Tg M II 




[art. 


^ II II ^ ^ STR II q^ 
m<J\ II jft ^m( ?qi|ft. II #ii m 

II ||3TTO qtfecrt gonoi' 11^ qtlqr tot II 
M qi 'snoi II ^ ^ncRnftr ^ 

II <^^0 II ??inuft II ^ TO2 3 % II 

M II >ft srf^wft II \ \\ ^ 35 ^ 3 ^ 

=31^ ’jjlWt II ^ tes 3i«ft3T gs^ 11 ^ 
q^Wt II >ft' II II 1^ q^tftfjRi^ ^ 

qii^ II pii:’sf ^ II ^ q5f anc*^ 3 ^ 3)^ II qiT 
^ qi^ ^ #nl ik^^ll 3 ^ ^qraqi 5i?ft« n 

snfti J^r q;^ H qq'’ q^f^ qn^ || ^ ^ 
qi|^ii^^«ll II "Wit 3 fit% q% ^ II 

?Tlrqi te ftsq;^ || ?qi% q5§ ^ qi^ft II II 

IIII wf?3 RiqrefPi^ail^ sisiai?^ 11 

^^^ ■^Pl^ pjt s q ^5?15I ^ :if| ^qaq. II U 

qj^ 9iTfqII ^sm\ fq^^ q^q m II sqiftrqjqNi 
qjfe II ^ ^ q^tqr n cqq n ^i<t ^ \\ 
qqar (JuiWFsft sriq% II || ^iq% 

^qRft II ^^^9II qqqrai^ 3q il M qi% II 

% qiq^Fq gi^:# II anciTr qqig^ q^qr n \\ 

aRTrqi qwiqi^ ^p!t II g^qf:^qHt ftsit q5<t || ^ qferqi 
q55T^<t II w(t qif^ II <c\^ II ?qj#qrft 11 
^ ^ ^ II qwH\ §^:iqqT^ II 
? 3ir»i, ainirsi. arTwi ^ qgfi if ii r^. a aanw 

W. qq *riT ^fi»?q qj^, qn{t qr \g. ? fqarof. 




II O II ^ JT II ^ snrUT JI n% 

II 3ITO ^ itt% 51^ II M anciTr 
lk8^ll ^ 3ri^«R II 3TR?n %n3f^i?flci' n 
3n3TT?** II >TiM 11^8^11 ^ 

3!^ ancRI II ^ <7^^351 ^TIM 9RITW || ^ 
t^RSTS II sTicirr Ik8^ll ^ ftscqi^j^ irite II 

STTcR f^ swifts II II SH ^ ^ ^ 

STT^ II ^88 II JTT^ II R ^ =q%^ 

^ I) M qr^ II ^ arRrqiftr qspft 

11 ^8^ II qriKFJft^* ^Rqn intj^ii w] 

M qwHt II qifeRi, 3[i|rft II <:8^ II qq 

fjpcqi 1^ II ^ ^ II ^ sPTtf^qr |i 

^ jRtorra ll<'8'9|| ^ || qiq^ q qi 

^ II ^ ^ 5^:^ II ^ qtqi II <^8<' II 

II II g€|:^qt^f%»TreJ|!reciq ?RroR^S^ II 

smifi gnt !i ^ ^ ^ ii ii 

qjias 5^d7iTo5t fq^l n g^Jiqjio^t gqm ^ || qqf- 

q^ sn^ II f^wife^ qi^ i^qosit II ^8^ II 

^ra qiqi^ || <7Kr tm || sftqqiqi ^ II 

q% eiq^ 3F»rr^ 'll <^<^0 n II qlicft 

qgqfijqnift ii ^ q qpft'‘ ii ^ 

lk<\UI ^ II ^ ^11 

qna sf# ii sft to qjissRft ii ^^Hll qno5p*ft 
II ^ qjfqHt 35r3^ II qnq^ ^ II q]% ’M 

? fimfa n#!. qtw^f q|q^ •qjfi. ? «»}it 
« w it^T qft^Toft. ^ M \ arft w?% f^. 




II II II 5r' ^ H 

^ Slosqt ^ 35ra^ II 5:«$|criclT ^ q^raioS II ^^8 K 
^ ^tecft in% ^ II ^ I# »i^ II ^ ^ ^ 
II II II qns fii^ II 

1^ ^ 3r^ >J^ 9qfH II ^155 ^ 1**^^ snoi^ II gjir 

f^pgirqi II II qnss II g# ^ 

3R II i«2ft f^ifqqf snoi II wi?q qur;^ II <'^v3 n ^ 
qff^ ^ q qil: II cf qrf^ scm ^ II ^ 
^mj[ qi| II qjO ?rT^o5?i II h 

# 3nt ^3^1 II q ^ ^5Eft II qr^ 

II q;i55 ^ gn^*^ II n qi^rO 
?qi?ft II ?>ia5 3cqR(t'* II ^ qifeji ml n 

5^ II ^%o II gif^sft^r q^rreft|| 

^ ?n^i^ II ^qr ^qqnftqi qnosi^ft || ^ W i^- 
qi^ft II Ul ^ tes II q** ^ ?Tq513 

qns II anf^iq; qq ^ qrqnos n ^ qnos 

II II # \ qsqi^ II ^ sqqjiftqr qnsig! || 

grqqji^t fq# n (| || sr Ifw 

terrqqr || % % q<t ?s qrqqr || q^ss II % ^ 

^ 51MI ^r^ II <^^8II qpT^t^l gqRft II 
5f|iftqiqi^f! || q^ q% ^ II M ww^ siosqqii^^" 
II <:K^ II ^ qosqqjio^ wiT^ II qjios sft^r ^ qiqft || 
qq qpq ^ II ^ || || qftpfl q?TS 

? 3HT H qra^. ^ aim, ^m, » % 3«n 

^ gq^ qqq. ^ ?qra. « g?qf^. «i 8 ^ 

^ qqqft. ?o S5S*ff ^ SFT3. 



%% 

II 5h ^ II spimr f^JTT^ ^ 

^ II ^ ^ II c\^s II 3RI=gi^ ^ 

?5 Vir^ li ^ q^ ^ II ^qi^ ^51^ ^ II 

wmm p{3^ ^ qr^ II II ^ ?Tm qi^** ^- 
HT^'’ II ^r=qr qns II fqsn^ ftq^^ 

?qq^ II sFqjwqr si^ ii n Ir^ft 

5>T 5^ II ^155 >^ ^qiftr II I %fcrji || 

qil55 ^q(^ II <iv9 0 II qjroS ^ \\ ^ 

qM ^ II ^ #qi% ^tjq ^ptot qrt qiq't || 

^ 3#qr i^vs^il ift qq |:»q?TqT || ^ qqj ^-.jqq'TtW || 
qi^ tqsRqr'* iRqr'?ft '^ojqi ^ricrt^risii <^\9^ || qiiss 
toicRqi^ II If ^rq ^(JT[?T ^ g<q II sfitoi 

^rqi qi?ft ^>qf II ^|:?q sq^qr II <;v9^ n %ql qiiTOiq 
?qqo5 II ^q qf^ ^fsqift qs II ^ qqq^ il 

^ ^q %qs qqrqr || c:v9» || H qjiasqf^ 

^ qf^ II 3ftq q# ^ II cqi^ft qiiosifq ^ 

qT5#Ti II <^v3<\ il 3Tfqt^ q;rq || sRt 

qt^ II ^ n qlt ^qwq q;iS “ qf^ 
II <^v9^ II qft ffqpqs ^qq;^r' qrt^r il gqiftr qtq^ ^ 
# II i' qns^rqi ^qjistq || ^rr^i aqgq^ §| %ft 
II <^'9'a II snq^" gqiqf^r snqqr || ^*qT q qp;% II 
M aqifpqrq't ^qiqr il q^T csr^fq qigr il <:^<: II 
? f^l^. ^ s?5 ? qsir% ?5 *qqiiT qi^. » qnft. 

«i ftqqqqqt. ^ fig t igu gi ift . » q|q spqr. -£ qisar 

fen gq iT «Bra, qiswi feiTfqsna. 3n?qT. ?o 
? ? fq^i. ? ^ M. n qrqqq. ?» arnq. 




II ^ IT ^ II 3r»l^ 

^ ^ II e^ 5fRRT Ikvs^ll 5ft5f II 

^smi iftf^ sfns II ^im || 

^toiT^ w^t II <:^o II ^ ^rar || mt ip^ 

f^rsrrfeit || II «Tif«ngl 

II \ II II iiPT 31% Icqif^ II 

gjftxiT fii3if^^ II 3nct^^ II II 

%tTo^' snq^iqq II 1^301301 II STRWIRft 

^Rcff II ^%?n II ^<:\ II fi!3ncjan% sngsRcIT It 

^5%^ II ?I%n II 311115ft ^eiER ^31^ II ?ITf^ 
fiT3i^% %% II <'<ia II 

II II q WEI inw s^qw: qr^: q «=7 11 

EIWI: 5If% !I »%: II ^'» 11 

3TTriTT goTRftrl ^ II 5^ii^ II qft^ 511^^ II 
cPT ^sm II II Is ftqmi snriigqiff || 
quftfti %n%ift II f^qjisft ii susiq^qoft 3i%in 

lk<:^li 3 t^i^ ^ II ^qiiisRft ll 

II miM II <^^^3II 3nw II 3nrpqi% n ^ 
85W^ 11 ^ 31^ ftnt Is 11 Clift 3iqf:#qT q^RH? || 
^|3n5ft srfgs ^Clft** II II giqf:iq%rTT5ft 3II0T || 

3i?qq<u| II 1^ gi5q% || 

ll^<:^|| ^ 3l%fti Iliqi^ft II sqftrqK 3I^M It 

%s qis^qiift qrg^ll ^ ^5ft || <r^o n M 3Tf>T- 
HHI^ %I1 II f^c^^’ft 31%ftl ^ II filOTT 3ftqqo[ || 

? Erft *imqoi. ^ jpi. ^ is^ra. » *tt%. 

<K amm. % ^ aisl^. 




«nqoi ^ II II ^ miqRfte 

1 ^ II ^ II ^ JiRTcp!t II ^ 

II II ^ «rfl#r ^ 5noi II arftinq ^ 
snqoi II ^iqi fRft ^ II ’tiossft ^ 

Ik^^ll M f^^qpqi sifiPTR II II g^- 

%:mfK 3FIT WIT II qrsf^ %iuT Wt II II %E 
%qo5 JH II ?TI^ 31% irqqnT II % ^ ^ 

STM II 3Tf%JTt% ^ Ik^MI ^5T%T?J1^ ^ 11 
lRtf%lTR’^ II II 5FTT WIT 5^ 

^ Ik^^ll i%iT II wnq^Ht qi% sqm II 

q 3T|m II ^TcHciT qis^ || n sroq ^ 
snoi II q% 8^ioT II qsqt srfimiq il 

snoi ^ %Trft II II qmisft 31% lim || 

PTjfeqi %Ti II 5qr i?Ti%?rr || ^q% ftar cl%qT 

Ik^^ll 3n?qf^ II % JR^ ^ II I* 

3iRmi< iTmftq qr^ II q55q^=3qi spft 3H¥n% iko o n % 
qi% ?1^ II 3if%in% %3rf% qrqt || SFqwiTlf^ 

II giq^tijRW ?q% ^ II Ul 
ftyfijft II snw^ 11 % spft mft il ^- 

f%qi5ft q53j qs^^ II ?.o^ ii %% qgs % 3iT?qqcft?ff n 3Ti% 
sin[®mf%% f^RHcft It qwigiq^:^ ^ ^ II 3irrq^«Tf%s^ 
il II 9Tif% 9# 9^ II %tq q % f%cft || 
*(t^ f^rqqqf || ^ife II a n ^ 

fqqf t%qqi%t^ li gq q qi?Rft ii qn% q ^ #iTRft i t 

? \ ? qraift. » \ qwiwflq. «( 

^ 1[q^ »#. « qiqf^. < 








[9Tt.^oVS1'» 


Pmm \\ ^o<\ n jh il urai 

3T^ II ^ JT JTFft ^Iqrai *PT II ?i% 

II ^ 0^11 3q^ II ^n#Frt §OTvi n I ftRa% 

3??T ^ II ^ ?n^ HTHR5T II ^OVS II 

II ^ II ipi wiF=«rra 'RrcFfSrsm^mfear ii 

8Ti gftssiTft g4» s[i f t iRi ^'^ ii ii 

II ^^tciTcFf^i' 3q5i^ qrl* || % 
f%^ II ?rRT ^ Ms: ii 11 ssi^t^sf- 

?i^qai 11 1 II JTI& II 

iRlF5P?r sim ^ ^ II IIqwi^^iwJi ^ftgT 11 
MiMi lilf^ tjsT 11 

^ IK^ oII ^ II ^ f^?ig5g II 

II ^r f?i3iMjfj II II ^ 

II ^ Mf II ^ 

II TORqi’^ II II ^ ^ 

^ II ^ JI^tT f%^ II II *Tq^ 

Mit II II ^MrT% 31% II arfiWRF^ 

II *m% wr II % 3i^% ^ II « II 
^ ^o5 II 3Fl?q WI II ^f^r 3Ft- 

5^T II 5?Rut Rent II II for^qr 
^ II 953 q ^ JROTII ^ q^t; ^ 51 ^ II fft 
fqqqrKT IK^^ || %^l3:icll ^ ^ || ?fTftl 1% ftq% 
qFiq II ^ 3T%ct ftqf^OT II ^ qi%^ II II 

? 5Rq ^ wftT ^ aifa %r. »«^T5t. 

< CTqilqt. ^ wpJwnnT. « iinff an*iWt. 

c «wqq^. ^ ^ 




II rqHt # ^1301 11 aiFft 

#i II snq iRqrft || \\ sen^ft 

JT^ ^11 % ?g 'JR^^^^II ^ 3^ q^ 3!?=JT JROI || 

®rm qss^ ^ II ll ^ it «?t^ ?s =qT?JT h 
I f eF;T:it ^iTCTTq II iTWHi^ snoT || qq qn® 

qM II ^\o II ^rtrqr ^ % II ^ to im 
3n3 ^ II ftq qiis 5 ^ II fq;^ ^ q^ 

II \ II T:miTmr5qi W 13 I || qn# qi# 11 ^ 
^ II JTPTqqil iT^r II II 31^^ 31^ q^ff 
qroft II ?Tr% qtemFSft =q5Rqiuf| H ^ sr^ qil; qnjft II 
gRfi 311^^ mM\ II II f^ifeq qjq^ arm 11 
qgui ^ qiTOOiT II utr qiqi^ sncfrlt ^nor II ^ B ffqr 
g^ II w II qrqr^ % qqqcsfMt'^ II 

qpqn:* || qit §g^ sftqcff || ^ ^TJRrif^ ^rn^qjr 

II^^Ml ^ fWf^ qt^ II II qT?TH^ 

^ II ift IKH^ II 3tM II 

5^^5fhT:ui II ift ariqfbrqi ^nqor 11 qirlk siior 
II II ^rnltiT TOrt II ^ 11 ^ 

ITM II rqT% Sf^qT || || 

ITM II ^ II 

II 3?[qrqT^ qiqr ‘-rrq^ft 11 n ^ %' 
^ ^fSRTHt II ^\m 3?[qT% ql^ II ^ qToSq^ 

II qnq ^gqig^ ll ° II _ 

? H 3i»nT ^ qra. ^ ?PiRft. »4wi^. 

»pra?qT%. ^ awwA. » qi^ ftnq:. c giptr^l qrft. 




II II >ras*T: 5pjai»rtq^5n!i??«p^iii 

fi»^rfdts*ii^(q *iram. n ii 

5=*?!% ^*.*91^ 5Fll% ^ 11 'xql'^f^ *Tni ilf^'5 II* 

5=qi% (I ^ ^ 

II \ II 3?;^ *nr!T ^ II IP 

W: II II II 3g3T ^ 

II 31^ II SR^fipn fl# JRRI IF 

II II ^ 3 larar II 

3T2r 3 M ^ II ^ 1|tp^ ^t ?r3t II 31% g?^ mf 
331^ IK^ « 11 93% 3T3 3T% snq || ?TI^ ^17^ ifr 
arm II ^ 35f 3nai' II ^ f^^ehflq?! 11^^ Ml' 

^<NilN<9 3113 3k II 5Pft 31^ SdR’* 33T || 

5% 3r3K II ^ 31% ^ II H f^%CP% 

«n^ II ^ 3F3 3331^ 3331 II ift sn'^ (3lf33f ?%31 1| 
^ 33 flf353T 3^ || || 3^3^ kf%:3 Jl% 33 IP 

33R^ ?!% 313lfk3I3 || «rfil3T3mt 3101 || SS ^I3<3 
§i5|:isf 1| II 33 3rat 5n^ II %3^3 51131 
3cft II i^isgi^ fp3i 11 ^iNt pTi?t 

IK^^II 3T3T ^3n<t II 33^f^ 313Tq’(t ll 3 33oo|^ 

kr3fk3kt II ?33^ ftfe II ^8 o II 3^r3T ?33^ 

ij^r 11 iff ^dt3 33m II 5333 51 :^'’ ^fk3R IF 
31 33ft m 3 #35^1 II ^8 ^ II 3133T 31^ It 

333reft 31^ 33 3^ 11 M ^ II 31^ 

fiR:f3TO II ^8^ II fRlt 3I3T 5331 II aiig^ 

?^. ^ 3nri 3351. ^ ^ ^:3. 

«< fRiQI. 




sir, 




% II ^ inf^ m«rr II ^ gsi wit 

H II ^ §’3|:^3Tftr WIT II anqsT «w «nw 
5110111 II ^ gft^ II ^«8 II 

II II !IHr: g^RJJTcJrf^W II 

r^ift^I^lR'W: TOFra*ra: fct: II S« II 
if f?T5T9l^' II ^ nqqot 3^ IR II ^TST 
«h<\RRf ^ II 5noT II ^8^ 11 WHT 

II ^-T ^ f^PT II ^ ^i5SM 3noi II HR^ 

^ RloSt II ?,8t II ^ SETT# HR II ^ gRRl%' 
«I1IIR II ^ RTOT II ^ RRiclT II ^8V9 II 

HR iRftRfRr RJi^R II rr:^;^ rrk shot || rt hrt^ 
II ^ 5ft^ RiRR II ^8^ II 

11 II 5RRIr?HfcR5|T RIR *rT RRT II 

RERl^ftraRT gw R?RIR,Rl*raill: II II 
'hT ri^htI: ?iWf:Rr | ^ hr ^ rr^rh? II hri^r^ 
f:islRlRR> II RI^ «nf^ II ^8^ II HR rRr# 

II ^ R% II RTRft 1^ ^ Hto l^ 
II ^<\0 II RR %R^ ^!%RiI5ft II RBFft 
^IRRffeRT II wf^RT* II ^n^riRlSTft ’CRTI# 

II II HR ^ f^R55?i Rj%'’ II ^ HflHTiJt IT 

HR %>q RR^f ^ II ^ Ri% 5Tf^ II || HR SOR' 
RnH^TRiRRft It ^ rM ^ I! HR ftRRT IT 

f ^ fRT^ pTt^ II II HR 1=^ IT 

? fi^HjW . ^ 5W a^ajw; RR RH!^ ^ ^ ^ 

RTOPR RTsft. ^ iS^:W rT^ RIR. » RHS^. \ ftw«W 
R1^. \ ^ M l ^n . ® (^RRHIIRlji. 



II wisRit sRvqi^Misl II ^mSi 
teift II ^^8 II II 3TfVq^ gi% II ^ 

qi^ II 3 iM II II ^ qjT^^qiFqT 

wm II 3ni II tosrt II ^it^i- 

qr^t ll^<\^ II ^ 51^ II qqrqr jtof 

II 3Tt^ II W ^ ^ ^ 

II II ^ qqif jpot ii fq?R^ sn^wsui || 
5ftqT% sftqqoT || q^g ^ 3# || || M 

gqoTf=^ qiipf^ II qjiM 11^^ 

fnqrqi% ^ II #rqJfr II ii M 

snoTtf^ q^g 3^ II q qM ^tiit ii sftqquf h 

qq^ JR II II spi II mil 

JR II %q JRq^i g^ iR II >Rt^fcr[ qr qjq 
II II =^f^rl%R'jft^ II fq^'h^shq^g^RuO II 

31RT JTTflf^dqoft II qqlf^qfufi qqq* || || 3nq^ 

II ^ ?int m II jRt^^ ^ qq II 
a ?rr%qgq; ^nqj; ii II gi%q t^?ff^ TO't ii ^ 
q^5Fq ^r^Rf! II qnki ^ ^ cqT?fl || 'M rn?^qRft 
II ^^8 II qPRqi II q qp^ft #jft 

is. II qm^ II q^qtnt 11^^^ II 

eiff^ II f^r!EWft 3lt II 3ftq f^q (^JrqT 

II qi qtq II it qtirflqiiqT^ II 

Rqq^'’ ^ q qff^ II1; 3 # ^iqr f^r^cWtRl Ii 
RT II II 

? qm?q ^ gpT sspii^. ^ qfi f^awuft . » ^ 
\ 5nqw?ft 



V9V» 

I) II ^ f^igilT 'ftgi SIHT^ ?RJTf^: n 

II It 

^t*i5nR% *111^ *pra|3ai^ ^qtftiirtsiaji?!: n o 

gmqr ^irdWt sn^ft || ii ^ 

Hifcit II 3nM mm il || ^- 

f^isT mm II ^ I II ^ ep!t mm ii 

5TTf^ ?Tqr#t II II ^ iflgi?! n ^ 5fW 

^ II 9TRft ^ SfRJ^ II f^Fil^ 

II ^'so II ^wn^TH III ^rnw ^ II ^ 

^ 5PJT II ^ ^ JT ^if^ II II 
?i^ ^To5 *Tcrf II fqr^ q5i ^ ^ II grf^- 

II \m^ II II ?rf^ gsn^ft ii 

W^ if? ^ in^qRff II II ^ 

f?5^ II II ^mos 5qr 5?t?Rn ii ?ti^ li| 
II q<f mm ^ ^osf^ M ii H snf&imiqdt 
3#m II ^\98 II ^ II ^feiT 5^ 3=m% mr n 

^ II ^ 55Rft mm mst^i ii ^v3<\ n 

?i% ?Ti^ WJTII ^ mftm qsm ii 

II §t mm ii iiqmmn=^ moft ii 

m?Tm Cm II ^ ii Cm wft 

Ii^v9v9ii Cl^ m^i# II II ^ 

II st mRift m?io5fft ii^v9<'ii ?mm 

mftm II ^ ^n!t ii I ii 

^ ^ 3?m II ^^9^ II ^T mss^ ii 

gfm^ II ^T f^^ mm mt I I 





L8TI. 


iSC 

1^531 fwFft ^ II II ^iwpw«m>^ II 5^1 

smifti II JUT UH TOrcp: n slt^ 

TOC II || || ff g^rar ^ 

^ IIIfl ^wm 8M II jM II 

9Tifti ^ 3qq^ II ^6\ I1srs^ 3?[c?r II 

^ cTc^ ^ II 51IT 5ii5aw ^Jisflcn II gi3f^ 
11^^811 II ^ ^- 

=^n^n^jrf^|l sqf^iq^ ?rn?iji || ^rfte^ra II^^MI 
•%ot anqgnqfJrpii’ srrqoi n ^qcnl: I^fsoc^bji || | hhi^ *p 
fH II 11 II ^ 

•3% II ftraT% ^ II 5nei^ JTI% II 

3^ 3i3n: II ^<^'3II ^ erf^ %«t ii 

^ II ^ ^ w^rflcl II ^ Jft JUIRO 

11 II M 5ioSt fs% 'TmM II 5fki^ cnf^ snqur o 
M jft 33 »IS 3fR II 3^ mm 3RT§3fqT || || 

^355^ % sqf^Riftpft II % «ifknr3CDft II 31^ 

^ goft II sira:^3c<ift qsf^'’ II n M 

II 33 ^ 3HJft II qiM 3ig3fpft || fl?ft 

^3^ II II 5n:?^ 33Rft ^ II ^ 9^ 
^ II ^ 331^ «in^ ^ II 

'll II ^n39^ 33r% fRft II 911^ 3«R3 33 ^iM II 

M 3I5lt 3C^ft II f^lM 33T^ || || 

' 3la!)^l^ 3Ht II 3^ fil333?ft || ^ 3Ig(t 

? ^ arnw I airri'n' 3in»i. » 




snoft II #ra5Fft II n ,ft ^ ^ 
^ II ^ II iflqai ^ 3|Jn^ II 

^ (I I sftHTO II ??n^ jiFsft jj^ 

II II 3T% 501 ^ ^ II II 

W ^ II ^ J!5|^ q^jr II ^ I^^iqq 

^<ai II R*iT^<3r' 3Hi^ II II ^ 1^ qr 
II ^ ^ II ?imO 58,?1|«|et,cj(^^ II 

^n=q^ 'iwi«i41 II II 3RT^ ^ II 5 ri% 5 n^ 

Wi°i II 'snoT II ^ II II 

<ntr ^513^1^ 3?5; II cRTig^ || ^ 

II ^ m ooo|| ^ II 

3n»gi3^ ’T'^ II ^ ^ 11 i?r iM |^ 

II ^ o « ? II ^ II ^ 5flt II 

3is^ 8 ft^ II eiJ)^ II ?oo^ II ^ 

si%f^^MW) ^ II Hrftar 11 jft §^ 3 ^: 13551 - 

^ II Pi'JilcHfli II ^ 00 ^ II ^ngiiT 

5W II «taT% II 93 ; SHI^JT II 9qf% % 

# 9n|: II \oo^ II ^ sftro^ 

^ i^3^?:3toT 5rw 

11 \\\\ «Tto \\\oo2 II #0 II u 

W II II 


? fl«lI^>W. ^ ^RW^. 
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APPENDIX III 


SPtI 

^pFIT— 5 JS^ 3 T^R 3 ll^d, j^l 

a^-ijtdra anoi^ an^?!; 5*>t®iT- 
^ vpm st aff^gi a5*ri^ 

affk, SR^I^ m^lT ’ar^ ai^ an^gi. 


ST 

3ig? = 3!fS[flRft. 
ai^q=^rgNt >Tr55. 
3^Jwar=?OT5pi2n€ ^1^. 
3 iq? 3 iFij?=(g)?>ire) 
3?qfed«J2t=f( qsqi? 3im- 

'jitO. 

9 TJn^=gT«H (vvsv 3 ). 

3 M 2 = f^ 55 ^, 3 ?? 4 g. 

3 ? 5 R[W = aRrW’’Rftd. 
aisqizzfira; 

3?^=5rf^ 313^R 3eq5t 

3?af^dT=5I ^553Pn?I. 

aij^^ = 5 |T%. 

3 !^R= 3 ?fcI »TO WT>. 

8if^3I3f—9vR 
a??S=i3^"ci^. 

3J5ra|gi=5i:an 

^feT. 


3|f%igraT=PtqTO, 

3Td^=J555. 

3I3^i51=^Riq^, 

3?!nH=!nf. 

3i3I?a = (3H.+ 3infl) ^[301 
%?3ir3i=|5T 3cq5l itoiRI; 53?r. 
3ig?T^=fqT ^>. 
3igf^3lf=?tar. 
3ig|iI=|:?3T3%; 

31 %q = 3 i%^. 

3IiTta^ = 3Tt6H3 cRW. 
3I3J1RT=^JIM. 

3ricq=q^. 

3?SFniI=^3. 

3 i 3 t^r =^’^. 

3?fil^=:qc-a^ 5 !r5[; 

WJIRT; 





_ 

8TO=:^. 
arfira=3s^, tRR. 
apir^srqr^ !i ^?nRi. 
aj^ssftfaSf^. 

a^. 

aj^=^. 
3i^=^5?}r5!irgaRff 3»i^ 
3RII. 

3J!lf!ff=S«JIIsff. 

aOT=«l5r. 

^>lfxqi is^g if 

qs^. 

3Rift = 3«^. 

3i^=3fiir^. 

3fq^tiif=:3fisiar. 

3?^, 3ci^3I. 

»fi?i'ni>. 

3#ifjf=?ra5i. 

3ffq^=3 a^f^RI. 

aRria=^l«^. 

3?^=§qTftiflC 

3n 

3frao5i|?|I=r (5lffiR|F!f) iRSfl 
l^op, 

3iiqwW=qg WI; 

RiWf. 


8fIlft = 9fIJI. 

3fijfqiif = 3iq4. 

3riJiqii = 5qniftif 
3fTRra=5fsrar. 
sfra^ ■■ 

afi^qi = 3fg<'i|iiS<riff, 
3fi^g5fifUfTft=g5f ?r sifaig 
3fN55r ancRR afl^, af^ft gRf 
3fl|. 

3fi^=5r^j §3^1. 
3frfq=JiH^ squfj, 

3fH=|^RT. 

3fmq=3fTq?qT tRfR. 
3fi^=5nH 
3fIH(jnift)=afiq3gT. 
3fRfra=!w. 

3fR[3iI = 3fIIlf. 

3fR = 3f3iIR. 

3fRqatif=5j}pjji, 

3fl?q=3nq; 513. 
afT5fir=3ft%qiiiT. 
3frq^=qiaqi^3 

3f?q^ir=fW. 

3nqTf.r=tr4. 

3fl%q=:3i3q^. 

3frf^=3)in!f3irq. 

3n^=3fr3iTr)T, 





f 

5fig5i=(^ + 3ig^j sn 

j(jIoft = ^»ft. 

^ 3Tf«igi5|t=^5«ri^!n f3^ 

?i|5i 

= eg^. 

^^2i3Pirir=^jp3r. 

t 

|qoim=(t?W=^) 

gw’^^ir; 

girT^=»rTO^. 
gqr^§j=:??jfq 
g^% 3?^. 

qri%. 

g^^=qto=R- 

g^ifzzigg^q. 

R^TT- 

^^; 33[^=sqr ^ 

g?ig=fe5;, ^R. 
g?n»T=^RT. 
g^=:5f^ 

352 =^^, iftg. 

^=3?RRiq. 

gi5|p^=gt^. 

3«ia5)=^^. 


I 

'a'^l'^'bW =3fJra. 
3qqf^=gf^. 

3qf5?!T = fto5^. 
gqR-i3qi?I; 

3qT?ft = Ilpff. 

3SinT=3®iicIT. 

3q3«IT=acq^. 

3?ii%=3^.'? qTq%. 
3?ra=3i^^. 

3; 

3^=rl4. 

5B 

?pnf^ = 'PT^; ^5RR. 

a: 

i^si-3raT; ?rr5raR^r, 

^ 3^1 = ^'ij'^IKI. 

^ = g^iNigH 

3^r. 

3fr 

(3i5l). 

art^Roi = qjjft 1 ^. 

^^13 = ^2. 

f^,3r) _ ffi^Tl, 3fi>i, ipff 

^r / \ iRii 

q53tf^q5^ - 3?f?i5Pr, ^.3?Ef3. 
qi^-5|ra^. 

= ^l|3 3151. 







sB^=fq'iira. 

WW»%lRl5ft = ^i^ q 




I 

J 




^=3i*n»ft. 

^viR-=:n^. 

fkm. 

W5pi=^qigji ^uir'^ q^^. 

^fgqi=siqs, 4g^. 

^=jilsis'\. 

ipifqtpi=^ 

5rqqftJta'f=«p|«iT q;^ aRrai. 


^=3i3«)air, 

«riiiT=fipq qii»iRr; ^^wr. 


5lHs=5^. 

^w;g?pi=;iqfrr^ qM. 


5J«lI2iq^=wiq W. 
5lftpfft55!=f^}^T g»l#l. 
5Rnf^=f%tir^ ^i«;i55. 


= ^1^95. 

^BIcFcft = 5fra^. 

?io[^)3r=?i55?Tf^, wrosqiter. 


JSJilzzg^R^T. 

f§rR5ft=qi|aii5ft; 


fi=qit3. 

f5!>m=q^^^. 

fS3l=fq3T. 

^=3pnqrRr. (awT=t?^. 

03^'? 3JT% SWRR^T 

|t^) 

foKJIg^zrfuqiqi. 

^.ra = %^^. 

= %gqT^ sirl^sqrqR 

= fc^i, 

= wqif; 3?fvRH; W. 
^ = 3lTq3. 

?Rt?I?RE? = f5#l5ft; fir^T 

^’nm. 

’apwM = fT ^=qTff«teq?t?r5ii 
cf 

f^ra ^i. ^- 

^T ^ra ?IT3 15iR liqq HRRT 
3f5ra. §qoj^R5T qg 
rfn^ 

%^55irqT sqi^q, rfii% 

^5^ qtq q ‘^q- 
?rT, m 5qra- 
qsN’ 2?T5ftn^ ^ 
c^F^n ftcq Ti^ iRi 

araa. qw ^n?n^ ^ 

5qqf?> 5t^. ^.rq 
^q eqiq? ^ ‘ m jtpi’ 



aw 


f^T- 

f#, *' Jim ®i^ fM 311%, 
^ ?ri*iT. ” % gi^JiT^ 311^, 

3w «Tt 3i2h«%?f %3T, 

WHm it^TcIT qWflflHISRT 

qra^sr! 3i. %.) 

Jsl5pT = m%iJI. 

^ct^a=535iq%. 

^3^z=*Trs5i. 

^155 = Jim, 
z=^3%, 2iqw. 
%E^3=qr3iR JRwrm nfq; 

JT 

JIlz=fq5iT=q. 

JTf)tl5ft=JI?>RftqT^ ('AV.cIvs) 

»«5rf%=f^T. 

Jir^=»n5iv5\. 

iIM=*TlSi, 

11131=^^. 
ir5{t%=jrNra%, >irara% 
g^=^r>i 
»lte>ff =iTFRTWtcI. 
i%5r5t=f35T3 aim^ar. 

>TtJw=nit^ tm. 


\ 

E|3?^ta= SB 3IIHWi 

EjiJI^lRf=si'ii|% 

qimr (f%i)=^ ^1^. 
?^=513. 

^=9^Pl 

^^ci=^qra; flteiqRi. 

=q^5I=:^. 

=q^nfjft=qrqjn^. 

^J=^Tq3; =qi%?; ^rf»iR. 
^55t=g55«frqR5«rq5j%. 

f^SJoi=3>'Ji«i. 

^^=iiRmq (3 ii??,t). (vx 

^I^2it=f^?fiiir, ^iwra. 

fqjim (1^clT+3ITq^)=^%m 

psi = 

== ■^3* 

= ^.; ^q^T- 
‘3^3rRTqt^ = =qR 3iwirara, 
41%)(f = =qf «l|3ljff. 

:^RT = ‘qSlIWR?. 





I _ 

31 

«Fft, 

^ii^a=^ qgr^I. 
3l3^qoi=g^f^. 

=q*l'SWK'(fll. 
3m=3cq5» 5t®2ira ^R«I. 
3i5nfl3i30=airfsqr 3^da. 
gir?{rrg=3ir*R«i. 
3tqT^q=.5jreq^% "555, 

3R5 = ?5; 

^i=*^raRqoi. 

3ircft=5Fir, sigsff. 
!5n5j55t=g6fif; 
f^=3T)2Sjr. gpiSr. 

^ aPi = fMg 81%qq?i. 
f«l'^l< = rino5l®r,3ftqq; 

5ftfqqir = f5rafi. 

?r 

= qraf^of. 

W; ^5i. 

BRlT = 5liq3; qi^; »ftfcl. 

Wf3[5^t = %^«re5I^t5cit. 

3 

Apb^ = 

WnS = ?3 

31^ = fq«tid^^ 3IM; 3n?if!R=srH 


¥ 

SaaSt = WI«K^ *nif; 3^; §1^. 
^=313^; qr®; ¥Ri. 

^ = ’aim 

s?r = w. 

^ (^flsqrqr) = qiirafpqr 

cl 

cl<i^ = 51^. 

Cl2?^ = Iiq5; 5IS^lcI. 

= ^r. 

clTOl = cI>ft; ciq^'\. 

ciTqjT = iftqosqH^ ?n»i3. 

f^2n% = qtai^. 

35tlrt^ = 3^ 
gq = ^; q?t3r, 
f Wtqqi = sqR qT®ft 

^55 3?T%. 

c^IT = 

qm = ?Rir, ?iTt{sq. 
qT?ra«i = qRf^. 
ftjirfeqi = #i *r5t5<^. 
ftfqq SRSJ?!^, ^q.3qRftsr 
p, §8 q ciaPT. 
ftracq - ^qR ?ieq. 

«? 

^ s 8Rl^; 5iq55 3R|^, 




^ = 3#. 

^I^ss51^; *1^8. 

= »n33^. 

RclW = ^• 

5ilq<nT = 

^*W s 3iTii]<ri4)y . 

|:<sl^+I W = |;’ar% it*R; 

?fe^f5r = !r3R qifq. 
?fg^ = 3teJrisff qfi^r. 
%|T?fk!=^?I|5l ^T. 

ain^q^i. 

3Tci flfwi. 
1^. 

55?n^ = 55q p^csf^ot. 

^=:^, ilisq. 

^^WTfH3q#=|a|^^ ’3’^rfH 

(siRi, 8Ri) ^qi^r. 

SR = ^R. 

VI 

^iqspfta = ?F5R^. 

1?2 = «ft3, «lft>wt. 
iiijqsa; = 

^WTOPIsSSqStlft. 


«i^ = «pfra?. 
mm = ^. 

«Ji3Piter = »iifrair. 

»qig, iqr^ = qi55T. 

anq. 

vii^= 

«lTq = *R; ?«rsr. 

SIR3 = «BI8. 

STRST = gn HI55T. 

gqsgqStsqjrasft, 

= ilRl. 

3^T = 35Tft. 

= Jifeq; qrflE. 

’g% = §4- 

ss?« g5, %5q. 

51 

Hwwf = qpii qs’^^jT^qr 
m = qr<ft; qra^; m. 

;niI = q^iOT. 
illTPJtpJl = !5wf^roiP“f. 

:n^ = qs3^. 

^ = =qin5!T; 

■^fsra^qirr =3irq?*rr 
5^sqT 





SRfmw. 

fqgi^ = ^55 ^ ( ^<i-v^<i.). 

^f^rer = ?^:=5j)r fffiit. 
fJt3if^=?a?T f^=5iR. 
Pisirw^ir = 3jr# 5 ^^; 

!IIft% ni^. 

f^?t5^=(no5l) SIRS?; 

^^'Rira qt^r; 

?«1H. 

f5|^=^. 

fJpW = s[5JRlia; 
fjpiifferi = fJispf 

fjplc^ = ^ 

f^^ = 5!l^. 

mi; 

^^ = ^?n3r, 

ftfI3 = firai55; 

f^refFi = w^. 

= !n^. 

ftgl = v#i. 


im = fsraJ55l(vv» 

%Jiit = fjiwi 

Srsitcft = ^ 

= 9 ^, 5 =^ ^3?T. 

«T 

q3ii = q«!rd. 
qt^q[5 = q?WR. 
if^^r = 

qfipft = qsifaoft; 5CT55fEIT %55. 
qgf?!^ = =qi5!\g?f«lf 
= feqr>i; 5K, 

q?5ft, qsff = f^. 

q^ = %il q^>. 

=q^Jrraf^ qra. 
q^^ = l?i=??R 

q'dsy^si = qrs fqp9^^ 

q^5i. 

q?req^< = ut%=s2it q^i^q;^. 
q^rqqrq = p=qN\ l^r. 
qftqiq; = qft»ira, 
qfeiqii = ftiwi. 

= Tqq^npqi^ 

fit^. 

qi5 = qqf; imr. 
qrf^=*mftqR. 
qrf^r=f^>«fi%qr. 



9W 


q f i tqF ? T = ^?q?fr55iT 4^^?, 

1155^ = aiH UTS ( X*!. '*''f). 

ar^ [^1] ('A'l.'i'*^). 

'rof = 'n^. 

fq# = ^ 

<ft3 = 9iRPI. 

g?df = gfiT. 

3fe3 = |?Ri ('^'^.'»<so). 

g^f^^HER) = 3^ra flioiRi;. 
’jl>iPraT = 5frjpjj5T; 

®qrt I^Wf. 

55nij5r = 

qta?*! = qtersjfT antr?. 

'll# = 

'k’lR (tR^qk; STIJIRsER) =s 

qTq«p(. 
kRif = 

TSRfJW = ftgjRI; ; 

^5Piir; »ig^. 

JcqNiSt=q^; kr. 

jrkssq^tqRT. 

j(<!W(|*t« = 5R5JI «fc(o6^( 9ifi?, 


5 

R#=s^iiq^k. 

5nfgTfk?ft=3^. 

5fT^?[lT = 

RRsei (fl(kl) = g^; kw»4 

RRsiq. 

RiBcicq = sqra !p!q^ 3n?*i- 
5Icq RTH 5# 311%. 
i; 

qq^kis^asq^. 

<BR«5r=fiiafqgr. 

'sraT=qRT.‘f%#i qi^ Prjit 
qjrais^ 3m3ftqM*R 
S'ntsjii tfiRM qf^.’ (vv. 

^^^=5i|girq, JTl%w. 
q^=?s t?. 

*R?i = 5rfJlS; 

qioSETRTqft = q^q^rwR. 

qgqg = g5f,a. 

qrq=3i^qr^l, 

qR^ = «b|c4=gii; qi®IIJf(% f^. 

=WTO;™. 

#Rr. 





to 

^>56 s: tr^ ^ 

= ^r^ioiqq. 

«T 

«PRRq«J = t>gwr»f. 
*iimft=^. 

»RifNq?w=^faRggsir-’fl ^gsi^ 
»N^ = *?No!, 

■waw=sqi5f; ^qtl. 

*ipfT = *H. 

»iTqrqeii=*piTw. 
fJqgjfkt = fii# eirq- 

»i^. 

»>?!r^. 

5tw = ipi. 

^*1 ^ ?PT3. 

5n?i = 5iftia. 

*??ff = JRticRTSP#. (^X.v»^^). 
JT?iqpl = 5n^ fW, 

= ^313. 

*ppra«f = jpT ^ jnoi 

f%iT, 

?pft = qplSt. 

4# = j|in^ waft. 


= *RNI^ 3cq5I 
= f^fRrfhr fiRl*?. 

jroivot = 
iRon^q; = JROlft 
Jifwrft=*piM arq? st^ 

*IM®} = ; f^H 

JligftqSI = jpjq. 

j Jimifii = aji^qr^. 

~ ^[R^T. 

fJ?5irqR=^. 
fiRra = q^i!i 
gfi*iult = qg^; &s. 
g«i«n^ft = qsirqz. 
gag^ci=r(h, 5f^3?, 3Ri5t. 

gg5Rlcl^= 3PI il =^>ar]T. 

fltqjos = q^i\<j>0. 

lTt3qft = ^5ft^. 

= gsif^ 3q?Jt^ 

%q55 5pq. 

^TSW 5?fi. 

eraref^ = ^ 9%. 

2fS!|T!ilf^ = qmft5Rl3ir. 

= ^ft’raiFqt”?; q^qifa. 

q|R(t (!R*) = am ^55. 



aw 


^ 01 ^ 2 : asrf. 

w!ir = f^i^. 

= fir^. 

?I5i^ = ^rsiWT f%lT. 

= «R^a. 

= ijii 5f% ^5r. 

%RT = SR?I. 

w = lg. 

gfq. 

sr 

55q<»l = jfts, 

55#E^> = 31I^:J. 

55^a = ^r2f=WT ^R. 

55m = 

•Rs'^sai^w't. 

= ftssoj; qRq. 

^%q«lT = ^'5R srf^ 5fT3T^ 

sRft ^F; ^ aia')^ 

5=5sr. 

^3[ = 5tJF. 

^ani* 

*ff55<R^. 

^ ^ 51#, 

51 #. 


1 ! 

# (!i) = 5 irai iiT^. 

5PI%=SII = qRI^; aJigwr^T. 

5^011 = 

^I’nfjTR = Sinim. 

^ifelSPR = ^ 31511 

= als. 

mga = ^3. 

^)«pi = WT^5B ^ 5Z)5 W#. 
ein5^aEiF5f^?Tt. 

^T3 =s JHWTR; s^lRai; 'CT5. 
5iR^ = 8if«mf«ra. 

gTf5®=^1%»5%^. 

^Tf^ = Q?l?%. 
m% = 351^. 

^ = ^11®!; 

qT#tei^ = RWrWr . 
^5ft *15ft=51FI ^wf^WWr 3'IR. 

ft5554t = 3l^. 

ft 5 B 55 = ^ ^ qi# 55 I. 

f^= f^. 
f^=Ei3 = ^5K. 
ftpcITfert s= 53561. 





^WcRT = 

firarai = s?j^. 

= ^lOT; ^^Ir3I (^ i,VV ^) 

f^W^(3f)=%(te3»rOI^; !)ra 

i^«ira = ^!T; f?rw; 5rf^^. 

ftg^=aRif55. 

=ffi^ ertj. 

qi3 = 553l|^ qrJTS^. 

fesra = srarr. 

?T-^ ^ 

(^V'^oc). 

= ft»4ra'TT5i. 

^<OT = ^. 

= gt^ in|f; ^fki fjT^. 

t|,= 

%^5nw=%^gra siriioift. 

%g3llc5= 

= ftCTprgtreft qpn^. 

#HTR = gjtjqR. 


qtOT = aTtg^; 
ftg355T = ^?1W I?r55r. 

^g|g = 2Ffg. 

33^; 

qt^ssrag 

^^5|I zs 

^ = 35F, 'TOSJU. 

4^?qT (3?) = 3^%?IT. 

sqfiraiM = 5J?f5r«iR^; ?pra 

ojpizs^. 

= sj^ wirHT 

^OIT^T. 

5r 

233 — si^fl; 554((3, 

5Ha = sqif^pi. 

= iRrig 

^ ^ JTRwi, 

5nfg*isi = wfci^^ggr. 

5iri»rq? = wigm «igR 

f^^"i; fW. 

^ireWPi = W5ITH. 

i^if = 3q^!ii[^r »it^. 

g5 = 3T[OT. {>t'*,.%\\) 





gfe=^. 

gsftsfsfif. 

^it^siJKOlT; cl®*?®. 

3?ts, *?T®r. 

?spjr«ff = 

= ( ^>5T^ ) 

qTOi5(fe = qr^JI^i. 

5ET 

?l?qi^ =5^ q ^ 

«r223ig*?T^!Fff > fcl^^ 

= gifc^, »r3Ri arrf^ 

cIRRl 3l^% 

ngsqqtqt ^ 

RTB ( VV.SI^). 

= qmS 3?5i. 

gT*fra = «w, 

gq? = q®^. 

gqit = erq;; ?iqtr®; 

^isrrgj = sqgqi^. 

giraiq = gi^, gqsjq (^^.<(. 0 ^) 


gnj^s: 3^ sraRiq. 
ggif^ci = Fq^'qq'T; gis; ggif^wd 
g^gr = gifq; qf^; ’jJtj qgiqgtR 
g?Fqcft = gf^. 
gfeiT = 

gqf = grqrfwff (vx.h«.«.) 

gsit = ga't. 

= 13^. 

= m. 

gr^-ft = ^ ; 3113, 
gigqiqjif = gig fegi^ qiqgi^sft' 

ITS. 

gT^ = «IT^^, swig, 
giqi?'*! = aifg, 53?. 
gTq%i = giqq. 
gi%q = giqiR; *jfg*ig. 

aqiT< = 5iq, '^gr, aiTc*TT, 
ai, qjg q ^®. 
gr^ = q?qiq, <q2q^q. 
gimcft = gtq^. 
fggO = qig^. 
f«3 = ^- 

i*^:^rfq%5q^ = iJi|:#€f 

gir qrw, «i 5H; ^ 

X aiTcgT ; ■>? ^ ^ ; 

% qiT®. 

gcff = ('bi'^i) qT®gra. 
sqTa = 5i^; sqq; ft'S's®. 
5q5=H^q. 



aw 


?» 

Sfflr = firsT. 

= «3T5j»ft aijfttr. 

^t^piT = ftrai. 

= mf^. 

^ = ¥1^ 

?ig^ = ^wV^. 

«WR5ir = ?i?^, ?«!j5nf?r. 

= ( 35 ^ 1 % JPTtJra) sqpff 

aim-f. 

CT*rf=|'? 

= W 
ai5PI = 
ara?ft = ^«i. 

?qS|r^ = 55JTNt 

?5Ri5ff ift ?iTft5yf = jn5=Jn itr^- 

= (aw) 

aaoiRT. 

¥5(II(?%3T = 

5=fr^R^=3iN?2lT a^atRig fifgoi. 

= 3TR^. 


??I% = *?g 

sftaar = 

= SIH. 

?Rt=5r5tR. 
lTffI%^ = I^R; m 
fidtw't = ira «resi ?rW 
5iol?ia = li fi ^Rsar 

^tadT. 

= aRI:SROIT^«5 SR. 

^JR.oi = 

%^ = ^; 3^. 

f|gio5sn^ = itnr^. 

= qwiejji. 

qi55g'^^«iTO. 

^0I = 3iq¥m; %3I55lft; 3^qfT. 

awdi. 
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